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We cannot conceive of any subject more interesting and 
at the same time more useful, than the progress of mankind 
in civilization—than the onward movement of society in 
the improvement of its moral, intellectual and political con- 
dition; and we have placed at the head of this article the 
title of the original and philosophical lectures of M. Guizot, 
for some remarks which we design to make, not only on the 
important subjects contained in the work itself, but also to 
take a cursory glance at the progress of mankind in civili- 
zation, from the remotest period to which authentic history 
reaches, down to the time which M. Guizot has selected for 
the commencement of his labors, and to supply, as well as 
we are able, what we conceive to be an important omission 
in the work before us, viz. the influence of the American 
Revolution, not only on the general progress of civilization, 
but on that of Europe, in particular. We confess we were 
not a little surprised and disappointed, to find in a work of 
such ability and accuracy, not the slightest mention made 
by M. Guizot, of an event which exercised the most direct 
and potent influence upon the subject of one of the most 
elaborate lectures in the series. For if the American Re- 
volution had not occurred, the French Revolution of the last 
century might possibly have never taken place, or if it had, 
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been essentially modified in its appearance and the objects 
it had in view. 

It would have been no slight acquisition to our literature, 
if M. Guizot had traced, with the same skill and knowledge 
of the subject, the progress of civilization, from the earliest 
times, down to the fall of the Roman Empire, as he has 
done in collecting the scattered elements of civilization, since 
that period, and in showing, by the combination and deve- 
lopement of those elements, in what manner society in Eu- 
rope has proceeded in an onward, definite and true direction. 

The progress of civilization may be compared to the 
course of some great river, whose source cannot be dis- 
covered without difficulty in the recesses of the mountain 
where it originates. But follow it downwards, and it gains 
new accessions from sources as secret as itself—now disap- 
pearing among the sands, (like the African River which 
travellers have made both famous and doubtful.) and then 
emerging with accessions on every side, and with constant- 
ly increasing volume—it swells and dce pens and widens, 
until the commerce of the world might float upon its bosom. 

In like manner, may the earliest sources of civilization be 
traced, not without difficulty, from its commencement in 
Egypt. The accession gained in its progress thro’ Greece— 
the addition made to it by Roman civilization, and the in- 
fluence of the doctrines of Christianity—now seeming to 
disappear in the night of ignorance and barbarism which 
overspread Europe during the middle ages—and then emerg- 
ing with accumulations on every side—the feudal system— 
the rise of free cities—the Crusades—the cultivation of 
letters—the Reformation, and a better understanding of the 
structure of government and the principles of liberty—all, 
have contributed to swell the mighty stream which-is now 
pursuing its course. 

Itis worthy of remark, that there is an important differ- 
ence between the civilization of ancient and modern times, 
which should be kept in mind. In the former period, the 
great movement of society was never going on but in one 
state at a time. Ancient history furnishes no example of 
two flourishing communities existing for any long period 
together, and assisting each other in carrying forward the 
great work of civilization. The prosperity—almost the 
existence of the one, was regarded as incompatible with 
that of the other. But since the rise of the kingdoms which 
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have been formed upon the ruins of the Roman Empire, the 
progress of one state in improvenmet, has not been lost 
upon its neighboring state, but by concert and mutual ac- 
tion, they have assisted each other in unfolding “the great 
roll of their own and the world’s destinies.” 

To this may be attributed the instability in the govern- 
ments, and the short-lived existence of most of those states 
and empires, which occupied and engrossed, for a season, 
the attention of mankind, and then disappeared from the 
scene of action, forever. There is a vitality in the govern- 
ments of modern times, which those of the former period 
did not possess. Revolution does not now bring with it, 
as it once did, destruction ; and a shock, which would have 


been fatal to any government of ancient times, would not 
only not produc the same effects now, but would give new 
life and renovated vigor to the society where it was felt. 
To this may also be attributed the fact, that the bounda- 
ries of the present states and kingdoms of Europe have not 
materially changed since the settlement of the barbarous 
nations, which overrun and subdued the Roman Empire. 
The kingdom of Sesostris reached from Ethiopia to the 
farthest India: Greece extended her conquests from the 


southern coasts of Italy to the Indus, and the all-grasping 
ambition of Rome, st | out her vast empire from 
western Spain to the Euphrates, and from Britain and the 
Baltic to the pathless sands of Africa. It is not so now. 
It is true that Charlemagne and Napoleon, a thousand years 
apart, extended the dominion of France over the neighbor. 
ing nations, and Charles V. of Germany, ruled over a moiety 
] ] 


of Europe; but that short-lived dominion was wrested 
from themselves or their successors, and the kingdoms soon 


retc 


recovered their ancient landmarks. 

In this review of the progress of civilization, we will 
commence with Egypt, vhich, without question, exercised 
the earliest and most undoubted influence upon the nations 
which arose in the progress of the world’s history, and 
which profited by her experience and improved upon her 
knowledge. We will pass ove! the more remote nations 
of the East, not only because the traces of civilization 
which they have left behind, are less evident, but because 
we have not been able to discover that the progress of so- 
ciety with them, has had any influence upon the general 
course of civilization, which really took its origin upon the 
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shores of the Mediterranean Sea, and has tended westward 
with an ever-flowing and resistless current. It is true, that 
in China, great progress was made, and at a very early pe- 
riod, in the knowle dge of the useful arts, but the fact that 
to the Greeks the very existence of that nation was un- 
known, conclusively shows, that whatever progress in civ- 
ilization was made by the Chinese, its knowledge and influ- 
ence were confined by the exclusive policy which has ever 
distinguished that people, to the great empire where it 
originated. Far more obscure are the traces of civilization 
among the other nations of the East, where a delicious cli- 
mate enfeebled the body, and dissipated the ene rgies of the 
mind ; and all that we can remember of India, Assyria, or 
Persia, is, that they were the seats of opulence and luxury— 
of power abused, and of a dominion, lost forever. 

In tracing the stream of civilization from its source, we 
will, therefore, begin with Egypt, that acknowledged parent 
of the arts and sciences of Greece, from whence they flowed 
to Italy and modern Europe. There, unquestionably, socie- 
ty first assumed a form, and a direction onward. There 
are to be found the first elements of human knowledge ; 
and fortunate, indeed, for our present enquiry, the labors of 
the learned of our own time, have removed the veil of im- 
penetrable mystery in which the classic writers of antiquity 
had enveloped every thing relating to Egypt, and have left 
us nothing to desire in the investigation of the progress of 
this remarkable people, to an astonishing degree of acquaint- 
ance with the arts and sciences, and the refinement and 
elegancies of civilized life. For this knowledge we owe 
no slight debt of gratitude to the younger Champollion, to 
Wilkinson, and especially to Rossellini, whose labors in 
this long neglected field have been so well performed as to 
leave but little for future discove ry; and so full and satisfac- 
tory that more than one writer, in commenting on these im- 
portant results of antiquarian research in Egypt, has re- 
marked, that after a lapse of 3,000 years, we now possess 
details not less accurate and complete, in most respects, than 
those we possess of the Plantagenet dynasty of England, or 
of the house of Capet in France. 

Surrounded, as we are, with the necessities and the com- 
forts of life, we can with difficulty realize the fact, that 
once all these things were unknown, and were only ac- 
quired by long research or accidental discovery. Ancient 
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history informs us, that the production of fire—the inven- 
tion of the plough—the discovery of iron and the art of 
forging*—the invention of the art of writing, and the ma- 
terials for perpetrating that useful art, were, one after an- 
other, in periods far removed from each other, discovered 
and applied to the useful purposes of life, by the Egyptians— 
that laws were framed and well administered in Egypt, at 
a time when scarcely any other nation was acquainted with 
the forms of government—that no little knowledge had then 
been attained of astronomy—that geography and medical 
science were cultivated to some extent, and that mathema- 
tics and the principles of mechanics were well understood 
by them. The sculpture of Egypt was perhaps only ex- 
celled by the subsequent advanced state of the art in Greece. 
Of their painting, what more can be said of the perfection 
of the art among them, than that the liveliness of the colors 
employed in their pictures remains to this day, and the imi- 
tation of which, may be regarded by us, as one of the lost 
arts. And of their architecture, the beautiful obelisk and 
mighty pyramid still remain—those imperishable monuments 
of Egyptian genius, which no succeeding age has attempted 
to rival, and which have baffled the ingenuity of our times 
even to discover the method of their execution. 

Such are the elements of civilization which ancient histo- 
rians have left us of this remarkable people; but our won- 
der is increased by the discoveries of the learned of our own 
times—discoveries which have admitted us into the houses 
of the Egyptians, exhibited them in their ordinary attire 
and their every day life, and pli iced before us proofs as sat- 
isfactory and as abundant of the customs and manner of 


*It is worthy of remark, that the use of iron, which is unquestionably the 
most useful of all the metals, has alwa ys, with ail nations who have discovered 
its value, succeeded, and sometimes at long intervals, the use of the more precious, 
but far less valuable metals.* The difficulty of prepariug it for the purposes of 
life is probably the reason. We may infer from what is said by ancient historians 
that iron was among the last of the useful metals, then known, discovered by the 
Egyptians. The Abbé Millot, in his Ancient History, has remarked, that though 
“iron abounded in io and Mexico, yet it was entirely unknown in those 
countries, though gold shone in their te mpk s, and was — loyed to display the 
magnificence of their princes.””—Millot’s General History, Vol. I. p. 34. 


*Toic O'jy HAAKEA MEV TELYQEM, x causes O€ +e buxor, 
Xaarxs Vieviturs, 9 wtrag O'oux EOxs GiONPoS. 


Hesiod Op et Dier. lib. 1. v. 149. Ed. Winterton. 


Their arms were of brass, and their houses brass, and they worked with brass, 
for as yet,there was no dark iron. 
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living of that people three thousand years ago, as we pos- 
sess of any modern nation three centuries since. 

It has been asserted, and we think proved, by the recent 
laborers in this fruitful field, that the “type or germ of every 
architectural order can be found among the colonnades and 
porticos, which cover the plains of Thebes, or line the banks 
of the Nile,” and, that “ not the slightest improvement has 
been made in the tasteful forms of their household furniture, 
down to the present day.” Rossellini, in his splendid work, 
has exhibited the chairs, couches, sofas, footstools, tables and 
cupboards which were in use among them. He shows also 
all the materials of the workshop—the various operations 
of cutting and turning—of joining and glueing—of polish- 
ing and gilding, in which we have made no improvement. 
With the same minuteness and accuracy, he has exhibited 
all the details of the other trades and manufactures of Egypt. 
He has shown that they were acquainted with natural his- 
tory, and he has found in their pictures many represent: itions 
of animals, birds, &c. coloured like life, ace ompanied with 
inscriptions showing the names, and in some instances the 
class to which they belong. 

We cannot, perhaps, better exhibit the domestic manners 
and customs of the Egyptians, than by the description of a 
convivial party, as given by Sir J. G, ‘Wilkinson. 

“A party assembled at the house of a friend, are regaled 
with the sound of music, and the customary introduction of 
refreshments, and no attention which the host could show 
his visitors appears to be neglected on the occasion. The 
wine has circulated freely, and as they are indulging in 
amusing converse, a young man, perhaps from inadvertence, 
perhaps from the e ffects of inte mperance, rec lining with his 
whole weight against a column, in the centre of the apart- 
ment, throws it down upon the assembled guests, who are 
seen, with uplifte d hands, endeavoring to protect the :mselves 
and escape from its fall.” “ We are led to infer,” he con- 
tinues, “ that they were not deficient in the talent of conver- 
sation, and the numerous subjects they proposed, are shown 
to have been examined with great animation. Among these 
the question of dress was not forgotten, and the patterns or 
the value of trinkets were discussed with proportionate in- 
terest. The maker of an ear-ring, or the shop where it was 
purchased, were anxiously enquired, each compared the 
workmanship, the style, and the materials of those she wore, 
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coveted her ne ighbour's, or pre ferred her own; and women 
of every class vied with each other in the display ‘of je »wels 
of silver and jewels of gold,’ in the texture of their ‘raiment, 

the neatness of their sandals, and the arrangement or beauty 
of their plaited hair.”* 

Mr. Wilkinson goes into the Egyptian kitchen, and shows 
the whole method of preparing every kind of food—the 
killing, cleaning and dressing of their meat—the mode of 
preparing, kneading and baking their bread, and the whole 
process known to us of the culinary art. 

Such was the progress made by the Egyptians in civili- 
zation—such was the first great step “in enlarging, quick- 
ening and improving the exterior condition of man.” It 
was but a step, however, and their discoveries were nothing 
but the first elements of civilization. ‘They were remark- 
able for invention and gerius, but without correct taste or 
extensive knowledge. They made great progress, surely, 
in the advancement of society, but without any precise and 
definite object. 

With Cecrops let us pass over to Greece, where civiliza- 
tion next obtained a fuoting. Over the heroic age of Greece, 
we will pass hastily. We cannot be easily convinced, that 
in those early ages, Greece had advanced to a greater re- 
finement, and had cultivated to a greater extent the virtues— 
which indicate always a high degree of civilization—than 
in the subsequent ages of her history. We are too fully 
persuaded that the Greeks, in the infancy of their society, 
were not unlike the other people of the earth, with whose 
early history we are acquainted; and that they too advanced 
from barbarism by slow and progressive steps; and would 
rather conclude with a philosophical historian, “that the 
human mind, wherever it is placed in the same situation, 
will, in ages the most distant, and in countries the most re- 
mote, assume the same form, and be distinguished by the 
same manners.” We will not, however, pass over without 
notice, two striking events in the early history of the Gre- 
cian States, which forcibly arrest the attention, and excite 
the admiration, for the singular boldness of the conception, 
and the persevering energy with which they were executed. 
For scarcely had the barbarous Hellenes received the colo- 
nies of their more civilized neighbors, and with them the 
manners and customs of their invaders, than they seemed 


*Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, pp. 365-367. 
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to cast aside the wandering habits and unsettled life 
which before marked their national character, and they are 
found undertaking successful foreign conquests—carrying 
away in the Argonautic expedition, from the distant shores 
of Colchis, the enchantress Medea, and the mysterious 
Golden Fleece, and overturning on the banks of the Helles- 
pont the celebrated kingdom of Priam. 

In the subsequent and more authentic period of the histo- 
ry of the Grecian States, there were two causes, which as- 
sisted in forming the Grecian character, and developing their 
rich intellectual resources, to which we will briefly advert. 

The first is the great number of small States into which 
Greece was divided, which, by rendering it almost impossible 
to subject the whole to the will of a single despot, originated 
the idea of self-government, and the first principles of civil 
liberty. Greece, if viewed collectively as one state, (and 
in reference to other states, it should be so regarded,) is no 
exception to the remark we have made above, that ancient 
history furnishes no example of two rival communities ex- 
isting for any long period together, but if taken separately 
as distinct and independent sovereignties—may be so re- 
garded. Greece was in herself a microcosm—too little to 
save her from her inevitable destiny—and the emulation and 
rivalry which gave brilliancy to her glorious career, no 
doubt accelerated her fate. If n the light of confederated 
but separate communities we regard the Grecian States, 
greatly did that generous emulation among them, contrib- 
ute to the developement of their intellectual and physical 
resources, their advancement in every kind of mental culti- 
vation, and their progress in arts andarms. Of all the 
causes which contributed to the rapid advancement of the 
States of Greece in civilization, this will be found to be the 
most active and potent. They worked together, like the 
States of Europe after the fifteenth century, generally 
without concert, often in opposition and in direct hostility 
to each other, in the promotion of knowledge, in the perfec- 
tion of works of art and in the science of government.— 
Every advance made by one state, in improving its condi- 
tion, was soon followed up by the neighbouring states. If 
one stopped or lagged behind, the others kept on. So that 
the general tendency of their society was ever onward. 

To this end also, contributed another important element 
in the progress of Grecian civilization, which we promised 
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to point out. We allude to the institution of the Olympic 
Games: a festival which took its origin in a remote anti- 
quity, was continued throughout the palmiest days of Gre- 
cian prosperity, and which tended, by bringing together at 
stated and not distant periods, all that was wise, noble and 
worthy in all Greece, to smoothen the asperities of their 
manners, to remind them of their common origin and 
common language, to heal for a time the wounds which war 
had occasioned, and by the rewards offered, not only to the 
victor at the games, but by the distinguished honors paid to 
the poet, the philosopher, the historian, the statesman, the 
general, and the artist, and to every one throughout the Gre- 
cian States who had contributed to advance the Grecian 
mind, or add new lustre to the Grecian name—to give a pow - 
erful incentive to every useful and honourable enterpirse. 
The Amphyctionic Council and the Oracle of Delphi, 
likewise contributed to the same end, but far less in degree. 
In treating of the civilization of Greece, we will confine 
our remarks almost entirely to its progress in Athens. It 
has always seemed to us, that Sparta has excited more at- 
tention than its history deserved, not only among the an- 
cients, but in our own times; which must be attributed to 
the peculiarity of its constitution, and its success for a time 
as a military state. We have ourselves never had more 
respect for the institutions of Lycurgus, than we have had 
taste for his black broth. For no military success, however 
splendid, can compensate for the want of all intellectual 
cultivation, and for the sacrifice of all the domestic and 
social virtues. His was a government formed for a state 
of war, without any regard to the comfort and happiness 
of the people, or for their advancement, but inarms. There 
was a weakness, however, in his system, which, without 
any other assisting cause, would have produced its dissolu- 
tion. No where, in all antiquity, can a more oppressive, 
exclusive and heartless oligarchy be found, than in Sparta; 
where no middle class served as a check to those above 
them, and tended to elevate those below them. The Spar- 
tans did not repair the losses occasioned by war and other 
causes, by the admission of the Lacedemonians or any other 
citizens into their body, and they thus formed an aristocracy 
more odious and oppressive as it became reduced. For the 
termination of this singular constitution, we will use the 
just and forcible remarks of M. Niebuhr, because we can 
2 VOL. IIL.—No. 5. 
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use no language to convey better our own convictions, and 
as they strongly illustrate our long formed views on this 
subject. 

“This state of things,” observes M. Niebuhr, “did not 
awaken the conscience of the Spartans; nor were their 
eyes opened when the greater part of the surrounding 
country joined their hereditary foes; when they found 
themselves living scattered about here and there, in their 
spacious city, amid an alien or hostile population; when 
they were forced to hire mercenaries for their wars, and to 
beg for subsidies from foreign princes. Thus their state 
continued strengthless, despised and arrogant, dragging on 
an utterly morbid existence for a century after its fall. At 
last, when not a ray of hope was left, its kings, to whom 
their country was not a matter of indifference, as it was to 
the oligarchs, endeavored to save it by a revolution, which 
transformed those plebeians, so long trampled under foot, 
into a new Lacedemonian people. In this people the Spar- 
tans were merged, having, in fact, already become utterly 
insignificant—and in their stead the Lacedemonians ap- 
peared for a while with the splendour of ancient Sparta. 
But it was too late—revolution followed upon revolution, 
without any one condition lasting long enough to be en- 
dowed by opinion and custom with the saving power of 
legitimacy, which every constitution may acquire. The 
time had long since been let slip, when the Spartans might 
have secured to their posterity every thing they felt pride 
in, and far more, for as long a period as the mutability of 
human things will allow.”* 

We cannot think the traces of the progress of civilization 
in the other states, are sufficiently manifest and important 
to detain longer our attention, and we will, during the re- 
mainder of this article on Greece, confine ourselves to 
Athens. 

It was the good fortune of the Athenians to possess a wise 
legislator like Solon, to revise their laws and to point out their 
true course to greatness. He did not form a government, 
for a state of things which ought to exist, but he adapted his 
laws and regulations admirably to the wants of a people 
among whom he had lived, and whose wants he had seen 
and felt. Distinguished above all of his own times, for his 
unerring knowledge of men and his good common sense, 





*Nicbuhr’s History of Rome, vol. I. pp. 369-370. 
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the best commentary on his excellent code of laws is to be 
found in his reply to one who asked him if he had given 
the Athenians the best of laws: “The best,” said he “that 
they are capable of receiving.” By the operation of these 
laws, and by the prudent administration of his distinguished 
successors, Athens far surpassed the other States of Greece, 
in all the elements of civilization, and in every thing which 
constitutes the true greatness and glory of a people. 
Always taking the lead in every honorable enterprise to 
protect the liberties of Greece, and extending without stint, 
a munificent hand in giving encouragement to every kind 
of learning and every art, Athens deserved the fond appel- 
lation given her, by her poets and historians who warmed 
at the very mention of her name—*The Epitome of Greece,” 
“The Greece of Greece.” 

Athens continued to progress in all the elements of na- 
tional prosperity, till the age of Pericles, when she attained 
the highest summit of her greatness, and then came the 
period of her decline. 

A distinguished historian has justly remarked, “that the 
great difficulty in human institutions, is to ward off the 
approach of numbness and decay.” But the seeds of dis- 
solution were thickly sown early in the progress of Athe- 
nian history. Clisthenes struck a fatal blow at the perma- 
nence of the institutions of his country, by the change in 
the censtitution, which resulted from the abolition by him, 
of the old division of the Athenians into four tribes, and 
his re-division into ten; which change levelled the distinc- 
tions of ranks, and produced the state of things which ended 
in a turbulent and wild democracy. The results did not 
become fully apparent until after the termination of the 
splendid administration of Pericles. There is no form of 
government, which exhibits for a time, such a concentration 
of energy, by applying every individual, and every species 
of property to the service of the state, as a frantic demo- 
cracy, like that of Athens after the innovations of Clis- 
thenes, and that of France after the execution of Louis 
XVI. Success, however, is necessary to keep alive this 
energy. A series of reverses produces apathy; and after 
many fruitless experiments to improve their condition, the 
people take refuge from themselves in a military despotism. 
When Athens submitted to the rising fortunes of Macedon, 
she had already been prepared for servitude. 
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The progress of civilization among the Romans is more 
instructive, than among any of the nations which preceded 
them, and the history of the successive steps by which the 
formed the constitution of their Republic, is more difficult 
than that of any people of antiquity who have left traces of 
their existence behind them. The narrow limits of an ar- 
ticle like this forbid us to enter fully into the a and to 
show in what manner that singular, but really efficient con- 
stitution was formed; which seemed less the result of de- 
sign, than accident and the necessities of the times. He 
will be greatly mistaken, who expects to find that the Ro- 
mans lived under the same form of government, which was 
instituted at the first permanent settlement of the city of 
Rome, or even after the expulsion of their kings, and that 
which existed at the termination of their Republic. No 
two governments could well be more unlike than those 
which Rome presented at the two periods we have men- 
tioned. The Roman nobles, when they threw off the power 
of the king, at the formation of their Republic—tike the 
English Barons, of 1215, who wrested the great Charter 
from King John—accomplished a revolution in the name 
of the people, but really for themselves, at the termination 
of the Republic were found possessing but a small share of 
that power which they had engrossed and abused. During 
that progress, every feature, every power, every institution 
had changed :—changed too by the most terrible political 
convulsions which brought into exercise the fiercest passions 
of human nature. It is in this aspect that the history of 
Rome, becomes so interesting and so useful. The slow 
but steady progress of the Roman plebs to a participation 
in the privileges of a government, under which he lived, 
and had borne most of the hardships—the perseverance, 
the energy, the indominable courage with which he pursued 
his object through difficulties the most msurmountable— 
through dangers the most appalling—have afforded to all 
subsequent times, a deep and instructive lesson. One by 
one, the Roman plebs wrested his rights, not without con- 
test—not without blood—from the patrician. Fearful were 
the struggles of the two classes for the tribuneship, (the 
one to gain the office, the other to prevent that formidable 
power being placed in the hands of their opponents)*—for 

*Of all the rights which were wrested by the popular party from the patricians, 
none were more formidable than those which were gained by the successive en- 
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the division of the public lands*—the intermarriage of 
ranks—the right of the plebeian to the consulship, and the 
other offices of the State, and to the veto of the assemblies 
of the people on the acts of the Senate. Yet were all these 
important rights and privileges successively Peerste by the 
plebeians through long years of suffering and deadly conten- 
tion. But they were gained, and the Roman constitution was 
complete. Dreadful as were the evils which resulted from 
this strife between the classes, they were not unattended 
with real and important advantages. To this may be at- 
tributed the firmness and intrepidity of the Roman plebeian, 
and the characteristic vigor of mind of the Roman patri- 
cian :—qualities in her people which enabled Rome to con- 
quer the world, and to fix the impress of her character and 
civilization wherever her arms extended. And it was 
always her wise and generous policy to convert the colonist 
into the citizen 

This last was a peculiar feature in Roman civilization, 
and deserves attention. When Greece established colonies, 
“the old population was mostly exterminated, or if permit- 
ted to survive, were reduced into bondage.” The colonies 
made settlement if they could, without the protection and 
fostering care of the parent state, and then set up for them- 
selves. Not so with Rome. In the earliest times, “the 
Roman colonies were miniature likenesses of the Roman 
people.” The old inhabitants were not ejected, but were 
allowed to form the great body of the rustic commonalty, 
nor was the whole mass of landed property seized upon by 
the new comers. Over these colonies Rome always exer- 
cised a supremacy, and as has been well observed, like sons 


croachments of the tribunitian power: and of all those, the law of Volero Pub- 
lilius, allowing the assembly of the plebeians to meet and determine on the affairs 
of the Commonwealth, provided the laws were brought forw ard by the tribunes, 
was the most dreaded by the wiser part of the patricians. “* The legal reco; wal 
tion of the tribune’s right,” says Niebuhr, “to speak daily before the whole px ople 
on the general affairs of the State,as they had hitherto done on those of their 
own order, was, under the circumstances of the times, far more than the granting 
the freedom of the press is now.’*—Niebuhr’s History of Rome, vol. II. p. 163. 

*It has remained almost to our own times, to do justice to the noble, patriotic 
and self-sacrificing efforts of the Gracchi, to restore the law of Spurius Cassius, 
in relation to the public lands. Ferguson clearly mistakes the law, in supposing 
that the law of Liciniys so limite od estates, that no citizen should engross above 
500 jugera.—Hist. Rom. Rep. p. 27. And Niebuhr remarks that Machiavel and 
Montesquieu fell into the same error. It is to Heyne’s Essay, he says, that he 
owed this truth, who, in a Programma, written in 1793, “ pointed out that the 
laws of the tribunes related simply and solely to the public domain.””—Niebuhr’s 
History of Rome, Vol. II. p. 99 
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in a Roman family after they had grown to maturity, con- 
tinued unalterably subjected to the parent state. “ By this,” 
as Machiavel has remarked, “was the empire of Rome con- 
solidated, the decay of population checked, and the unity of 
the nation and of the language diffused.”* 

Rome, though inferior to Greece in the production of art, 
followed, nevertheless, closely in its footsteps. But it is in 
the works of internal improvements—in the roads, bridges, 
and aqueducts, that we behold the originality and magnifi- 
cence of Roman genius. ‘To the extension of the empire 
of the Romans, we owe, perhaps, not only their own trea- 
sures in learning and science, but the preservation and per- 
petuation of those of Greece. 

But Rome at length became the prey of faction, and took 
refuge, as all turbulent democracies must do, in a military 
despotism. It has been left to modern times to discover 
the only mode, in a representative form, by which the 
people may govern themselves. It becomes then an aris- 
tocracy in its best form—with its primitive meaning—and 
without the evils which have always before accompanied 
and destroyed that form of government. The masses will 
commonly select the best among them for the depositories 
of their power, and as their agents, at short and fixed pe- 
riods, are obliged to return to the people to account for the 
manner in which they have discharged the trust, the danger 
is obviated thereby of perpetuating power and the reduc- 
tion and consequent wearing out of a fixed aristocracy. 

Cesar finished what Marius and Sylla had begun: under 
his successors Rome soon felt the withering influence of 
despotism, “and instead of the foaming torrent, the silent 
lake reflected back the image of idleness and servitude.” 
The limits of the empire began to recede, and the barbarian 
to close around the declining greatness of Rome. An at- 
tempt was made to transplant the seat of power from the 
city of Rome to Byzantium, with the hope of restoring the 
ancient vigor and supremacy of that great empire. But 
in vain. With the loss of liberty had declined the public 
virtue which had given life and spirit to the departed glo- 
ries of the Roman Republic, and Constantinople, after a 
protracted but feeble existence of eleven centuries, submitted 
too, to the barbarian. 


*Niebuhr’s History of Rome, vol. II. p. 35. 
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** The Niobe of nations ; there she stands, 
Childless and crownless in her voiceless woe ; 

An empty urn within her withered hands, 
Whose holy dust was scattered long ago ; 

The Scipio’s tomb contains no ashes now ; 
The very sepulchres lie tenantless 

Of their heroic dwellers ; dost thou flow 
Old Tiber ! through a marble wilderness ? 

Rise with thy yellow waves and mantle her distress !” 


Shortly after the end of the Roman Republic, an event 
occurred of the greatest magnitude in itself, and which was 
destined to produce, apart from its higher and holier influ- 
ences, the most important results in the civilization of man- 
kind. We allude to the advent of the Messiah and the 
influence of the doctrines of Christianity. The sincere 
believer in those truths, has much reason to admire and 
adore the dispensations of Providence, which reserved for 
atime, when mankind was first prepared for it, the promul- 
gation of a faith, which addressed itself not to the senses, 
but to the understanding. 

At no time anterior to the precise period when it oc- 
curred, was the world prepared for the reception and dis- 
semination of the religion of Jesus Christ. Greece, though 
far advanced in civilization, and though ready to receive, 
was not a nation to propagate such doctrines. It was re- 
served for a period when Rome extended her dominion 
over the greater portion of the known world, and with her 
dominion, her language, and the influence of her manners. 

We hold it to be evident, and susceptible of the fullest 
proof, that civilization must precede Christianity—that you 
must civilize men before you can christianize them. When 
the Emperor Constantine embraced Christianity, he was 
followed by a great majority of his subjects, and in a short 
time the religion of Christ was co-extensive with his vast 
empire. But when the political power of Rome declined— 
when the barbarian encroached upon its ancient limits, in 
the same manner Christianity was supplanted by some new 
faith, and gave place in Antioch, Alexandria, Carthage, and 
even in Constantinople itself, those famous seats of the dig- 
nitaries of the Christian Church, to the power and faith of 
the false prophet. In the west also, civilization and Chris- 
tianity disappeared wherever the barbarian extended his 
conquests, who having no religion of his own, in process of 
time, by the aid of w vhat scattered elements of civilization 
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had escaped his ravages, adopted that which had fortunately 
been preserved by the monk in his cloister. A religion 
suited to a barbarian, must be something to strike his 
senses—something upon which his coarse appetite may 
feed. He undervalues the rewards offered in the Gospel to 
the humble and faithful Christian, and looks forward to a 
life of gross sensuality or immortal drunkenness in the world 
to come. : 

Christianity appeared at a time when the world was pre- 
pared for its reception, undermined and at length supplanted 
wherever the dominion and influence of Rome extended, 
the ancient and degrading pagan superstitions which before 
existed. Every where it gained an easy admission, from 
the universal toleration of every mode of religious worship 
which prevailed in the heathen world; and soon (though 
not without cruel persecution) the absurd and degrading 
mythology of Egypt, Greece and Rome disappeared before 
it. This victory was achieved, not by force, but by the 
obvious results of the Christian practice, and the convincing 
evidence of the doctrine itself. 

Slight was the hold upon its votaries, and feeble was the 
support to virtue, of pagan superstition. What respect 
could be paid to a Godhead, multiplied to an indefinite ex- 
tent, embracing every thing worthy and unworthy, in earth, 
sea and heaven ? 


** Quicquid humus, pelagus, coelum, miserabile gignit, 
Id dixere deos, colles, freta, flumina, flammas.”’ 


“ Jupiter,” the king of gods and men, according to Lucian, 
“spent much of his time in painting butterflies’ wings and 
in seeing who offered sacrifice.” Morneus has said of them, 
“as children make babies, their poets made gods.” Lactan- 
tius has observed, that “those whom they adored in the 
temples they ridiculed in the theatres :” and, according to 
Gibbon, “the various modes of religious worship, which 
prevailed in the Roman world, (before the appearance of 
Christianity,) were all considered by the people as equally 
true, by the philosopher as equally false, and by the magis- 
trate as equally useful.” This absurd polytheism gave place 
to Christianity and its wholesome influences. 

The effects of the Christian religion on the progress of 
civilization, before and after the revival of learning, are so 
unequal and dissimilar, that they should be separately con- 
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sidered, and we will confine ourselves here, in the few re- 
marks we have left, to its earlier influences. It cannot be 
denied, that many divisions and heresies crept early into the 
Christian Church—that sectarians differed from and pursued 
each other with bitter animosity—that the famous contro- 
versy between Athanasius and Arius, in relation to the con- 
substantiality or likeness of the Father and the Son—the 
‘Owoovgig and ‘Ouowowg, a difference so subtle, not in name 
only, but in substance, that “it is almost invisible to the nicest 
theological eye”—long divided, and almost rent asunder the 
Church; yet was its influence extensive and beneficial in 
the highest degree. The historian of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, who was no friend to the religion 
of Christ, while he denies the commonly received account 
of the conversion of the Emperor Constantine to the Chris- 
tian faith, refers his change of religion to views of political 
advantage, “ to the esteem which he had for the moral char- 
acter of the Christians, and to a persuasion that the propa- 
gation of the Gospel would inculcate the practice of private 
and public virtue, and that a prudent magistrate like Con- 
stantine, might observe with pleasure the progress of a re- 
ligion, which diffused among the people a pure, benevolent 
and universal system of ethics, adapted to every duty and 
every condition of life.”* 

ut the barbarian came, and destroyed in his progress 
aliuust every thing that was venerable, useful or sacred 
throughout Europe. Christianity itself was not saved from 
his pernicious influence. All thrones were overturned ; 
civilization every where disappeared before the fierce Goth 
and the fiercer Hun; all learning—every art, was consigned 
to a long repose, and a night of darkness, without the hope 
of day, descended over Europe. 


*Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, p. 414. 
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Art. Il.—C£uvres de Massillon, Evéque de Clermont.— 
A Paris, chez Lefevre, Libraire, Rue de 0 Eperon, 
No. 6. 1835. Tom. I. I. 


Ir was on the fifth of September, in the year of our Lord, 
1638, that the palace of St. Germain-en-Laye resounded 
with joy at the birth of Louis XIV. ‘This event was as un- 
expected as it was welcome. For it was scarcely to be sup- 
posed that the Queen, after a sterility of twenty-two years 
would surprise the liege subjects of Louis XIII. with an 
heir to the throne. But thus it happened. The French 
people, in the excess of their delight, hailed the royal infant 
as a present from Heaven, and called him, Dieu-donné ; 
while the glory of his re'gn, acquired for him the additional 
title of le Grand.* To this “Gift of God,” and his most 
gifted preacher we beg leave to introduce our readers. 

After a tempestuous minority, in which Louis himself had 
been exposed to the pelting of the pitiless storm, he found 
himself master of a kingdom, still suffering from the shock 
of civil commotion and foreign war. France, at that period, 
might have been compared to a noble bark, that lay disman- 
tled and torn, on the heaving bosom of the ocean that had 
lately been ploughed by the tempest. But her resources 
were not exhausted. She was yet fertile in talent, honor, 
valor—in short—in all those elements of political prosperity, 
which, under the auspices of a genius like Louis, would 
lead a nation to glory. The young monarch addressed 
himself at once to the duties of his new and august station; 
and marked out for himself a career, which has identified 
his reign with the most illustrious epoch of French history. 
He possessed none of those elegant mental accomplishments 
which are the fruits of a judicious education; but his facul- 
ties, originally acute, comprehensive and active, were dis- 
ciplined in the stern school of adversity—a school which has 
always been the gymnasium of great souls, and the mother 


of great men. It was here that he received that sort of 


education, which contributed, so essentially, to the formation 
of his character, the success of his measures, and the lustre 


of his reign. 'T'racing his descent through a long line of 


* So says Bossuet, or rather his continuator; for it is to be regretted that he 
did not live to finish the work. Histoire Universelle, tom. II. p. 258 
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glorious ancestry, and emulating the example of Henri IV.* 
he endeavored to lay the foundation of his prosperity deep 
in the pride and affection of his people; and, although he 
missed the path that might have conducted them to happi- 
ness, it must be confessed, he led them far up the steep and 
perilous ascent to glory. He knew that the gratitude of the 
nation would honor the prince, who should make their coun- 
try the admiration of the world; and hence, carrying out 
the principle so finely expressed by Cicero—Honos alit 
artes, omnesque incenduntur ad studia gloria—he encour- 
aged literature and the arts by royal patronage,t offered his 
kingdom as the home of learned men, and made genius and 
virtue, the supports and ornaments of his throne. _ It is true, 
indeed, that Louis, in common with the princes of his age, 
had rather loose notions of virtue; but it must be acknow- 
ledged, and this is all that we mean, that he recognized the 
principle, that the welfare of government depends upon the 
ability and integrity of public functionaries ; and seldom suf- 
fered favoritism to interfere in the choice of officers of state. 
Posts of honor were assigned to such as could best discharge 
their several duties, and the departments of state were filled 
by men, who would have added to the splendor of any reign. 

The same sagacious policy which regulated the measuresof 
his administration, was apparent in the affairs of the church. 
In consequence of the liberties of the Gallican Church, the 
Monarch of France possessed more extensive control of ec- 
clesiastical concerns than is usually accorded to the reign- 
ing power, in countries over which the Papacy extends.— 
We are no apologists for that great abomination, the union of 
Church and State. We must, however, do Louis the justice 
to say, that, in his hands, it was productive of as few evils 
as could have been expected. Eccc'esiastical dignities were 
conferred on the most pious, learned, and eloquent divines, 
and merit in the priesthood, was sure to be the precursor of 
preferment. ‘The Church was made tributary to his grand 
scheme of making France the glory of the whole earth. We 
are not disposed to give him very great credit for his atten- 
tions to religon. ‘They proceeded first from State po'icy, 
and afterwards from sectarianism. He began his reign an 

* Hardouin de Terefixe, the preceptor of Louis, states that he made his dis- 
tinguished grandfather his model. Hist. du Roi Henri Le Grand. Pref. 

{The Academy of Belles Lettres was established in 1663. That of the Scien- 


ces in 1666. The Journal des Savans, the parent of modern periodical litera- 
ture, was first published in 1665. 
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easy voluptuary, and ended it a morose and sanguinary 
bigot. But, whatever may have been his motives, there can 
be no doubt, that, in a country in which religion is esta- 
blished by law, his policy was sound. Its effects were im- 
mediately conspicuous. The national religion was rendered 
re spectable in the eyes of the court and people, by the patro- 
nage of the sovereign. Eloquent preachers occupied the 
pulpit; and the cathedrals, during the festivals of the church, 
were thronged with the highest orders of the kingdom. 
Indeed, under the absolute monarchy of Louis XIV. the 
church alone, afforded scope for great oratorical powers. 
F'ree discussion was not tolerated in political affairs. Amidst 
universal political subjection, the national church was at 
liberty. The preacher was the only free man. ‘The pulpit 
was, as old Herbert has it, “his joy and throne ;” and from 
that elevated position, as ambassador of the King of kings, 
he dealt out his censures, and fulmined his anathemas 
against courtly vice, with a boldness which, from any 
other quarter, would have been perfectly astounding. Had 
the disaffected spirits of the age, canvassed the administra- 
tion of Louis in the same temper that the clergy criticised 
the manners of his court, the king would not have held them 
guiltless. 'They would scarcely have died in their beds. 
But while silence was imposed every where else, the pulpit 
was suffered to speak out. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the eloquence of the French pulpit reached its zenith in 
the age of the Grand Monarque. 

The maxim is particularly true of public speaking—usus 
promtos facit. It will, therefore, scarcely be supposed that 
the pulpit of France, during the dark ages, when it was 
seldom occupied, was distinguished by very great excellence. 
The confession of Bellarmine was true, almost universally— 
Annis aliquot antequam Lutherana et Calvinistica heresis 
oriretur, nulla in Sacris Literis eruditio.* Conscious inca- 
pacity induced most of the clergy to abandon the pulpit. 
The thunders of tne Law, and the sweet accents of the Gos- 
pel, no longer fell on the ear of listening auditors; and the 
most efficient instrument of moral renovation was consigned 
to silence and neglect. Even when sermons became more 
common, their contents must have been strangely contrast- 
ed, in the minds of those hearers who had partaken of the 
reviving literature of the times, with the instructive morak 


* Conscio. XXVIII, Neudecker’s Dogmengeschichte, p. 3. 
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lessons which had once fallen from the Roman and Athe- 
nian stage. Instead of lucid expositions of truth, or earnest 
calls to duty and to virtue, the discourses of the most noted 
pulpit orators of France, in the sixteenth century, were a 
wretched farrago of heathen fables, doubtful legends, and 
cob-web metaphysics. The preacher aimed to distinguish 
himself as a wit, polemic, or metaphysician ; and stupidity, 
folly, and buffoonery took the pu'pit by turns. The most 
famous of these worthies were Maillard, Menot and Barletta, 
a singular triumvirate indeed. Maillard wasan incorrigible 
jester, and threw off his jokes with little distinction of time, 
place, or person. Even the royal person did not escape the 
shafts of his clumsy wit. His published sermons were illus- 
trated with plates, afier the manner of Cruikshanks; and 
one of them, in ridicule of some less gifted contemporaries, 
is marked, at intervals along the margin, with hem! hem! 
those most important vocables, which Cicero omitted to pro- 
vide for, but which, however annoying to the hearer, come 
mercifully to the aid of many a hesitating and bewildered 
speaker, by filling up his involuntary pauses. Menot, a bro- 
ther Franciscan, was also a brother buffoon. But the Cory- 
pheusofclerical mountebanks, was Gabriel Barletta, an Italian 
by birth, who appeared in the pulpit with a levity ill becom- 
ing a disciple of the grave St. Dominic. In his preaching he 
would begin a sentence in French, continue in Latin, and 
end in Greek, citing Virgil after Moses, and placing David 
in juxtaposition with Hercules. Yet, he was the lion of the 
day, so that it passed into a proverb—Nescit predicare qui 
nescit Barlettare. Happily this state of things did not con- 
tinne. With the dawn of the seventeenth century, a new 
and unwonted glory began to gather around the Gallican 
Church, and to invest the pulpits of her cathedrals with ir- 
resistible attractions. ‘Tio Jean de Lingendes belongs the 
honor of having been the morning star of this magnus ordo 
seclorum. He introduced the reign of common sense, sub- 
jected the composition of sermons to the rules of correct 
criticism, and ele »vated the style of the pulpit to a dignity 
and seriousness befitting its purpose.* As his sermons were 
never published, we cannot tell what were his peculiar 
merits, His example was salutary in the highest degree. 
A complete revolution took place, and during the reign of 


*Voltaire. Siecle de Louis XIV. chap. 32. 
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Louis XIV., the office of religious instruction was graced 
with talents of the first order. 

The preachers of this monarch were the “choice and 
master spirits of the age.” Endowed by nature with extra- 
ordinary powers, and trained under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, they brought to their sacred calling, all the 
qualifications necessary to give dignity and effect to the ex- 
ercise of its important functions. It is seldom, that the dig- 
nitaries of an established church have borne their faculties 
so meek, or been so clear in their great office. ‘They were 
singularly fitted to impress the gay, potite, and superstitious 
people, among whom their lot was cast. To the ascetic 

rigor of hermits, they united the affable manners of men of 
the world. Habituated to the contemplation of perfect vir- 
tue and celestial glory ; and regarding, with reverential fear, 
the Majesty of Heaven, they eyed, with calm indifference, 
imperial power and grandeur, ‘and despised the pomp and 
glory of the world. When they appeared at court, vice 
stood rebuked in their presence. W hen they spoke fromthe 
pulpit, they were listened to as the oracles of God. ‘The 
multitude hailed them as “legates of the skies;” men of taste 
were charm:d with the fascinations of their eloquence, and 
royalty itself bowed in reverence before their divine mission." 

In this brilliant constellation, and among the “prime in 
splendor,” stands Jean Baptiste Massillon. He was born of 
humble parentage, at Hiéres, in Provence, June 24, 1663, 
and educated at the College of the Oratory, in his native 
town. At the early age of seventeen, he entered the Con- 
gregation of the Oratory. But he soon retired to the Abbey 
of Sept Fonds, influenced, either by a desire to escape the 
applause which even then began to follow him, and to lead 
a more private life, or, as is more probable, by order of his 
superiors, who suspected him of being too sensitive to the 
charms of some neighboring Eloisa. Many have been dis- 

* A ludicrous instance of the opposite character, is found in Clermont Tonerre, 
Bishop of Noyou, a sort of doctor magnificus. He ordered one of his canons to 
carry his train in procession. But the humble official stood upon his reserved 
rights, and nullified the order. The Bishop insisted, and the canon resisted.— 
But when the clerical combatants had gathered their forces about them, and 
were about to “‘close the ridges of grim war,” the whole affair was se -ttled by 
Parliament. Fourneroi, the advocate of the canon, facetiously remarked, that 
“the train of the Bishop of Noyou had been hanging over them for a long time, 


like the tail of a comet, showering its malignant ‘influence over the whole Galli- 
ean Church.” 
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posed to cast a veil over, what they deem, this weakness of 
the youth of Massillon. But it was surely no harm, even in 
him to fall in love. The simple truth is, that Massillon, 
like many other young men, could not gaze unmoved upon 
a pair of beautiful blue eyes. It was doubtless observed by 
the gossips, who were curious to pry into such matters, that 
when the possessor of the aforesaid eyes appeared at church, 

the attention of the young ecclesiastic seemed to be divided 
between the lovely damsel and a higher object of worship ; 
and that he lingered jonger with her in the confessional, than 
her spiritual interests absolutely required. In short, it was 
strongly suspected, that the maid of Provence was fast gain- 
ing that ascendancy over his heart, which belonged, of right, 

tothe Virgin Mary. Had it not been for the timely interpo- 
sition of his superiors, Massillon would, doubtless, have been 
numbered among the victims to the tender passion ; and the 
town of Hiéres might have become as famed in song, as the 
fountain of Vaucluse. But he was ordered to Sept Fonds. 
Embosomed in that calm and secluded retreat, he gave himself 
to study and meditation, “forgetting and by all forgot.” By 
an unexpected circumstance, however, his talents hecame 
known to the Cardinal de Noailles; and he was restored to 
the Oratory: and became, successively, professor at Peze- 
nas, Montbrison, and Vienne. It was during his residence 
at the last named place, that he pronounced the funeral ora- 
tion of Henri de Vilars, archbishop of that diocese. Al- 
though the maiden effort of a young man, for he had not 
passed his twenty-seventh year, it ranks among the finest 
specimens of its kind; and evinced the possession of those 

brilliant powers which, in their more mature development, 
were to place him by the side of Bossuet and Flechier. In 

1691, he was transferred to the metropolis, and placed over 
the Seminary of St. Magloire, where he delivered the Con- 
ferences Ecclesiastiques, which laid the foundation of his 
reputation. ‘The views which Massillon had formed of the 
ministerial office were such as must have deeply affected his 
own mind, and, when delivered in his beautiful, and pathetic 
style, were well suited to make a permanent impression on 

his youthful auditors. In his very first discourse, he took 

occasion to remind them of the solemn functions which 

they had assumed, and the immense interests suspended on 

their future conduct. 
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“We, my brethren, are lamps placed on high to enlighten the house 
of the Lord; but the moment that the envenomed breath of the ser- 
pent has extinguished us, we emit around us, a black and sickening 
fume, which obscures every thing, infects every thing, and becomes 
a savor of death to them that perish. We are the pillars of the sanc- 
tuary; but when thrown down and scattered in public places, we be- 
come stones of stumbling to all who pass by. We are the salt of the 
earth, designed to preserve souls from corruption; but which, when 
once it has lost its savor, corrupts that which it ought to preserve. All 
the power and influence with which our sacred office invests us for the 
sanctification of men are converted into instruments for their destruc- 
tion; and the physicians become, themselves, the most contagious, 
and incurable of their disorders.” De L’Excellence du Sacerdoce 
tom. II. 


To dissuade them from a vain and secular life, he presents 
a vivid picture of those preachers, who had fallen from the 
grace of the priesthood, and had lost, in the dissipations of 
the world, all the fire and energy of their ministry. 

“They are destitute of that tone of piety which gives to the most 
simple discourses, so much weight andenergy. The coldness of their 
hearts freezes the words upon their lips, and it is impossible for them 
to kindle, in the bosoms of the faithful that ardor of piety, that divine 
flame of love to God, of which they do not feel a solitary spark. For, 
my brethren, we must come down, like Moses from the mount, and 
from a long interview with the Lord—that is to say, we must come 
from seclusion and prayer, if we would speak with dignity and success 
of the holiness of the law, throw terror into the souls of its violators, 
force tears of compunction from the worshippers of the golden calf, 
and compel them, by the tender and holy vehemence of our zeal, to 
break and trample under foot, the idols which they adored.” Ibid. 
tom II. 

When Massillon appeared in Paris, Bossuet and Bourda- 
loue were in all their glory, and all tongues were eloquent 
in their praise. He was asked by Father La Tour, his opi- 
nion of the preachers of the metropolis: “I find among 
them,” he replied, “many men of talent and of genius ; but 
when I preach. I shall not preach as they do.” The result 
verified his predictions. He opened a new route, and soon 
eclipsed all his contemporaries. The capitol of France 
presented a suitable field for the exercise of Massillon’s great 
ability. His first caréme was preached in 1699. It is, 
therefore, proper to inquire into the moral condition of the 
metropolis, at that period, in order that we may appreciate 
the position of the preacher, and the skill with which he 
adapted himself to the exigencies of the times. 
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The age in which Massillon flourished was similar, in 
many respects, to that period in the history of Rome, which 
succeeded the introduction of Grecian literature ; when the 
ancient attachment to the national religion began to give 
way before the assaults of a sceptical “philosophy. The 
spirit of infidelity, thus introduced, diffused itself through 
the higher classes; and, descending into the lower, loosed 
the bonds of the popular faith, and set them all adrift upon 
the wide sea of conflicting speculations. The civil wars 
unsettled the relations of life, crushed the social and civil 
virtues, and roused into action the fiercest passions of the 
human breast ; so that when the tempest had subsided, and 
the gorgeous splendor of the imperial government shone 
upon the untroubled waters, it was found that Roman virtue 
as well as liberty, had gone down with the Republic. The 
refinement of the Augustan age, like that of Louis XIV., 
imparted to sensuality the air of elegant gallantry, and dig- 
nified appetite with the name of passion, but did nothing to 
retard the p:ogress of corruption. A filthy Epicureanism 
and snarling cynicism, infested with their leprous touch, the 
body politic. ‘The introduction of foreign superstitions ag- 
gravated still further the tendency to scepticism, and has- 
tened the prostration of public virtue and religion: until, at 
last, the empire reached that fearful state of impiety, de- 
scribed by Juvenal—a picture true in t! e main, as we learn 
from his contemporaries, although somewhat darkened by 
the usual exaggeration of the satirist, 

Esse aliquos Manes, et subterranea regna, 
Et contum, et Stygio ranas in gurgite nigras, 


Atque una transire vadum tot millia cymba, 
Nec pueri credunt, nisi qui nondum ere lavantur—WSat. II. 149. 


“It is come, I know not how,” says Bishop Butler, with 
reference to a similar state of things in England, “to be taken 
for granted by many persons, that Christianity is not so 
much as a subject of inquiry; but that it is now at length 
discovered to be fictitious. And accordingly, they treat it, 
as if, in the present age, this were an agreed point among all 
people of discernment; and nothing remained, but to set it up 
as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule.”* This laxity 
of faith, and consequent deterioration of morals, are attribu- 
table, in a great degree, to the irruption of French philoso- 


* Analogy, Advertisement. 
4 VOL IIL.—No. 5. 
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phy and manners, for which the constant intercourse, Which 
subsisted between the nobility of both countries, from the 
Restoration to the Revolution, afforded ample opportunity ; 
and the paragraph is strikingly descriptive of the period in 
the history of France to which we refer. 


“Faith,” says Massillon, “isso weakened inourage, that there are few 
among those, who pique themselves upon wit, and a little more read- 
ing and information than others, who do not allow themselves in 
doubts and objections concerning the most august and sacred subjects 
of religion. It would be a disgrace to appear religious, or believers, 
in theircompany. They are men high in public esteem, and any re- 
semblance to them is flattering. Those who adopt their language 
seem to partake of their talents and reputation, and to refuse to imi- 
tate, or at least to ape them, would, it seems, be a public avowal of 
weakness and mediocrity.” Tom. I. p. 397. 


This state of things is, in a great measure, due to the mon- 
arch himself. By his early excesses, he had set a bad ex- 
ample. Although outwardly respectful to the offices of the 
church, it was well known, that his private life indicated a 
heart, over which the verities of religion exerted little influ- 
ence. The atheistical speculations of Spinosa, whose wri- 
tings met with a warm reception in France, contributed still 
further to debase public morals. The influence of unprinci- 
pled women, who, from the time of Francis I. had been al- 
lowed to appear at court,” the quarrels of the Catholic theo- 
logians among themselves, and with those of other commu- 
nions; the immorality of many of the clergy; and perse- 
cution for conscience’ sake, combined to shake the popular 
faith in Christianity, and surrender the nation to the dominion 
of impiety and vice. When Louis, smitten with the charms 
of an old woman of fifty, the widow of a buffoon, made Mad- 
ame de Maintenon the partner of his throne, he suddenly 
reformed. As the ruling passions of this monarch were uni- 
formity and absolutism, he exacted from his courtiers a re- 
form, as sudden and entire as his own. But his efforts, like 
all attempts at uniformity, only produced uniformity of hy- 
pocrisy. The most dissolute courtiers appeared before the 
king with a grave and pious demeanor, and the whole court 
possessed the “semblance of worth, not substance.” 

*“A court,” said Francis, “without women is like a year without a spring, a 
spring without roses.” He fcund, to his own sad experience, that these roses 
were not without thorns. What was the character of these women, we may 


learn from the very edifying disclosures of that solemn blockhead, the pseudo- 
priest Brantome.—(Euvres, tom. II. 
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The infidelity with which Massillon had to grapple was 
not of the Tom Paine school, a vulgar Caliban belching out 
his maudlin blasphemies; neither was it the philosophical 
rationalism of a Bolingbroke, or Shaftesbury; nor the pas- 
sionate sentimentalism of a Shelley, a noble, though fallen 
spirit, transfixed upon the rock of his own delusion, and rail- 
ing, like hisown Prometheus, against an imaginary demon. 
It was either the crude scepticism of the thoughtless and 
dissolute in high places, the genial creed of men and women, 
upon whose voluptuous pleasures the morality of the Bible 
turned, with forbidding aspect, and who were, therefore, anx- 
ious to escape from its restraints, by denying or doubting its 
truth; or the flippant objections of sciolists, who made a dis- 
play of their independence by contempt of the most revered 
and time-honored opinions. 

Such was the condition of Paris, when the eloquent Ora- 
torian appeared on that gay and splendid theatre. Such were 
the desperate odds against which he had to contend. No 
wonder that he failed. But his was a failure that covered 
him with glory. 

With this state of things around him, it was one of the 
principal aims of Massillon to exorcise the demon of unbe- 
lief. Aware of the nature of those fastnesses in which the 
enemy lay entrenched, he marshals his forces with exquisite 
skill, and selects with judgment the point of attack. He 
knew that the scepticism of his gay and volatile countrymen 
was lodged in the heart, and that the passions were its servi- 
tors; that the doubts which they professed, were not the 
honest misgivings of a beleaguered intellect, pressed by the 
sophistry of its adversaries, and anxious to cut its way to the 
vantage-ground of truth, but the despairing cries of rebellious 
passions, surprised in their last retreat, and clamorous for 
protection, in their riotous career. Without stopping to ex- 
amine the specific objections, which they propose, and refute 
them in detail, he falls upon them, en masse ; lays bare 
their origin; discovers their dark and secret haunts; and 
pours the withering fire of his irresistible argument into the 
very citadel of the foe. The sermon on “Doubts in Reli- 
gion,” strikes us as one of the most masterly specimens of 
agzressive polemics. He there proves that these doubts pro- 
ceed from ignorance, licentiousness and vanity; and were 
only designed as opiates to a restless conscience. He tears 
off the mask from the libidinous sceptic, holds up to scorn 
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his pretended philosophy, and derides his factitious bravery; 
which, with all his attempts at concealment, only betrays the 
apprehensions of guilt. Conscious of his power, the cham- 
pion of truth carries the war into the camp of the enemy, and 
his sword, like the ethereal weapon of Michael, fells squad- 
rons at once, 
“With huge two-handed sway 
Brandished aloft, the horrid edge comes down 
Wide wasting.” 


Nature had done much to make Massillon an orator: art 
did still more. In addition to a person uncommonly hand- 
some and prepossessing, he possessed great argumentative 
powers, united with a vivid imagination and the most exqui- 
site sensibility ; and a voice, the sweet and silvery tones of 
which, were in perfect unison with the benignant expression 
of his countenance, and the tenderness of his heart. His 
delivery was animated and impressive. In action he was 
sparing, but appropriate. He seems to have had little regard 
for those arbitrary rules, which define, with mathematical 
precision, the position of the head and feet, the curvature of 
the arm, &c., and propose, by a sort of military drilling, to 
metamorphose raw recruits into orators. But he had made 
eloquence his study, and had acquired its most fascinating 
graces. When he took his seat in the pulpit, he seemed lost 
in profound meditation. On rising tospeak, his subdued and 
- thoughtful countenance announced the grandeur and impor- 
tance of the truths he was about to utter. He opens his 
mouth, and the audience is enchained. He kindles as he 
proceeds. An inward fire, a holy enthusiasm, burns within 
him, and struggles to find its way out. It glows in his coun- 
tenance, flashes from his eyes, and blazes at every portal. 
Every feature, every limb, is eloquent.” 

Massillon, like President Edwards, and Bishop Butler, al- 
though a retired student, and mingling little with the world, 
had sounded all the depths of his own heart, and was pro- 
foundly acquainted with human nature. On being asked, 
how he had acquired his knowledge of mankind, he replied, 
“The human heart contains the germ of all the passions, and 
it is only necessary to examine it, to discover them. When 
[ am about to compose a sermon, I imagine to myself that 
some one is consulting me on an important and perplexing 
affair—I do all I can to bring him to a just and firm decision. 


* See the Preface to his Works, by his nephew. 
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I exhort, I urge, and I do not Jeave him, till he surrenders to 
my arguments.” He had studied man in all the strange con- 
tradictions of his mysterious nature: a being of infinite hopes, 
boundless prospects, and debasing appetites; in whom the 
noblest powers were combined with the most grovelling pro- 
pensities; and subjection to objects of sense, alternated with 
irrepressible longings after “the first good and first fair.” A 
constant inspection of his own inward life, had taught him 
sympathy with the spiritual conflicts of his fellow men; and 
his generous heart was touched with a feeling of their ‘infir- 
mities. His views of human nature, were tinged with that 
sombre coloring, which the observation of mankind forces 
upon considerate minds, but with none of the exaggerations 
of misanthropy. With Butler, he looked upon man as “made 
for virtue more than for any thing else: with Pascal, as evin- 
cing even in his present degradation and wretchedness, the 
dignity of a fallen monarch or an impoverished nobleman: 
with Bossuet, as a temple in ruins, where, among prostrate 
columns and broken arches, may sti]! be discerned traces of 
its original grandeur: and it is his to tell low, 


Those ruins shall be built again, 
And all that dust shall rise.” 


It is this perfect knowledge of human nature, combined 
with sympathy in its wants and woes, that forms the chief 
characteristic of Massillon’s eloguence. A charm is spread 
over his sermons by this pure and fervid humanity. 


“The flame 
Of most erected spirits, most tempered, pure, 
Ethereal.” 

They are suited to man, as man, and strike chords of res- 
ponsive sympathy in every human bosom. In his searching 
analysis of motives and feelings, and his accurate delineation 
of human nature, which is the same, under varying phases, 
in all mankind, each hearer recognized his own character, 
and thought that the discourse was intended for him alone. 
None of them stopped to criticise the sermon. Each went 
away silent and thoughtful, with downcast eyes and pensive 
countenance, carrying the arrows of the preacher fixed in his 
heart. 

Another element of Massillon’s pulpit power is his total 
forgetfulness of himself and absorption in his mighty theme. 
He seems to be borne along by an overpowering tide of love 
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and zeal. It was this abandon de lui-méme, this holy self- 
oblivion, this “eloquence of the heart,” which to use his own 
expression, “can alone reach the heart,” that bowed his hear- 
ers before him, and caused Baron, the actor, to exclaim, “This 
is indeed an orator, and we are only actors.” Quand nos 
rhétoriciens et nos prédicateurs sauront-ils que la vraie élo- 
quence ne consiste ni dans l’esprit ni dans les mots: mai 
quelle est une expression de |’ame, un bouillonnement du 
cceur, qui brale, qui étonne, et qui opére les plus grandes 
choses.* 

With the sermons of Massillon before us, we find no difii- 
culty in crediting the accounts, which have been transmitted 
tous, of their wonderful effects. We are not surprised to learn 
that his hearers were violently agitated; that they moved, to 
and fro, like the waves of a stormy sea; at one time drench- 
ed in tears, at another quivering with fear, or starting from 
theirseats in agony, and, as atthe firstdelivery of the discourse 
on “The small number of the saved,” drowning the voice ol 
the preacher with their cries, and arresting for a moment, the 
torrent of his impetuous eloquence. It is perhaps the great- 
est tribute to his eloquence, to say, that it checked, for a 
time, the downward march of Parisian morals, and held back 
the upper classes from that ocean of corruption, into which, 
in spite of every thing, they finally plunged.t 

Such was Massillon; and such he appeared at the court of 
Louis, when in 1699, he was summoned to Versailles, to 
preach the Advent Sermons. His first discourse was pecu- 
liarly impressive; and the exordium has been pronounced 

* Lettres du Pape Clement XIV. (Ganganelli aut quocunque nomine gaudct.) 

+ It may be asked, Have we the identical sermons that Massillon preached? 
Wehave. Itwas the custom of the French preachers to write their sermons, and 
memorize them. Massillon, andeven Mascaron, the Baron of the French pulpit, 
were in favor of the English practice of reading, but, fortunately for their suc- 
cess, never adopted it. Massillon, it must be confessed, had some reason to de- 
sire a change; for on one occasion, his memory failed him, and he stopped short 
in the midst of his sermon. It so happened that two of his confreres preached the 
same day, and failed in the same way. These sermons present us with Massillon’s 
pulpit style. It seems to be nothing more than the dress with which such a man 
would naturally clothe his thoughts. It is simple and remarkably clear. There is 
nothing in it of that mystic grandiloquence, that straining after magnificient noth- 
ings, which makes such a perfect baragoutin of the style of our Germanized and 
Coleridgeanized divines. We never listen to one of these dealers in transcendental 
metaphysics, without being reminded of the predicament of honest Marotte, who 
was compelled to receive the orders of her young mistress, in the style ofa Parisian 
blue—précieuse—and muttering to ourselves, with that perplexed fille-de.cham- 
bre—Par ma foi, je ne sais point quelle béte c’est 14: il faut parler chrétien, st 
vons voulez que je vous entende. 
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one of the master-pieces of modern eloquence. Louis was 
then at the heighi of his power and glory. He had spread 
the terror of his arms over Europe, was deemed the greatest 
monarch of the age, and was intoxicated with fame and flat- 
tery. ‘The preacher chose for his text, a passage of Scrip- 
ture which seemed least of all adapted to a prince like 
Louis. “Blessed are they that mourn.” “Sire,” said he, ad- 
dressing the king, “If the wor'd were to speak to you here, 
instead of Jesus Christ, it would not hold to your Majesty the 
same language. Blessed, it would say, is the prince who 
has never fought but to conquer, &c. But, Sire, Jesus Christ 
does not speak like the world.” ‘Thus did that honest and 
fearless coeur-de-lion speak “the testimonies of God before 
kings, and was notashamed.” It was during the delivery of 
these Advent Sermons, that Louis pronounced the well 
known encomium: “Father Massillon, I have heard many 
fine orators in my chapel, and have been very much pleased 
with them. As for you, every time I have heard you, I have 
been very niuch displeased with myse 
The long and checkered reign of Louis XIV. at length 
came to a close, and Massiilon was selected to pronounce his 
funeral oration. ‘The Sainte Chapelle, at Paris, a Gothic 
pile, the work of Montereau, was chosen as the scene of this 
solemn pageant. It was a noble and venerable edifice. 
Nearly five centuries had rolled away, since the piety of St. 
Louis first dedicated it to the service of religion. Twenty 
kings had bowed, in succession, before its altar; and as many 
generations had silently melted away around its lofty and en- 
during walls. Theinterior of this ancient and spaciouschapel 
was fitted up for the occasion. Its walls were hung with 
black, and from its centre rose a magnificent mausoleum, 
adorned with the arms and trophies of the departed king: and 
when, on the day of the august ceremony, it was filled with 
the highest orders of the kingdom, clad in mourning, the 
whole must have presented a most grave and imposing spec- 
tacle. ‘The deceased monarch was, also, an object of no or- 
dinary interest. His reign had extended beyond the usual 
limits of the life of man. The survivor of more than thirty 
kings in Europe, ten popes, and a hundred princes in Italy 
and Germany, he had at length succumbed, himself, to the 
king of terrors. Nearlyall the friends of his youth were gone. 
A few still re mained. This feeble remnant had come, with 
faint and faltering steps, to pay the last offices at the bier of 
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their royal master; and their silvered locks, seen here and 
there, contrasted, touchingly, with the sable hue of that vast 
assembly. Of all the preachers who had shared his special 
confidence and esteem, only one survived. Bossuet and 
Bourdaloue had passed together from the stage of action, and 
Flechier had recently sunk to rest, among his sorrowing pa- 
rishioners at Nimes. He who was this day to grace the ob- 
sequies of the great monarch, was the last of his noble line; 
and a half century had passed over him. Massillon rose 
slowly in the pulpit, and announced his text. Eccl. i. 16-17, 
“Io, | am become great,” &c. He remained silent for a few 
moments, his eyes fixed upon the ground, then gazed all 
around upon the funeral drapery of the chapel, the crowd 
below, and the mausoleum before him—and exclaimed, “God 
alone is great, my brethren.” 

In 1717 Massillon was honored with the mitre. The 
regent, Duke of Orleans, presented him to the diocese of 
Clermont, a place destined to the double honor of containing 
the cradle of Pascal and grave of Massillon, and where their 
statues are still to be seen. The next year he preached be- 
fore Louis XV., then in his minority, the series of discourses 
known as Petit Caréme. This production, composed in the 
short space of six weeks, although it has been greatly ad- 
mired, does not seem to us to rise to the free and majestic 
eloquence which distinguishes his earlier productions. ‘The 
subject must be his apology. It was regarded, however, as 
his chef-d’auvre—became the model of succeeding preach- 
ers, and lay, side by side, with the Athalie of Racine on the 
table of Voltaire. It has since acquired historical impor- 
tance, by its bearing upon a great political revolution, to 
which we shall presently refer. 

From the period of his promotion, the Bishop of Cler- 
mont confined himself principally to his diocese, where his 
kindness, politeness and charity won all hearts. Impressed 
with his own sentiment “la sacerdoce est une dignité la- 
borieuse,” and observing the simplicity of a primitive bishop, 
he was able, in the course of the first two years, to present 
20,000 livres to the Hotel-Dieu at Clermont, and to establish 
a public library which still exists. But it was upon the 
clergy of his diocese, that his influence was most salutary. 
He endeavored to reclaim them from their secular habits, and 
to infuse into them the spirit of devotion to their sacred call- 
ing. At their synodical convocations, he addressed them 
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with an urgency and a pathos which often drew tears from 
every eye. It is, as developed in these Discours Synodaux, 
that we love to contemplate the character of this great and 
good man. In them he appears the meek, benevolent bishop, 
worthy of an office which was once illustrated by the virtues 
of apostles and martyrs. 

The Bishop of Clermont sought to awaken, in the bosoms 
of his clergy, a professional enthusiasm, in the noblest sense 
of the term. No labors or sacrifices were to be oy wg 
they were rather to be weleomed—in the godlike work « 
saving souls. They were to find their happiness in thelr 
work, and their reward in the bliss that was to crown it. 
And, surely, such considerations are the only supports of a 
service which, like that of most Christian ministers, proffers 
no El Dorado of worldly fame and opulence to stimulate the 
hopes ofambitious adventurers. 'T he y were to be the frie ends 


ad fathers of their people. His advice is, 

“Speak of the disorders of your people oftener to God than to them. 
Lament before him, the obstacles which your unfaithfulness, rather 
than their obstin icy, Opposes to their « onversion. At his feet take to 
yourselves the blame ot your un] rofitable n inistry. Like a tender 
father, extenuate in his pre sence, the of your children, and ac- 

ise only yourselves. Bear them constantly, on your hearts, when 
you pre sent yourselves before him; and let your grief and groans 

er their sins insure the success of your instructions and cares. And 
ember that you will labor in vain, unless your constant prayers 

ll draw down 1 upon your labors that unction and those graces 
which alone can render them useful.” Tom. IL. p. 353. 


It was by instructions such as these, enforced by his own 
bright example, that the Bishop of Clermont endeared him- 
self to the clergy and people of his diocese. Never did 
community look up to their spiritual guide with warmer af- 
fection, or requite his cares with a more filial reverence. 
When he walked thro oh the streets of Clermont, the people 
hailed him with delight, and even the children would trip 
along at his side “to share the good man’s smile.” But even 
these children could notice that his hair was growing whiter, 
and the hand of time was marking deep furrows in his 
comely countenance. Hisend was approaching. And yet, 
when it came, it was unexpected. ‘The last hours of this 
excellent man were unaccompanied by those painful and 
protracted sufferings, which call into exercise the Christian 
graces. He felt nothing of that secret premonition—that 
musique interieure, as Madame De Stael so beautifully ex- 

5 VOL. 111.—No. 5. 
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presses it—which sometimes announces the approach of the 
angel ef death. He fell suddenly upon his dying couch as 
the prophet stepped into his chariot of fire, and was gone ina 
moment. He died of apoplexy September 18, 1743, passing, 
like Bourdaloue, and Whitefield, by a short interval, from the 
pulpit to the tomb. That tomb was bedewed with the tears, 
and hallowed by the benedictions of a hundred thousand 
mourners. The people of Clermont wept over him, as a 
father. And long after he had laid down his episcopal ho- 
nors at the feet of death, many a heart would swell, and many 
an eye would fill, at the bare mention of the name of Mas- 
sillon. 

An extremely interesting incident is related by D’Alem- 
bert. Some years after the decease of Massillon, a traveller, 
who happened to be in Clermont, wished to see his country 
residence; and for this purpose, applied to an old vicar, who 
had been one of its inmates, during the life of the Bishop, but 
had not visited it, since his death. 'The venerable ecclesias- 
tic was induced, though reluctantly, to accompany him. 
When they reached the place, he proceeded to point out to 
the traveller, the different parts. “These,” said he, as he 
passed through the garden, “are the paths in which the 
Bishop used to walk with us: yonder is the arbor in which 
he sat and read; this,” he continued, the tears trickling down 
his furrowed cheeks, “is the garden which he cultivated with 
his own hands.” 'They then entered the dwelling; and 
when they came to the room, in which the prelate breathed 
his last, “This,” said he, “is the place where we lost him;” 
and fainted. “The ashes of Titus, or of Marcus Aurelius,” 
adds D’Alembert, “might have envied such a tribute of regard 
and aflection.”” 

With the theological sentiments of Massillon, we, as re- 
viewers, have nothing to do. As a preacher, he is charac- 
terised by originality of thought and depth of feeling. That 
happy combination of qualities, which the French critics call 
onction —a union of gravity and warmth, of serious earnest- 
ness and pathos—constitutes the chief merit of his oratory. 
In sublimity of conception and splendor of diction, he is in- 
ferior to Bossuet: and his flight, although, in general, higher, 
is less sustained than F'lechier’s, or Saurin’s. Bourdaloue 
was his model, so far as he had any. But the disciple far 


* Eloge de Massillon.”’ 
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outstrips his master. ‘The Jesuit wants originality. This 
is, perhaps, attributable to his favorite studies. We never 
think of him, but as pouring over ponderous folios, and re 
calling to mind Milton’s description of his tutor Junius, in 
one of his Latin poems. 


Veterum prelarga volumina patrOm 
Versantem. 


Hence, his inventive powers lay buried under a mass of pa- 
tristical lore, and he is perpetually turning from his path to 
hunt down some conceit of those canonized doctors. Bour- 
daloue reasons; and he reasons like an expert dialectician. 
Massillon also reasons; but his arguments do not seem to be 
forged in the brain, but to come, as Sheridan said of Rowland 
Hill’s, “red-hot from the heart.” Although inferior, in some 
respects, to the great preachers to whom we have referred, 
yet in all the requisites of a noble and effective eloquenee, he 
stands foremost among the men of his times; Il éclipsa 
tout.* Of all who have succeeded him, Whitefield, if we 
judge not from his published sermons, but from well ac- 
credited accounts, is the only one who could venture to dis- 
puie his pre-eminence. But Massillon approaches nearer to 
our ideal of a perfect orator—-the omni Jaude cumulatus ora- 
tor—than that illustrious itinerant. It is difficult, however, 
to decide between them. Et vitula tu dignus et hic. But, 
Whitefield excepted, we have no hesitation in subscribing to 
the opinion of Blair, that Massillon was the greatest pulpit 
orator of modern times. 

We now turn to contemplate Massillon, in a dilierent point 
of view —as one of the earliest friends of constitutional liberty 
in France. The grand aim, the leading purpose of Louis 
XIV. was to build up an absolute government and an abso- 
lute church. He possessed the most extravagant notions of 
royal prerogative; and, in his instructions to the Dauphin, 
he has expressed his sentiments without reserve. 


*La Harpe, Cours de Litt. VIII. p. 209 


t Our admiration of Massillon once broke forth in the form of Latin Hexame- 
ters. We vive them, for the benefit of the classical reader. 
Sacrum oratorem, vita linguaque disertum 


Gallia perdidit, et tumulum lacrymis madefecit 
Nomen at exiguum eterno potietur honore. 
Gallo nunc cedant Itali, validique Britanni, 
Et quiqui excellunt blande dulcedine lingue 
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“You must be convinced that kings are absolute lords, and have 
the full and entire disposal of all property, whether in the possession 
of the clergy, or of laymen; and may use it, at all times, as wise 
economists. Soalso, the lives of their subjects are their own property, 
He who has given kings to men has ordered them to be respected as 
his vicegerents, reserving to himsell alone the right of examining their 


conduct.” Q£uvres de Louis XIV. tom. II. 


Massillon had been taught in a different school. He was 
a profound student of the Bible, that best text-book of the 
rights of man; and he drew from it those great principles of 
liberty, which, springing up from the same source, glowed in 
the bosoms of the Puritans, and glittered on the banner of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 


“Sire,” said he, addressing the juvenile monarch, “It is not the sov- 
ereign, but the law that should reign over the people. You are only 
its servant and first depositary.” 

“A great man, a prince is not born for himself. He belongs to his 
subjects. The people in elevating him, have confided to him power 
and authority; but in exchange for these, they have reserved his 
time, his care. his vigilance, for themselves...... It is the people who, 
by the command of God, have made kings all that they are: it is their 
duty to be what they are, only for the people. Yes, Sire, it was th 


choice of the nation which first placed the sceptre in the hands of 


your ancestors: it was that choice which placed them upon the mili- 
tary buckler, and proclaimed them sovereigns. The kingdom has 
become, in consequence, the heritage of their successors; but they 


owe it originally to the free consent of their subjects. Birth alor 
pl ices them in possession of the throne: but it was the public suffrage 
which first connected that right and prerogative with their birth. In 
short, as the original source of authority rests with us, they have no 
richt to use it but for our benefit. Flatterers, Sire. will continually 
report to you that you are accountable to no one for your actions, &e.” 
Petit Caréine. 


Brave and noble words, worthy to be placed by the side of 


those which fell from the sternest Republican of the English 
school. 

“For therein stands the office of a king, 

His honor, virtue, merit, and chief praise, 

That for the public all this weight he bears.” 

These sentiments seem to have made little impression on 
the mind of Louis XIV. or of his courtiers; but they woke 
the echoes of freedom in a coming generation. Uniting with 
other causes, then at work, they sowed the dragon’s teeth 
which sprung up inte the armed men of the French Revo- 
lution. Louis XIV. had done his best to root out of the 
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kingdom all dissent, political and religious. To this end, 
the blood of the Huguenots had flowed like water; the amia- 
ble archbishop of Cambray had been proscribed, for the lib- 
eralism of his Telemaque; the recluses of Port Royal had 
been assailed in their peaceful retreat, and scattered to the 
winds; and France, like an unnatural mother, had cast from 
her bosom, a million of her best and bravest children. But 
allin vain. ‘These measures only hastened the catastrophe 
which they were intended to avert; and the monarchy, 
which passed out of the hands of Louis XIV., with all the 
decrepitude of the old monarch himself, was soon shaken to 
1eces, 

Had any one of those gay and frivolous courtiers, who 
filled the Chapel of the Tuileries, when Massillon delivered 
his instructions to the young king, been suddenly gifted with 
insight into futurity, sad indeed, would have been the scenes 
which must have crowded on his startled vision. Looking 
down the vista of little more than half a century, the cye of 
the prophet would have descried that portentous hand-writ- 
g on the wall, which told that the kingdom had departed 
from them, and the Bourbon dream of absolute power had 
faded forever. He would have known that the period was 
not far distant when that very chapel would echo to the 
tread of unhallowed feet—the ancient cathedral of Notre 
Dame, along the arches of which had rolled the thunders of 
Bossuet, would resound with the tramp and roar of an athe- 
istical faction, enthroning before its altar, a strumpet as the 
Goddess of Reason, and desecrating it with their impious 
orgies—the Holy Book be taken from its place, and trailed, 
at the tail of an ass, through the streets of Paris—the dark 
and silent sepulchres of St. Dennis, which had been the 
r sting-place of roval: dust for ages, be thrown open to the 
light of day, and the bones of mightiest monarchs trampled 
under foot of men—when. to them the darkest shade in this 
frightful picture, the guillotine would rise from the Place de 
Concord, and the blood of the meekest of the Bourbons be 
poured out, ignominiously, upon the se affold, in expiation of 


l? 


the crimes and follies of his race. 

Krom the doctrines of the Petit Caréme, there was but one 
step to the theories of the Contrat Social. But while the 
latter was a proscribed book, and its dogmas contemned, as 
the idle dreams of a melancholic visionary, the production 
of the Bishop was allowed unrestricted circulation ; and 
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became the manual of the middle class, a large and respec- 
table body, whom the policy of Richelieu and Mazarin had 
raised to wealth and inteliigence, but who were exposed to 
the daily humiliation of seeing themselves excluded from 
public honors, because their plebian blood had not flowed, 
for ages, through accredited channels. The imbecility, pro- 
digality, and lechery of the king, fanned the flame of discon- 
tent. Louis XIV. had, indeed, impoverished his kingdom 
by sumptuous expenditures, and lavished the best blood of 
France in wars of ambition and conquest. But the people 
saw great public improvements completed, magnificent edi- 
fices rising among them, and large additions made to their 
territorial domains. Their vanity was flattered ; they re- 
mained quiet, and felt no disposition to theorize on govern- 
ment. But when, in the next reign, the resources of the 
kingdom, raised by oppressive taxation, were wasted on the 
minions and harlots of Louis XV.; the treasury drained to 
maintain his foolish projects, and licentious establishments, 
among which the Parc-aux-cerfs rivalled the pollutions of 
Capree ; the highest appointments disposed of at the chess- 
board of the Marchioness de Pompadour, or Madame Du 
Barry ; and the interests of the kingdom made the sport of 
the vilest passions; in short, when government was _ used, 
merely as a means of pampering the vices of the king and 
court, popular discontent waxed louder and louder; until, 
at last, a storm was raised, such as not even the moderation 
of the sixteenth Louis could quell, and the monarchy was 
swept away. 

Had the fellow-citizens of Massillon imbibed, with his 
spirit of liberty, his reverence for religion and law, they 
would have been spared the excesses which stained the Re- 
volution ;* and that great crisis might have been invested 
with a glory, not inferior to that which distinguished the 
nativity of our own Republic. But the liberalism of the 
age was not confined to politics. It assailed the venerable 
truths of religion. From the saloon of Baron D’Helbach, 
where the Voltaires, the Diderots, and D’Alemberts congre- 
gated, issued streams of corruption, which infected all classes 
of society. The contagion crept through all orders; and 
So vitiated the social fabric, that it could be removed, only 
by rending the structure to its foundation. At that spectacle 


*Vid. Compendium der Christlichen Dogmengeschichte von Dr. L. F. 0. Baum- 
garten-Crusius. p. 450. Leipzig, 450. 
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the world stood pale and aghast; for, surely, never did im- 
piety and cruelty play their parts on a more imposing theatre. 
In every act of that dark tragedy, through which France 
hurried to ruin, there was proclaimed to mankind, at least 
one solemn lesson—that true liberty 


“With richt reason dwells 
Twinned, and from her hath no dividual being.” 


Liberty, in uniting with impiety, embraced a fiend, that 
despoiled her of her innocence, and consigned her to an ig- 
noble end. Religion was her only lawful spouse. Such a 
union would have been blessed of heaven and earth. But 
when, in the wild frenzy of the Revolution, forgetful of her 
first love, she stooped to minister at the shrine of atheism— 
the foul Mokanna of that bloody idolatry—she shared the 
fate of the luckless Zelica. ‘To worship a veiled impostor 
for a divinity ; to pledge her vow of fide’ity, in a charnel- 
house, with draughts of human blood; and then, to shrink, 
in agony, from the uncurtained countenance of the demon ; 
and, disguised in his hateful habiliments, to die by the hands 
of those who loved her best—was the sad lot of Gallican 
liberty. 

We must, at length, turn away from Massillon. A century 
is just about to close, since he terminated his earthly career. 
The present is a fit time to wreathe fresh garlands on his 
tomb. During that period, the world has not seen his su- 
perior, and scarcely his equal. Our readers will, therefore, 
pardon us, if, in the fondness of our leve and reverence, we 
have delayed then, too long, in paying this centennial tribute 
to his memory. ; 
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Arr. HL—1. Collections of the Georgia Historical Society, 
Vol. I. Savannah : 1840. 

2. Collections of the Georgia Historical Socr ty. Vol. HL. 

Savannah: 1842. 

Be 0 a rae Ve mor tals of Jame AY O ali thor} , Foun ler of 

the Colony of Greor gia in North-. {merica. Bs ’ THappevs 

Mason Harris, D. D. Boston: 1841. 
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Tue Georgia Historical Society was organized in June, 
1839, and before one year had ¢ lapsed, presented a vo lume 
of its collections to the public. This first fruit, of the first 
Historical Society south of Virginia, was a valuable contri- 
bution to the cause of Historv. and prove d the zeal and efh- 
ciency of the Institution. ‘Since then, two years have 
passed, and a second volume of its Collections is on ou 
table, fo Towing up the important series begun in the first. 
These volumes possess the extrinsic interest of being th 
first effi rt of the kind this side of the Potomac. 

There is, it is true, a “ Virginia Historical and Philosophi- 
cal S ine instituted in 1831, but it has only published a 
small pamphlet, containing an address, and a few facts rela- 
tive to the society. The * Charleston Library Society” has 
also connected with it an Historical Committee, and their 
report, drawn up by Benjamin Elliott, Esq., shews u hat they 
possess very r ae and valuable materials, but, with the ex- 
ception of that paper, nothing has been oublished by them; 
and nothing similar to the volumes of the “Georgia Histori- 
cal Society” have ever been presented to the public, either 
in the Southern or South-Western States. 

In each of the New-England States there exist Historical 
Societies, all of which are in efficient operation. 

New-York, and Pennsylvania also. have similar institu- 
tions; the “Virginia Historical and Literary Society” has 
but a nominal existence, and in no other of the original 
thirteen States, except Georgia, the youngest of the colonies, 
do they exist. New-Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, North- 
Carolina and South-Carolina, rich as their materials must 
be, have allowed Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Tennessee, and 
Michigan, to be up and doing before them, in gathering “ 
scattered materials of state and territorial his tory, and i 
laying foundations for the most valuable public bre sho 
These various Historical Societies, have published fifty- 
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seven volumes, besides numerous pamphlets and monogra- 
phic sketches; and the New-Hampshire and Connecticut 
Historical Societies have each a volume nearly ready for 
the press. It will readily be seen, therefore, how much val- 
uable information—how many hitherto hidden stores of 
knowledge—how much otherwise ungathered information, 
about the settlement and condition of our country, has been 
collected by these various laborers in their several fields of 
inquiry. They have, by their industry and research, quvar- 
ried out a large part of the materials of our national history, 
and have brought up from the depths of antiquity, the laws, 
the customs and the condition of our ancestors, and spread 
them out before us, with all their lessons of warning or ex- 
ample. But for the operation of such agencies, much of the 
literature pertaining to this department would have been 
lost. ‘These societies, have become the depositories of the 
documents and pamphlets and letters and papers, which else 

me or carelessness would have destroyed, leaving many an 
iatus in our annals, and many a doubt unresolved. Nor 
only so, but they have excited a spirit of inquiry among 
educ ated men generally, and many of the valuable contri- 
butions to this branch of literature, owe their existence in- 
cidentally to the inspiriting efforts of these Societies. For 
example, Col. Force’s volumes of “ Historical Tracts,” Car- 
roll’s valuable “ Historical Collections of South-Carolina,” 
Holmes’ “American Annals,” Savage’s fine edition of “Win- 
throp’s History of New-England,” Davis’ “ Morton’s Me- 
morial,” Young’s “Chronicles of the Pilgrims,” Felt’s 
Pg meer Currency,” Delafield’s “Antiqu. Americana,” 

Col. Stone’s “ Indian Biographies,” Lanman’s “ History of 
Michigan.” &c. &c. In another direction, it has led to the 
exploration of various American and European Repositories 
of colonial documents, and has already resulted in twenty- 
two volumes of original documents pertaining to Georgia ; 
derived from the Board of Trade, Plantation and State 
Paper Offices, and British Museum, England. In the ap- 
pointment of Rev. Dr. Hawks, by the General Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States, to 
collect in Europe papers relating to the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of our country, and in the many volumes of materials 
he was able to obtain in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lam- 
beth, from the Fulham Manuscripts, and from the Archives 
of the Society for the propagation of the Gospel in foreign 

6 VOL. I111.—No. 5. 
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parts—In the appointment of Col. Broadhead, by the State 
of New-York, to explore the old documents in Holland and 
England relating to the settlement of New-Amsterdam, 
(New-York,) which promise to yield the richest treasures of 
State history. In the researches of Mr. Forstall, among 
the public documents, relative to Louisiana, deposited in 
the archives of the department “ De la Marine et des Colo- 
nies” at Paris—in the national collection of valuable papers, 
by Force and Clarke, entitled “American Archives,” and 
other similar undertakings. And who can tell, how much 
influence the spirit which these societies have engendered, 
has had in bringing out Sparks’ splendid editions of the 
Lives and Writings of Washington and Franklin; Gilpin’s 
“Madison Papers ;” Bancroft’s noble “ History of the United 
States;” Prescott’s “ Ferdinand and Isabella;” Irving’s “Co- 
lumbus;” or any of the other interesting historical and bio- 
graphical works which have within the last twenty or thirty 
years, been sent forth from the American press? By di- 
recting the minds of our educated men to the resources of 
their own country, they have drawn upon them with a lib- 
eral hand; so that there is scarcely a portion of it, about 
which we do not know something, through the labours and 
investigations of members of these several Historical So- 
cieties. Much remains to be developed; but more has 
been done towards building up a true American History, 
than has ever been accomplished, during the same period, 
in any nation on the globe. 
_ We hope the time is not far distant, when every State in 
the Union will have its Historical Society, with its library 
and cabinet, and when, in every department of this field, 
there will be found active and able laborers, collecting, ar- 
ranging and publishing the history of their several States. 
Nothing more surely indicates the progressive spirit of 
inquiry, than the multiplication of Societies having for their 
object the garnering up of knowledge pertaining to Ameri- 
can History. Had these efforts been of earlier date, how 
much, that is now irrevocably lost, would have been pre- 
served to enrich and augment its annals. But deplorations 
are now useless, except as they stimulate the present gene- 
ration, to secure the materials which yet remain, and which 
are constantly accumulating, that they be not wantonly des- 
iroyed. The motto of the Georgia Historical Society, and 
that which encircled the first colonial seal of that Province, 
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“Non sibi, sed aliis,’ should be the disinterested device of 
him, whose studies lie with the past; gathering up the nar- 
ratives of other days—compiling the events of our early 
settlements—searching the records of peace and war, and 
treading, with the lofty aspirations of the scholar, “the sa- 
cred walks” of history, “where at each step imagination 
burns.” He labors for posterity, and, like David, he only 
gathers together the gold and the silver, the brass and iron, 
the timber and stone, while another erects the Temple and 
calls it by his name. 

In connection with the two volumes of the “Georgia 
Historical Collections,” we have placed at the head of this 
article the “Memorials of Oglethorpe,” by Doctor Harris. 
These all refer to one period—bear principally upon the 
same events, and are, in some measure, necessary, the one 
to the other. This latter work has already been ably re- 
viewed in the North American, by Professor Sparks, but it 
is a subject which one article can neither exhaust nor fully 
elucidate. The two volumes of “Collections” contain, be- 
side introductions, appendices, the anniversary orations of 
Judge Law and Doctor Stevens, &c. re-publications of very 
scarce tracts, relating to the settlement and trusteeship of 
Georgia, and one original sketch of the life of Oglethorpe, 
presented to the Society, by Thomas Spalding, Esq. 

The first of these re-publications is a “New Act of the 
Provinces of South-Carolina, Georgia,” &c. London, 1733, 
and is said by Nichols, in his “ Literary Anecdotes,” to have 
been from the pen of General Oglethorpe. Two others 
are by Benjamin Martyn, the Secretary of the Trust; and 
of the rest, some are official, and others are by private per- 
sons. 

They run through a period from the beginning of the Co- 
lonial design, to near the expiration of the Trustees’ Charter, 
and present rather a full survey of the origin, settlement, 
preservation and external and internal condition of the Pro- 
vince. 

James Oglethorpe was not the first who suggested the 
planting of a Colony between the Rivers Savannah and 
Alatamaha. Sir Robert Mountgomery, Bart., as early as 
1717 proposed to establish a settlement there, under the fan- 
ciful name of the “Margravate of Azilia,” and he set forth 
his views in a very enthusiastic piece, entitled “A discourse 
concerning the designed establishment of a new colony to 
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the South of Carolina, in the most delightful country in the 
universe.” His description of the country was even more 
fanciful than the plan of settlement which accompanied his 
proposals. He remarks 

“That nature has not blessed the world with any tract which can 
be preferable to it; that Paradise, with all her virgin beauties, may 
be modestly supposed at most but equal to its native excellencies. 

“It lies in the same latitude with Palestine herself;—that promised 
Canaan, which was pointed out by God’s own choice, to bless the 
labors of a favorite people. It abounds with rivers, woods and mea- 


dows. Its gentle hills are full of mines, lead, copper, iron, and even 
some of silver. *Tis beautiful, with odoriferous plants, green all the 


year. Pine, cedar, cypress, oak, elm, ash or walnut, with innumera- 
ble other sorts, both fruit or timber trees, grow every where so plea- 
santly, that though they meet at top, and shade the traveller, they 
are, at the same time, so distant in their bodies, and so free from un- 
derwood or bushes, that the deer and other game, which feed in 
droves along these forests, may be often seen near half a mile between 
them.” 

His plan, however, failed. It was beautiful upon the map, 
but impracticable in reality. Fifteen years afterwards, an- 
other design was originated by Lord Percival, Oglethorpe, 
and a few others, to make a settlement on the territory 
where Sir Robert Mountgomery purposed to establish his 
“ Margravate of Azilia.” These noblemen, gentlemen and 
merchants 


“ Petitioned the King in Council for a grant of land in South-Caro- 
lina, and liberties to lay out such charities as they themselves should 
give, or receive from others, in carrying over and establishing unfor- 
tunate families, in America ; and that the charities collected may not 
determine in the persons first relieved, but may extend itself to the 
latest ages, they propose to reserve a certain proportion of land in 
every township, and a certain small proportion of labor from every 
man, within the township, upon such land, and to apply the produce 
of the reserved land and labor on the supporting of the Colony, in 
sending over and relieving more poor families.” 

“The petitioners undertake, without any benefit to themselves, all 
the toil of soliciting charities, of clothing, supplying, arming, estab- 
lishing, and supporting a Colony of such persons as they judge to be 
most proper objects of charity.” 


The King approving of this design, they were incorpo- 
rated by a charter, in June, 1732, under the name of the 
“Trustees for éstablishing the Colony of Georgia in Ameri- 
ca.” 

It is interesting in this age of results, to turn back a cen- 
tury and survey the ends which the Trustees proposed to 
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themselves, by establishing such a colony. Benevolence 
was at its foundation, and is thus expresse d by them in a 
published account of their designs prior to their being car- 
ried into execution. 


“The Trustees intend to relieve such unfortunate persons, as cannot 
subsist here, and establish them in an orderly manner, so as to form 
a well-regulated town. As far as their fund goes, they will defray 
the charge of their passage to Georgia—give them necessaries, cattle, 
land and subsistence, till such time as they can build their houses 
and clear some of their land. They rely for success, first on the 


goodness of Providence, next on the compassionate disposition of 


the people of England ; and, they doubt not, that much will be spared 
from luxury and superfluous expenses, by generous tempers, when 
such an opportunity is offered them, by the giving of £20 to provide 
fora man or woman, or £10 to a child for ever. 

“By such a colony, many families, who would otherwise starve, 
will be provided for, and made masters of houses and lands—the 
people of Great Britain, to whom these necessitous families were a 
yurthen, will be relieved—numbers of manufacturers will be here 
employed, for supplying them with clothes, working tools and other 
necessaries ; and by giving refuge to the distressed Saltzburghers, 
ind other persecuted Protestants, the power of Britain, as a reward 
for its hospitality, will be increased, by the addition of so many reli- 
gious and industrious subjects.” 


And Oglethorpe remarks, in his “ New and Accurate Ac- 
count,” 


“These Trustees not only give land, to the unhappy who go thither, 


but are also empowered to receive the voluntary contributions of 


itable persons to enable them to furnish the poor adventurers 
Wi th all necessaries for the expense of the voyage, occupying the 


land, and supporting them, till they find themselves comfortably set- 
tle 1, So that now the unfortunate will not be obliged to bind them- 
selves to a long servitude, to pay for their passage, for they may be 

ried gratis into a land of liberty and plenty ; where they immedi- 


ately find themselves in possession f- competent estate, ina happier 


‘imate than they knew before, and they are unfortunate indeed if 


e they cannot forget their sorrows.””* 


This was surely a noble purpose. Other colonies had 
been planted by individuals and companies for wealth and 
dominion, but the Trustees of this, at their own desire, were 
restrained by the charter, “from receiving any grant of lands 
inthe Province, or any salary, fee, pe rquisite or profit what- 
ever by or from this undertaking.” The Proprietors of 
other colonies were looking to their own interests—the 
motto of the Trustees of this, was “non sibi sed aliis.” The 


*Collections, vol. I. p. 58 
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Proprietors of other colonies were anxious to build up cities 
and erect states, that should bear their names to a distant 
posterity, as the founders and settlers of a new country— 
the Trustees of this only busied themselves in erecting an 
asylum, whither they invited the indigent of their own, and 
the exiled Protestants of other lands. It was the first colo. 
ny ever founded by charity. New-England had been set- 
tled by Puritans, who fled thither for conscience’ sake— 
New-York by a company of merchants and adventurers in 
search of gain—Maryland by Catholics retiring from Pro. 
testant intolerance—Virginia by ambitious Cavaliers—Car. 
olina by the scheming and visionary Shaftsbury, and others 
for private aims and individual aggrandizement—but Geor- 
gia was planted by the hand of benevolence, and reared 
into being by the nurturings of a disinterested charity. 
“ These,” says Grahame, “were noble views, and worthy to 
be the source of an American Republic.” Thomson, the 
author of the “Seasons,” after beautifully eulogising the le 
bours of Oglethorpe and the Prison Committee, as 
“the generous band 


Who, touch’d with human wo, redressive search’d 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail!” 


says of the colonizing scheme, which, in part, had its origin 
from that Committee, 


“Oh great design! if executed well 
With patient care, and wisdom tempered zeal.” 


The design was noble, nor can the failure of its execution 
take ought from the merit of those who threw their money 
and their influence into this plan of charity, that the unfor- 
tunate might find comfort, and the persecuted an asylum, in 
the gorgeously described regions of South-Carolina. 

Another of the ends proposed by the Trustees, in their 
settlement of Georgia, was the making of it a silk, wine, 
oil and drug-growing colony. Oglethorpe thus writes on 
this subject. 

“We shall be their market for great quantities of raw silk, ané, 
poner for wine, oil, cotton, drugs, dying-stufts, and many other 
esser commodities. They have already tried the vine and the sik 
worm, and have all imaginable encouragement to expect that these 
will prove most valuable staple commodities to them. 

“The raw silk, which Great Britain and Ireland are able to cor 
sume, will employ forty or fifty thousand persons in that country, not 
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need they be the strongest or most industrious part of mankind ; it 
must be a weak hand indeed that cannot earn bread where silk worms 
and white mulberry trees are so plenty. Most of the poor in Great 
Britain, who are maintained by charity, are capable of this, though 
not of harder labor; and the planters may be certain of selling 
their raw silk to the utmost of the British demand for that commodity; 
because a British Parliament will not fail to encourage the importa- 
tion of it from thence, rather than from aliens, that the planters may 
be able to make large demands upon us for our home commodities; 
for this will be the consequence of their employing all their people 
in producing a commodity, which is so far from rivalling, that it will 
supply a rich manufacture to their mother country. 

“The present medium of our importation of silk, will not be the 
measure hereafter of that branch of trade, when the Georgians shall 
enter into the management of the silk worm. Great Britain will then 
be able to sell silk manufactures cheaper than all Europe besides, 
because the Georgians may grow rich, and yet aflord their raw silk 
for less than half the price that we now pay for that of Piedmont; 
the peasant of Peidmont, after he has tended the worm, and wound 
off the silk, pays half of it for the rent of the mulberry trees and the 
eggs of the silk worm; but in Georgia the working hand will have 
the benefit of all his labor. This is fifty in a hundred, or cent per 
cent difference in favor of the Georgians, which receives a great ad- 
dition from another consideration, viz. the Georgian will have his 
provisions incomparably cheaper than the Piedmontese, because he 
pays no rent for the land that produces them—he lives upon his own 
estate. But there is still another reason why Great Britain should 
quickly and effectually encourage the production of silk in Geor- 
gia, for, in effect, it will cost us nothing—it will be purchased by the 
several manufactures of Great Britain, and this, 1 fear,is not our 
a case with respect to Piedmont; especially, (if, as we have 
een lately told,) they have prohibited the importation of woollen 
goods into that principality.”* 


And Mr. Martyn, in his reasons for establishing the colo- 
ny of Georgia, says :* 


“The Italian, French, Dutch, Indian and China silks imported, 
thrown and wrought only, (including what are clandestinely run,) 
may, on the most moderate computation, be reckoned to cost us five 
hundred thousand pounds per annum, which may all be saved by 
raising the raw silk in Georgia, and afterwards working it up here, 
now we have attained the arts of making raw silk into organzine, and 
preparing it for our weavers, who can weave it into all sorts of 
Wrought silks, in as great perfection as any nation of the world ; so 
that we only want the staple [or raw silk,] and to have it at a reason- 
able rate. With this, Georgia will abundantly supply us, if we are 
not wanting to ourselves, and do not neglect the opportunity which 
Providence has thrown into our hands. 

“The saving this five hundred thousand pounds per annum, is not 
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all; but our supplying ourselves with raw silk from Georgia, carries 
this further advantage along with it, that it will provide a new or ad- 
ditional employment for at Jeast twenty thousand people in Georgia, 
for about four months in the year, during the silk season; and at 
least twenty thousand more of our poor here, all the year round, in 
working the raw silk, and preparing such manufactures as we send 
in return, or to purchase the said raw silk in Georgia, to which coun- 
try our merchants will trade to much greater advantage than they 
can expect to do to Italy, and yet, the exportation to this place, will, 
as I said before, be, in all probability, preserved.”* 


Wine was to be raised in “sufficient quantities not only 
for part of our consumption at home, but also for the sup- 
ply of our other plantations, instead of their going to Ma- 
deira for it.” 

Flax, hemp, and potashes were to be raised in such abun- 
dance, that the balance of trade with Russia, which had 
been over £176,000 against England, was to be reduced to 
£44,000 ; and indigo, cochineal, olives, dying woods, and 
drugs of various kinds, were to be as abundant as the de. 
mand for their consumption. 

Another end they proposed was the relieving of the 
mother country of a body of indigent paupers and unfor- 
tunate debtors. The investigations of the Prison-visiting 
Commiittee, appointed by the House of Commons, in 1728 
of which Oglethorpe was Chairman, led, in fact, to the ul- 
timate plan of Oglethorpe and his associates. 

Grahame, an English author, has well said, that “no mo- 
dern nation has ever enacted or inflicted greater legal se- 
verities upon insolvent debtors than England,” and the pic- 
ture which he paints, of their condition in the jails and 
prisons, is shocking to humanity. “A great design” then it 
truly was, to aim at the ame slioration of their condition, and 
the placi ing them in a state of freedom and self-supporting 
labor in the plantations, where, according to Sir Josiah 
Childs’ calculation, the produce of every laborer so occupied 
afforded maintenance to four people at home. The plant- 
ing of such colonies, so far from draining the mother coun- 
try, would, it was happily argued, increase it, and Livy was 
quoted to show that the Romans often sent some of her citi 
zens abroad into colonies, for the very increase of the 
people. 

Such were the three principal purposes of the Trustees 
in settling Georgia. Extravagance was their common char- 
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acteristic, for, in their excited visions, the colony of Geor- 
gia was not only to rival the elder settlements of America. 
but to rank first in the list of provinces depending on the 
British Crown. Neither the El Dorado of Raleigh, nor the 
Utopia of More, could compare with the g garden of Geor- 
gia, and the poet, the statesman, and the divine lauded its 
praises and prophesied its future greatness. Listen to the 
enthusiastic language of Oglethorpe. 


“Such an air and soil can only be fitly described by a poetical pen, 
because there is but little danger of exceeding the truth. Take. there- 
fore, part of Mr. Waller’s description of an island in the neighbour- 
hood of Carolina, to give you an idea of this happy climate. 

“The lofty cedar which to heaven aspires, 
The prince of trees, is fuel for their fires. 
The sweet palmettoes a new Bacchus yield, 
With leaves, as ample as the broadest shield. 
Under the shadow of whose friendly boughs. 
They sit carousing where their liquor grows. 
Figs there unplanted through the fields do grow, 
Such as fierce Cato did the Romans show; 
With the rare fruits inviting them to spoil 
Carthage, the mistress of so rich a soil 
With candid plantines and the juicy pine, 
On choicest melons and sweet grapes they dine, 
And with potatoes tat thei! lusty swine 
The kind spring, which but salutes us hex 
Inhabits there ans | courts them all the year. 
Ripe fruits and blossoms on the same tree live, 
At once they p romise, what at once they give. 
So sweet the air, so moderate the clime, 
None sickly lives, or dies before his time. 
Heaven sure has kept this spot of earth uncurst, 
To shew how all things were created first. 


“The thought of the poet in the last couplet is adopted by the in- 
genious Dr. Burnet, in his theory of the earth, with fine improvements 
of it The Dr. seems fully convinced that the te mperament of the 
climate of the Bermudas approaches very near that of the ante diluvian 
world, in which he fancies that spring and autumn were continual 
and universal over the face of the earth, = the Almighty, as Milton 
has it, turned the poles askance And, by physical reasoning, he 
deduces the longevity of the antediluvians ‘nn this happy equality 
of seasons, uninterrupted by the shocking vicissitu: des of heat and 
cold, which tear the human frame asunder. He thinks that a person 
born in the Bermuda °, and continuing there all his life time, has a mo- 
ral probability of living three hundred years. This conjecture seems 
to be supported by what we are told in Purchas’s Pilgrimage of one 
of the Indian kings of Florida, who ‘ is three hundred years old, and 
his father was fifty vears older and then living. The father is de- 
scribed asa skeleton costed with skin; his sinews, veils and arte- 
ries, and other parts, appeared so clearly through his skin, that one 
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might easily tell and discern them, the one from the other. His son 
shewed five generations descended from himself. It was such a 
figure as this Indian king, which induced the ancients to feign that 
Tithonus being very old was changed into a grasshopper. 


Longa Tithonum minuit Senectus.—Hor. 
Now Georgia is just about the middle of Purchas’s Florida.”* 


With such blazoned narratives, strengthened by the dis- 
interested efforts of a noble and learned body of Trustees, 
and by the personal supervision of its distinguished origi- 
nator, it is no matter of wonder that all Europe was aroused 
to attention, and that Swiss and German, Scotch and Er 
lish, alike pressed forward to this “ Promised Land.” While 
the French on the Gulf of Mexico, at Pensacola and Mo- 
ville; and the Spaniards at St. Augustine in Florida, strove 
with England for the mastery in Georgia: Philip of Spain 
declaring that he would as soon part with Madrid as with 
his claim to Georgia. 

Having seen the design of the Trustees—first, to provide 
an asylum for the poor debtor and persecuted Protestant— 
secondly, to erect a silk, wine, &c. growing colony—and,: 
thirdly, to relieve the mother country of an over-burdened 
population—let us examine the success of their anticipations, 
No one at all acquainted with the body of Trustees, but 
will concede to them the most humane and generous inten- 
tions. They were mostly men of high birth—of elevated 
station—of liberal views—of philanthropic aims—but they 
allowed their eager benevolence to warp their judgment, 
and their else cool imaginations, to be fixed by fanciful the- 
ories and over-drawn pictures. It was not long, however, 
before their credulity was chastened, by disastrous calami- 
ties. The benevolent motives which originated the design, 
could not, of course, be altered by any change in the char- 
acter or condition of the recipients of their charity ; so that 
that noble feature remained with them to the last. Though 
they took every precaution, and made every inquiry con- 
cerning those whom they admitted to their bounty, they 
were often deceived in their characters, and most of the 
early emigrants were altogether unworthy the assistance 
they received. Once in Georgia, they were disappointed 
in the quality and fertility of the lands—were unwilling to 
labor—hung for support upon the Trustees store—were 
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clamorous for privileges to which they had no right, and 
created discontent and factions where it was hoped they 
would live together in brotherly peace and charity—thus 
the benevolence of the Trustees became perverted—their 
good intentions thwarted, and the very existence of the 
colony jeopardized in the extreme. Indeed a total failure 
of their scheme was almost at their doors. 

Their too sanguine hopes relative to the great commercial 
productiveness of the colony, were also destined to disap- 
pointment. To secure the cultivation of silk, wine, and 
other useful articles, they sent over Mr. Amatis, a silk-raiser 
and weaver of Piedmont, with the first embarkation, and 
Mr. De Lyon, a Portuguese, was, in 1736, encouraged to 
plant many of his native vines. which, for a time, flourished 
well. In the original plan of Savannah, there was also re- 
served ten acres, to the east of the town, for a Trustees’ 
garden, designed as an experimental nursery for rare native 
and exotic plants: to store which, they had, at the recom- 
mendation of Sir Hans Sloane, and in conjunction with the 
Apothecaries Company, the Duke of Richmond, the Earl 
of Derby, &c. sent Dr. Houston to the Spanish West In- 
dies, to collect the plants and trees indigenous to that cli- 
mate, for the colony of Georgia. Francis Moore, Esq. in 
his voyage to Georgia, 1735, gives an interesting account of 
this garden, and remarks: 


“Besides the mulberry trees, there are in some of the quarters in the 


coldest part of the garden, all kinds of fruit trees usual in England, 
such as apples, pears, &c. In another quarter, oil olives, figs, vines, 
pomegranates, and such fruits as are natural to the warmest parts of 


Ki ete At the bottom of the hill, well sheltered from the north 
wind, and in the warmest part of the garden, there was a collection 
of West India plants and trees—some coflee—some cocou-nuts— 
cotton—palma christi—and several West India physical plants,”* 


On the part of the Trustees, therefore, every thing was 
done to carry out their views, but they had counted too 
much on the climate, the soil and the people, and were, 
therefore, doomed to disappointment. ‘The wine, which 
was to supply all the plantations, so that they should not 
have to go to Madeira for it, resulted in but a few gallons, 
and was then abandoned. The drugs and exotics, which, 
at great expense, they had procured and placed in the Trus- 
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tees’ garden, were mostly destroyed, by the snow and frost, 
the second winter after they were planted. 

The hemp and flax, which was to sustain the linen manu- 
factures of Great Britain, and throw the balance of trade 
with Russia, in England’s favor, never came to a single ship 
load: and of the indigo, there were one or two good plan- 
tations of it near St. Simon’s and the Alatamaha, but it was 
never generally introduced, and its culture was soon aban- 
doned. 

Their most prized article, silk, maintained a longer strug- 
gle, with the many disadvantages by which its culture was 
surrounded. Filatures were built—instructors sent over— 
bounties were lavished on cocoons—trees and eggs freely 
distributed—acts of Parliament passed in its favor—and 
after thousands of pounds sterling had been spent, to bring 
it to perfection, and establish it as a colonial staple, it only 
lingered till 1773, when the filiature at Savannah was turned 
into a ball-room, and the whole affair was dropped. Instead 
of the £500,000, which Georgia was to save to England, by 
her raising of silk, the entire quantity produced in that Pro- 
vince, from its founding to 1773, a period of forty years, 
did not exceed ten thousand pounds, the product of which, 
hardly covered the expense of its cultivation. “They looked 
for much, and lo! it came to little.” 

Nor were they more fortunate in relieving their mother 
country of an indigent population. From the tract in the 
second volume of “Collections,” entitled the “Act shewing 
the Progress of the Colony of Georgia from its establish- 
ment,” we find to the year 1740, at which time the account 
closes, but 1521 persons had been sent over on the bounty of 
the Trustees, and of these 606 were foreign Protestants, 
leaving only 915 British subjects transplanted to Georgia 
in eight years. The receipts of the Trustees during those 
eight years in money, was over £112,000, viz. £94,000 from 
Parliamentary grants, and £18,000 from private benefac- 
tions. They did not, it is true, entertain the extravagant 
speculations of the Earl of Eglinton, who subsequently 
proposed to the King, to introduce a hundred thousand set- 
tlers into Georgia and the two Floridas; but they expected 
soon to settle twenty thousand persons in their territory, and 
build it up at once into a great commercial colony. It was 
estimated at the time that, at a very small calculation, four 
thousand persons were annually imprisoned for debt in 
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England, and though their scheme looked directly to the 
melioration and relief of these unfortunates, yet, what paltry 
results! they extended their charity to only about one hund- 
red a year, and then its application was often injudicious 
and faulty. All the grand hopes of the Trustees, therefore, 
came to nought—every expectation was frustrated, and they 
were soon taught that however easy it was fo plana colony, 
it was quite another thing to carry it into execution. 

The first embarcation for Georgia, left England in No- 
vember, 1732, and arrived at Savannah, via Charleston and 
Beaufort, on the 12th February, 1733. Oglethorpe came 
with them, to superintend their operations, and assist in their 
establishment in the new country. 

The place selected by Oglethorpe, and Col. Bull, who ac- 
companied him from Carolina, was the high bluff of 
Yamacraw, on which he found a few Indians, and with 
whom, through a half-breed woman, Mary Musgrove, the 
wife of an Indian trader, he made amicable arrangements 
for land for his colony. 

No sooner had the emigrants arrived at this place, and 
begun to build, than Oglethorpe hastened to have an inter- 
view with the adjacent tribes of Indians, in order to secure 
their quietude and friendship. He accordingly sent messen- 
gers to the head men and warriors of the Creek Indians, of 
which the small Yamacraw tribe was a portion, to meet him 
in Savannah, and there form an alliance for mutual protec- 
tion and support. About fifty chiefs and warriors responded 
to his invitation, and came down to Savannah with Wiggin 
their interpreter; and the meeting with Oglethorpe took 
place on the afternoon of the 18th May.* The deliberations 
of this council were continued till the 21st, when a treaty 
was signed by the chiefs and head men on the one part, and 
Oglethorpe and the interpreters on the other. The principal 
stipulations of this treaty were, that the Trustees’ people 
would trade in the Indian towns, their goods being sold ac- 
cording to fixed rates, mutually agreed upon ; thus a white 
blanket was set down at five buck-skins—a gun at ten,a hatch- 
et at three doe-skins,a knife at one,and so on. Restitution and 
reparation was to be made for injuries and losses committed 
by either party—the criminals to be tried by English law. 
Trade to be stopped with any town violating any article 

*Dr. Harris, in his memorial of Ogleth 
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of the treaty—all lands, not used by the Indians, were to be 
possessed by the English ; but upon the settling of any new 
town, certain lands agreed on between the chiefs and the 
magistrates, were to be reserved for the former. All runa- 
way negroes were to be restored to Carolina; the Indians 
receiving for each one thus recovered, four blankets, two 
guns, or the value thereof in other goods; and latterly, they 
agreed with straight hearts and true love, to allow no other 
white people to settle on their lands, but even to protect the 
English. The Indians having received suitable presents, 
were dismissed in amity and in peace. Oglethorpe left the 
same day for Charleston, satisfied at having obtained by such 
honorable means, the cession of such a fine country to the 
crown of England. This treaty was ratified by the Trustees 
the following October. 

The Carolinians, foreseeing the great advantage of having 
an English, and especially a non-slaveholding colony settled 
between them and the French and Spanish dominions on the 
south and south-west,-encouraged Oglethorpe and the emi- 
grants by liberal donations and generous assistance. Private 
individuals vied with each other in acts of munificence, and 
the Assembly voted liberal supplies, and protection during 
the infancy of the colony. For these demonstrations of 
kindness, Oglethorpe publicly thanked them “not only in the 
name of the Trustees and the little colony of Georgia, but 
in behalf of all the distressed people of Britain, and perse- 
cuted Protestants of Europe, to whom a place of refuge will 
be secured by this first attempt.” Having laid out Savannah, 
and completed a tour of observation on the lands and islands 
to the southward, he was about to embark for England with 
Tomochichi, the Yamacraw King, and his train, when the 
arrival of the first body of Saltzburghers, caused him to 
relinquish, for a time, his design, in order to settle them before 
his departure. These German emigrants, driven out from 
their homes in the Archbishopric of Saltzburgh,in Bavaria, 
in consequence of their profession of the Protestant religion, 
sought an asylum in England, and thence eagerly embraced 
the opportunity held out to them by the Trustees, of settling 
in Georgia, where they could find peace and plenty. The 
first transport of them came under the care of Baron Von 
Reck and the Rev. Messrs. Boltziers and Gronau, and reached 
Charleston in March, after a passage of about two months 
from Dover inEngland. Governor Johnson, and Oglethorpe, 
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who was then in Carolina, received them with great kindness 
and cordiality ; and Oglethorpe immediately sent on board 
their ships a large quantity of fresh beef, fresh spring-water, 
two butts of wine, together with a variety of vegetables, 
fruit, &c., asa present from the Trustees. After surveying 
a plan of Georgia, which Oglethorpe had spread out before 
Baron Von Reck, with liberty to choose what location he 
pleased, he selected a spot on the Savannah River twenty-one 
miles from Savannah Town, in what appeared to be a pleasant 
and inviting retreat. They arrived at Savannah the 10th of 
March, and were received with open arms and friendly 
hearts, and a large tent was pitched for their accommodation 
in the principal square of the town. Oglethorpe returned 
from Charleston in a few days, and with Baron Von Reck, 
and others, went up to view the place selected for their set- 
tlement. Of this place the Baron gives the following 
description : 

“The lands are enclosed between two rivers which fall into the 
Sarannah. The Saltzburgh Town is to be built near the lara st, 
which is called Ebenezer, (or the Stone of Help,) in remembrance 
that Gop had brought them thither. It is navigable, being twelve 
footdeep. A little rivulet whose water is clear as crystal, glides by 
the town, another runs through it, and both fall into the Ebenezer. 
kas in other places. The sweet 
zephyrs preserve a delicious coolness, notwithstanding the searching 
beams of the sun. There are ry fine meadows, in which a great 
quantity of hay might be made, with very little pains. The hillocks 
also are very fit for the vine. The cedar, walnut, pine, cypress, and 
ak, make the greatest part of the woods. There are, likewise, a great 
juantity of myrtle-trees, out of which they extract, by boiling the 
berries,a green wax, very proper to make candles with. There is 
much sassafras, and a great quantity ol those herbs of which indigo 
is made, and abundance of China-roots. 

“The earth is so fertile, that it will bring forth anything that can 
be sown or planted in it, whether fruits, herbs or trees. There are 
wild vines, which run up to the tops of the tallest trees, and the country 
is so good that one may ride, full gallop, twenty or thirty miles an end. 

“As to game, here are eagles, wild turkeys, roe-bucks, wild goats, 


“The woods here are not so thi 


stags, wild cows, horses, hares, partridges and buffaloes.” 


By the 7th of April, all the Saltzburghers had reached 
Ebenezer, and they immediat ly began to labor with a dili- 
gence which was a happy earnest of tuture success. On the 
Ist May. lots were drawn for the houses to be built, and a 
plan was laid for building a chapel. 

Large presents of cattle, provisions, seeds, farming utensils, 
&c., were made to them, and th y were soon comfortably 
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and favorably established in their western home. This 
labour of love accomplished, and the whole colony placed 
in the best posture of defence and wearing a pleasing and 
flourishing aspect, Oglethorpe returned to Charleston, and 
with several Indian chiefs, embarked for England in the 
man-of-war Aldborough on the 7th May, 1734. Their 
arrival in England created quite a sensation. ‘The generous 
labors of Oglethorpe were warmly applauded by his asso- 
ciates and his sovereign: and the Indians became at once 
vljects of attention and ¢ uriosity to all. They were intro- 
duced to the king, royal family and many of the nobility 
were every where treated with ‘kindness and distinc tion, and 
returned to Georgia in December of the same year, laden 
with the rich presents of royal and private munificence, 
The personal influence of Oglethorpe, and the preseace of 
the Indian chiefs,excited a new interest in behalf of Georgia; 
and being solicited thereto by a memorial from South-Caro- 
lina, representing its great importance to the preservation of 
their Province, the Trustees determined to strengthen the 
southern part of the colony, by making a settlement on the 
Altamaha; and further resolved, that the embarkations for 
that purpose should mostly consist of Scotch and German 
emigrants. The proposals of the Trustees were published 
in Scotland, and about one hundred and fifty Highlanders in 
the vicinity of Inverness, offered themselves for emigration. 
They reached Georgia in January, 1735, and proceeded in 
a few days to their destination, where they soon settled 
themselves at a place to which they gave the name of New- 
Inverness, now called Darien, and which rapidly improved 
under their energetic labors. In February of the year 
following, Oglethorpe returned to Georgia with a large 
reinforcement of emigrants—English and German. He 
was also accompanied by the Rev. Messrs. John and Charles 
Wesley, and other distinguished persons, and their arrival 
was hailed at Savannah with the utmost joy. Dr. Harris 
says: 

“Just three years had elapsed since the settlement commenced, and 
the celebration of the anniversary on the opening week was rendered 
more observable and gladdening by tie return of the founder to share 
and grace the festivities of the occasion.”* 

This is an error, as they did not arrive until five days after 
the anniversary ; nor is there any record to show ‘that its 
* “Memorials,” p. 126. 
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return was ever publicly celebrated. His presence inspired 
the colonists with new zeal, and his active mind started 
various projects for their improvement. During his absence 
Augusta had been settled, and become a place of some im- 
portance from its Indian trade, and the northern part of the 
colony being thus well secured, he turned his attention to 
fortifying and strengthening its southern borders. 

For this purpose, he pitched upon the Island of St. 
Simons, opposite the mouth of the Alatamaha,and about six- 
teen miles from the new Scotch settlement of Darien. On 
the 18th February he reached St. Simons, and the next 
morning “marked out a fort with four bastions, and taught 
the men how to dig the ditch and raise and turf the rampart.” 
On the 22d, he visited Darien ; and one who was with him, 
thus narrates the event: 


“We set out for Darien, ten miles from Frederica, up the northern 
branch of the Alatamaha, leaving Mr. Herinsdorf and the Indians 
here, and Mr. Horton’s party, which was now augmented to fifty men. 
Mr. Tanner went along with us. We arrived there in about three 
hours. The Highlanders were all under arms on the sight of a boat, 
and made avery manly appearance with their plaids, broad-swords, 
targets and fire-arms. Capt. Hugh Mackay commands there. He 
has mounted a battery of four pieces of cannon, built a guard-house, 
a store-house, a place for Divine service, and several huts for particu- 
lar people. One of their =~ n dying, the whole people joined and 
built a hut for the widow. he Highlanders were not a little rejoiced 
to hear that a Town was going to be settled, and a ship come up so 
near them; and also, that they had a communication + land to Sa- 
vannah, Capt. M’Pherson having been here with a party of Rangers 

om thence. Capt. Mackay invited Mr. Oglethorpe to lie in his tent, 
where there was a bed and sheets, (a rarity as yet in this part of the 
world.) He excused himself, choosing to lie at the guara- Gre, wrapped 

n his plaid, for he wore the Highland habit. Capt. Mackay and the 
ot othe r gentlemen did the same, though the night was very cold. 

“The Scotch have met with a great deal of game in the woods, 
particularly wild turkeys, of which they have killed many. There 
e is a party of Tomachichi Indians there, who agreed mighty well with 

1¢ Highlanders, and fetched them in venison. They have a minister, 
74 McLeod, a very good man, who is very careful of instructing the 
pe ople in religious matters, and will intermeddle with no other aflairs. 

“This Town stands upon a hill on the northern branch of the River 
Alatamaha, on the main continent of America. The country behind 
itis high and healthy, and very fit for cattle, though not so good for 
corn. The land near the River is fruitful, and a River falls into the 
Alatamaha about half a mile above the Town, on both sides of which 
is excellent good land. The timber upon the high land behind the 
Town is some of the best in Georgia.’’* 


* Collections, vol. 1., p. 109. 
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The settlement of New-Inverness and Frederica, were of 
the utmost importance to Georgia. They at once excited 
the jealousy of the Spanish authorities at St. Augustine, and 
Mr. Dempsey, who came over with Oglethorpe, was com- 
missioned by the Spanish Minister in London to confer with 
the Governor of Florida on the subject of the boundary 
between Florida and Georgia; and to make such a provis- 
ional treaty with Oglethorpe as the case required. After 
various conferences, misunderstandings, delays, &c., which 
lasted six months, Oglethorpe, towards the close of Septem- 
ber, “renewed,” says Harris, “the commission of the Hon. 
Charles Dempsey,empowering him to state to the Governor 
of St. Augustine terms for a conventional adjustment of the 
misunderstanding between the two Provinces.” This, after 
some delay, was effected, and a treaty more favorable to 
Oglethorpe than he had expected, was concluded on the 
18th October, 1736, (not the 27th, as Harris says.) A special 
Minister, Don Antonio Arredondo, from Cuba, shortly after 
arriving, revoked, in his interview with Oglethorpe, the 
stipulations of this treaty, and peremptorily demanded the 
delivery up and evacuation of all the territory south of St. 
Helena Sound in Carolina. He refused to listen to any 
other terms, and announced the determination of the King 
of Spain, to vindicate his rights by the sword, should they 
not be conceded in peace. Oglethorpe was equally deter- 
mined, and in November left Georgia for England, in order 
to obtain the succors needed to maintain his ground and 
repel assault from the Spaniards. He arrived in London 
January, 1737, and was graciously received by their majes- 
ties, by Sir Robert Walpole, the prime Minister, and the 
Trustees, from which latter board he “received an unanimous 
vote of thanks, as he had made this second, as well as his first 
expedition to Georgia, entirely at his own expense.” 

The representations of Oglethorpe—the petition of the 
Trustees, and the hostile indications of the Spaniards in 
Florida, induced His Majesty to permit a regiment of six 
hundred effective men to be raised for the defence and pro- 
tection of Georgia, of which Oglethorpe was made Colonel, 
and he was also appointed General and Commander-in-chief 
of all the forces in South-Carolina and Georgia. Parliament 
also made a grant of £20,000 for putting the colony in a 
state of defence, and the most effective measures were taken 
to secure it from invasion. Oglethorpe, with two men-of- 
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war, and five transports full of soldiers, embarked the third 
time for Georgia in July,’38, and after various delays reached 
St. Simons in Georgia, September the 19th,* where himself 
and troops were received with military honors and rejoicing. 
With untiring energy—with und: 1unted courage—with the 
most practical and scientific military skill and wisdom, he 
labored for the preservation of the colony, seizing upon 
every defencible point, and fortifying every assailable posi- 
tion. While thus laudably engaged securing the province 
from foreign aggression, he little thought of the secret and 
almost household treachery, which was concerting for his 
destruction. The history of those plots against his life, 
among soldiers of his regiment, has been variously and erro- 
neously detailed, but a true version of the affair may be 
found in the appendix of Dr, Harris’ “Memorials.” 

The Spaniards dreaded the zeal and activity of Oglethorpe, 
and exerted themselves in public and in private for his des- 
truction, while the Georgians, on the other hand, looked to 
him as to their deliverer upon whom the hopes of Georgia 
and South-Carolina entirely rested. Hostilities at last broke 
out, war was declared with Spain, and both offensive and 
defensive operations immediately began. The details of 
these operations are deeply interesting, and exhibit the char- 
acter of Oglethorpe in a bold and captivating view. We 
have not time, however, to go over this narrative, of which 
Dr. Harris has given us an interesting outline ; and can only 
state the general results of his military efforts. By carrying 
the war to the very walls of St. Augustine, and capturing 
several of the Spanish guard-forts on the frontier, he intimi- 
dated the enemy for a time, and success in this enterprise 
would have been complete, but for the carelessness of the 
camp at Moosa,and the defection of the Carolina regiment. 
Another aspect, however, was put on, when the Spaniards 
in turn invaded Georgia. They were met—defeated—re- 
pulsed, and totally driven out of Georgia, and the memorable 
battle of Bloody Marsh on St. Simons,in 1742, will long be 
remembered for the valor displayed and the victory won, by 
the troops of Oglethorpe over the greater forces of the king 
of Spain. Though Ogle thorpe the following year invade d 
Florida, the Spaniards never afterwards returne ed to Geor gia, 
and peace soon relieved the colony of the distresses incident 





* Dr. Harris says the 9th, which is not correct, as Oglethorpe’s letters 
prove. 
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to such an harrassing war. In July, 1743, Oglethorpe left 
Georgia, never to return; but he ever regarded it with a 
paternal feeling, and watched over its interests with a pater- 
nal care. Under the wise management of Oglethorpe, the 
little handful of emigrants which ten years before he had led 
to the wilds of Georgia, had increased more than two hun- 
dred fold. Instead of the little settlement on the bluff at 
Yamacraw, towns and forts were scattered from the moun- 
tains to the sea-board, and from the Savannah to the Alata- 
maha. .The numerous tribes of Indians had been made 
friends and allies; and the enemies of the colony who had 
sought its ruin and exerted themselves for its overthrow, 
were beaten back by his victorious arms. The eyes of 
Britain were turned towards it,and many a hope of its future 
greatness was excited in the bosom of the statesman and the 
philanthropist. As the civil and military Governor of 
Georgia, his administration of its affairs was equitable and 
satisfactory ; for the Trustees committed to his hands the 
entire management of their interestin Georgia. How they 
had prospered, the following survey of the province, pub- 
lished by order of the Trustees in 1741, only nine years after 
its foundation, will show : 

“The town of Savannah is about ten miles up the river Savannah, 
where are, besides ware-houses and huts, at least one hundred and 
thirty houses in the town; as these for the sake of air, and to prevent 
the spreading of any fire, are built at some distance from each other, 
they make several spacious squares and wide streets. There is a 
regular magistracy settled in the town, which the Trustees are obliged 
to be at the expence of supporting, till the colony arrives at sufficient 
strength to do it. There are inthe townacourt-house, a store-house, 
a gaol, a house for the trust-servants, a wharf, a guard-house, and 
some other public buildings ; a church is at present building, and a 
clergyman is settlec there. The town is excellently situated for trade, 
the navigation of the river being very secure, and ships of three 
hundred tons can lie within six yards of the town, and the worm does 
not eat them. A, 

“About four miles from Sarannah, inland from the river, are the 
two villages, Highgate and Hampstead, which lie at about a mile 
distant from each other. The people settled there, apply themselves 
chiefly to gardening, and supply the town of Savannah with quanti- 
ties of greens and garden stutts. 

“By the account of Mr. Thomas Stephens, who, at his father’s 
request, was sent over to assist him in his business of Secretary in 
the province, and continued with him there some short time, he states 
that there are twenty plantations within twenty miles round Savannah, 
which have each of them from five to thirty acres of land cleared. 

“About fifteen miles from Savannah is a village called Abercorn; 
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about twenty miles further up the river is the town of Ebenezer, 
where the Sultzburghers are settled with two ministers, one of whom 
computed that the number of his congregation in June, 1738, consisted 
of one hundred and forty-six. Therefore, as infants could not be 
reckoned in the computation, and as seven more have since been sent 
and settled with them, it is believed the number has been increased ; 
especially, since the town is so healthy that by a letter sent to the 
Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge by the Rev. Mr. 
Bolziers, one of the ministers at Ebenezer, dated the 26th of June, 
1740, he declared, that in a year’s time one person only had died, 
which was a child of four years old. The people are industrious and 
sober; they raise not only a sufficient quantity of corn and other pro- 
duce for their own subsistence, but they sell great quantities to those 
at Savannah who have not been so careful of their own plantations ; 
they have great herds of cattle, and are in so thriving a condition 
that not one person has abandoned his settlement, or sent over the 
least complaint about the tenures or the want of negroes. On the 
contrary, they, in a body, petitioned against the use of negroes, and 
their ministers have declared, that their signing that petition was a 
voluntary act.—And, at their desire, another embarkation of their 
countrymen, who are willing to go from Germany and join them, is 
designed to be sent with all convenient spe ed. 

“About ten miles from hence, and upon ariver running into Savan- 


nah, is a place called Old Ebenezer, where isa cow-pen anda great 
number of cattle for the use of the public and for breeding. 

“At aconsiderable distance from hence, is the town of Augusta, 
before described, which, with the great resort of traders and Indians, 
isin a thriving condition, and is and will be a great protection to both 


the provinces of Carolina and Georgia against any designs of the 


Fy é neh. 


“In the southern part of the prov e is the town of New-Inverness, 
upon the river Alatamaha, where the Highlanders are settled; and 
about twenty miles from hence, on the island of St. Simon, near the 
sea, is the town of Frederica with a regular magistracy as at Savan- 

ah, supported at the expence of the Trust; strong fortifications 
round the town are almost finished, and at the south-east point of the 
island are barracks for three hundred and thirty men. 

“There are settlements on the islands of Jekyll and Cumberland, 


which lie at a small distance from each other to the southward of 
Frederica, and on the last two forts are bu It, one of which was des- 


cribed before, and the other was finished in April, 1740, upon the 
south end of the island. It commands the inlet of Amelia Sound, 
Is strongly palisaded with flankers, and is defended by eight pieces 
of cannon. Barracks are built upon this island for two hundred and 
twenty men. with store-houses. wh ere finished in October. 1738. 


“There are six forts in the province, and a battery of cannon erected 
to secure the harbor of St. Simons, under which ships may safely lie.”* 


After the retirement of Oglethorpe in 1743 from the gov- 
ernment of Georgia, the Trustees, at his instance, revised 
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the form of government in the colony. Hitherto, under 
Oglethorpe, each settlement had its appropriate officers, of 
bailiffs and recorders, &c., all however amenable to Ogle- 
thorpe. Now, the civil jurisdiction of the province was 
committed to a president and four assistants, who were to 
superintend the affairs of the colony, and carry out the views 
and designs of the Trustees. They were to hold four courts 
each year in Savannah, for regulating public concerns, and 
adjusting disputes relative to private property. The dispo- 
sition of the finances was entrusted to them, and monthly 
returns of their expenditures were to be made to the Trustees 
in England. 

The second volume of the Georgia Historical Collections 
presents statements and counter statements relative to the 
languishing condition of the colony, and all our public and 
private documents show, that a sad state of things did in 
reality exist; not, indeed, to the extent portrayed by its 
enemies, but more than was conceded in the representations 
set forth by its friends. It cannot be denied, that the first 
twenty years of colonial existence were lingering and pain- 
ful. ‘The hopes—the enthusiasm—the energy, which began 
to build, melted away before it was able to finish; and the 
Trustees became disheartened at the fruitlessness and inef- 
ficiency of their noble design. Much of its defeat, how- 
ever, must be attributed to the character of the early set- 
tlers; and the Trustees themselves declared, as early as 
1735, that “many of the poor who had been useless in Eng- 
land, were inclined to be useless also in Georgia.” Most of 
the emigrants participating, before their embarkation, in the 
glorious hopes of the Trustees, were sadly disappointed, when 
Georgia, in its reality, was before them. They found a 
sickly, instead of a genial climate—sterile instead of fertile 
lands—labor, instead of ease—alarms from foes without, 
instead of security—and misrule and strife within, instead 
of equality and peace. Most of the settlers were not adapt- 
ed to the task they attempted—far from being hardy and 
strong, they possessed neither the muscle nor nerve befitting 
the emigrant to a savage wilderness—they were acquainted 
with but little save their mechanical avocations ; agricultu- 
ral pursuits were mostly unknown—for they were princi- 
pally from London, the last place to gather other than a 
penal colony. There was no coaptation between the plan 
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and the actors, and this disagreement was a fruitful source 
of ultimate distress. 

In the plan of government proposed by the Trustees, 
and developed in these volumes, were several prominent 
principles which they cherished with much ardor, and 
in the sustaining of which, they well nigh involved the 
colony in utter ruin. The second volume of the “Georgia 
Historical Collections” especially exhibits these points, both 
as they were viewed by the colonists, and by the ‘Trustees. 
The “Narrative” of Dr. Taiifer, with all its invective and 
bitterness, is, to some extent, based on truth; and the state- 
ments of Thos. Stephens, in his “Account of the Causes that 
have retarded the progress of the Colony of Georgia,” though 
too often distorted and malicious—so malicious, indeed, that 
for his turbulent conduct, he was compelled, on his knees, 
to ask the pardon of the English House of Commons; and 
so distorted, as to provoke a reply to his allegations by Lord 
Percival, is, after all, grounded on many facts, which it was 
far easier to deny, than to disprove. The counter-statement 
drawn up by William Stephens, his father, and attested, on 
oath, in the court at Savannah; and the official account of 
the “Progress of the Colony,” published by the Trustees, 
present an aspect entirely too favorable, and was rather 
what the Truste es wished, than what really existed. Much 
caution, therefore, is necessary, in dec iding on the relative 
merits of each, and it can only be done by reverting to other, 
and less prejudiced sources, the private letters, and private 
journals of those who saw and judged of the condition of 
affairs, without being mixed up with its controversies. For- 
tunately, such sources are at hand, and we are not left to 
balance the testimony of the contending parties. The 
political regulations which most of all gave offence to the 
colony, were these : 

First, The tail-male feature of their grants of land. 

Secondly, The inhibition of slavery. 

Thirdly, The oppressive and irresponsible legislation o 
their agents in Georgia. 

The tenure of their lands, first excited animadversion, and 
they appealed for redress. That tenure was only a grant in 
tail-male, so that upon the death of the tenant, without male 
issue, the land reverted to the Trustees. In support of this 
principle of the old law of the Sabian Franks, the 'Trustees 
urged, that 
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“As the military strength of the province was particul: arly to be 
taken care of, it seemed ne ury to establish such tenures of lands 
as might most effectually pres serve the number of planters, or soldiers, 
equal to the number of lots of lands, and therefore each lot of land 
was to be considered as a military fief, and to contain so much in 
quantity as would support such planter and his family ; and fifty acres 
were judged sufficient and not too much for that purpose, and provision 
was made to prevent an accumulation of several lots into one hand, 
lest the garrison should be lessened, and likewise to prevent a division 
of those lots into smaller parcels, lest that which was no more than 
sufficient for one planter, should, if divided amongst several, be too 
scanty for their subsistence. 

‘And in the infancy of the colony, the lands were granted in tail- 
male, preferable to any other tenure, as the most likely to answer 
these purposes ; forif the grants were to be made in tail-general, it 
was thought that the strength of each township would soon be dimin- 
ished, inasmuch as every female heir in tail, who was unmarried, 
would have been entitled to one jot, and consequently several lots 
might have been united into one; and if such tenant in tail-general 
had had several daughters, his lot must have been divided equally 
amongst them all as co-parceners.” 


And they announced that they did not grant estates in tail- 
general, or in fee-simple, for the following reasons : 


Because “the persons sent over were poor, indigent people, who 
had for the most part so indiscreetly managed what they had been 
masters of here, that it did not seem safe to trust so absolute a prop- 
erty in their hands, at least in the infancy of the colony, and before 
they had by a careful and industrious be havior given some reason 
to believe they y would prove better managers for the future.” 

Because “they were sent over to inhabit, cultivate, and secure, by 
a personal residence, the lands granted to them within the province, 
and they voluntarily engaged so to do; and in expectation that they 
would perform those engagements, they were maintained at the ex- 
yense of the public during their voyage, and their passage was paid 
for them, and they were provided with tools, arms, seeds, and other 
necessaries, and supported from the publie store, many of them at 
least for four years together from their first landing, in which respect 
the public may be said to have purchased those people for a valuable 
consideration, their pe *rsonal residence, and all the industry and labor 
they could bestow in the cultivation of this province, and to have 
given them even pay for the hazard they might run in the defence 
of it 

Jecause “it was thought unsafe to grant them such an estate as 
might be the means of introducing such sort of people as might 
defeat what the Trustees had always at heart, viz. the preservation 
of the Protestant religion in that province, which was necessary to 
be taken care of, both on a political and religious account; the 
French lying to the west and the Spaniards to the south of the prov- 
ince of Georgia.” 

Because “a monopoly of several lots into one hand would necessa- 
rily have been the consequence of a free liberty of buying and selling 
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lands within the province, which would have been directly contrary 
to the intent of the charter, wher: by the grant of lands to any one 


person is limited not to exceed five hundred acres. 


Other onerous provisions of the grant were: 





“That no person should atiene his land, or any part of it, or grant 
any term estate or interest therein, to any other person, without a 
special license from the Trustees;” and that “if any of the lands 
should not be planted, cleared and fenced within the space of ten 
years from the date of the oTrant, every part thereof not planted, 


cleared and fenced. should revert to the J . 

These feudal restrictions subjected the emigrants to a kind 
of vassallage, galling to their spirits, and inconsistent with 
their promised freedom: for they had been told that “every 
man who transports himself thither, is to enjoy all the privi- 
leges of a free-born subject.” This drove many worthy 
families from the province, and engendered much discontent 
within it. The inhabitants petitioned for relief, and the 
secretary of the province represented the uneasiness of the 
people at such a restrictive tenure. The Trustees wisely 
listened to their complaints, and in 1739 released them from 
its burdens, so that, in this respect, they were placed on nearly 
the same footing as the other American colonies. 

Another of their fundamental regulations was the prohibi 
tion of negroes within the colony. Upon this deeply inter- 
esting point, which has engaged much of our research, we 
shall here repeat the principal results of a former inquiry, to 
show at large, the utter fallacy of the Trustees, in their 
scheme of excluding negro labor from Georgia. They 
reasoned, that nothing but a free white colony could arrest 
the incursions of the savages and Spaniards; that plantations 
of great extent, widely separated, with a large negro popula 
tion, and but few whites. would be no effectual obstacles, 
because the blacks could be easi/y seduced from their masters, 
who were too feeble and scattered to resist. 

The Governor of St. Augustine, by virtue, as he said, of 
mandates from Spain, proclaimed freedom and protection to 
all negroes who should join his standard; and a regiment 
was actually formed of runaways, clothed, fed, and equipped, 
like the royal troops, with subaltern and field officers, of 
their own color. It was known also, that emissaries from 
Florida had frequently been found tampering with the blacks 
on the frontier settlements, enticing them to desertion, insur- 
rection, and blood. From these facts,they argued, that should 
hegroes be introduced into Gx org1a, that which had taken 
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place at the distance of Carolina, would be still more likely 
to occur in a district so proximate as this ; and therefore it 
would be no protection to our neighbor on the north, and 
only peril its own existence by throwing it, with such inflam- 
mable materials, into the very arms of the Spaniards. 

But though they regarded this as a strong argument, they 
built up a further defence of the prohibition, from the char- 
acter of the settlers, and the grants which had been made to 
them. Their reasons, under this general head, may be re- 
duced to the following :—1st. Its expense, which the poor 
emigrant would be entirely unable to sustain, either in the 
first cost of a negro, or his subsequent keeping. 2nd. Be- 
cause it would induce idleness, and render labor degrading. 
3rd. Because the settlers being freeholders of only fifty 
acre lots, requiring but one or two extra hands for their cul- 
tivation, the German servants would be a third more profi- 
table than the blacks. 

T’o enable the settlers, however, to cultivate their lands, 
white servants were allowed—Welsh, English and German ; 
males and females—families and individuals. On arriving 
in Georgia, their service was sold for the term of indenture, 
or apportioned to the inhabitants by the magistrates, as their 
necessities required. ‘The sum which they brought when 
thus bid off, varied from £2 to £6, besides an annual tax of 
£1 for five years to defray the expense of their voyage. On 
the expiration of their indentures, they received, if they had 
served their masters faithfully, a small portion of land, and 
were then thrown upon their own resources. ‘The limited 
number of these, and their early unwillingness to continue 
in a servile condition, left the grants without the means of 
efficient cultivation, and the evils of the scheme became 
speedily appa rent. 'T'wo years had not elapsed since the 
landing of Oglethorpe, before many complaints originated 
from this cause. And in the summer of 1735, a petition, 
signed by seventeen freeholders, setting forth the unprofita- 
bleness of white servants, and the necessity for negroes, was 
carried by Mr. Hugh Sterling to the Trustees, who, however r, 
resented the appeal as an insult to their honor. 

[n a representation made to the honorable Trustees on the 
Ist September, 1737, by the grand jury, they declare, 

“That the great want of servants in this town and country, doth 
render the freeholders thereof incapable of proceeding with proper 
vigor in cultivating their lands.” 
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And three years after, in the paper entitled “A State of the 
Province of Georgia, attested upon oath in the court of Sa- 
vannah, November 10th, 1740,” signed by twenty-four of 
the most respectable settlers, this language is used: 

“We humbly conce pee nothing could be a greater inducement to 
the cultivation of the land, than that the honorable Trustees would 
please to import yearly, so long as the y see good, a number of English 
or Welsh servants, such as are used to hard labor in the country, 
and strangers to London, to be contracted with in England, to serve 
the Trustees five years.’”* 


These requests were but partially complied with. Speak- 
ing of sixty-one Germans, brought over by one vessel, Rev. 
Mr. Bolzius says : 


“One and twenty grown persons : pi ‘ked out at Savannah, partly 
by the magistrates, partly by the people, having paid £6, and the rest 
being forty souls, mostly bakers, millers, shee makers, some women 
and ten children, are sent to one place, (Ebenezer,) where I endea- 
vored to accommodate them in the best manner I was able. No 
more than nineteen husbandmen could be supplied with servants, 


each with one servant, and some of them with small families.” 


This is an interesting fact, as it shows that though numeri- 
cally the reinforcement was large, it was physically small, 
but nineteen efficient laborers out of a party of sixty-one. 
Nor would it be a very difficult matter to prove, upon the 
strict principles of political economy, that such an accession 
was rather a burden than a benefit. The paucity of even this 
questionable help, was still further lessened by constant refu- 
sals to fulfil the terms of contract,and by desertions; as many 
escaped to Carolina, and thus weakened the colony in the 
available means of agriculture and defence. Even the Ger- 
man servants, so lauded as faithful and efficient assistants— 
so often pointed to, as patte ” of industry and sobriety-—even 
these were complained of by Mr. Bolzius and Mr. Meyer as 
being “refractory, filled with ideas of liberty, clandestinely 
quitting their masters,” who, he says, in many instances 
“were compelled to resort to corporeal chastisement, or other 
summary methods,to bring them to obedience.” The hono- 
rable James Habersham, president of his majesty’s council, 
and during the absence of Sir James Wright, governor of 
the colony, whose high moral integrity gives we ight to every 
remark from his pen, says, of the unprofitableness of white 
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servants, in a letter to his uncle Joseph in London, dated 
June 19th, 1739: 


“Though the people have been as industrious as possible, they are 
not able to live, for | believe there is not an instance of one planter in 


the colony that can support his family with his own produce. Besides, 
the sun is so extremely hot here in the summer, that no white man 
can stay in the field the best part of the day. All that come to settle 
here are put into a wilderness which they have to clear before they 
can plant it, which is so intolerably costly with white hands, that I 


have heard some affirm, that to clear our good land, which is swamp, 
effectually with them, would cost almost as much as they could buy 
land for in some parts of England.” 

And writing to Gen. Oglethorpe at Frederica, May Ist, 
1741, he remarks : 


“You are not insensible, honored sir, that from the great wages of 


‘rvants and monthly hands, upon the present footing, it is impossible, 
I think, from experience, to live comfortably,” or “to defray expense ; 
I mean to pay 25s. per month for a laborer, and to feed him so that 
he may be able to do a day’s work. Possibly could we hire servants, 


as farmers do in England, for £4 or £5 per annum, planting might do. 
But these men and maid servants are scarce, and not only so, but 


ignorant and saucy. If I was ever so intent upon settling a farm 
now, I don’t know where I could purchase or hire at any reasonable 
rate, one servantof eithersex. Alas! honored sir, what musta poor, 


friendless man do, with his wife and children, settled upon fifty acres 
of land, perhaps pine-barren, but suppose it the best, without either 
servant to help clear, or steers to plough the ground.” 

The Rev. Mr. Zonberbuler, minister of Savannah, writing 
to the Rev. Dr. Bearcroft, August 8th, 1748, after more than 
fifteen years trial of the experiment, says : 

“I cannot learn, nor do I know any planters, that have employed 
servants in cultivating lands, that have found them advantageous. 
On the contrary,I have heard frequent complaints, that servants so 
employed, have rather been an expense than a benefit.” 


As a consequence of the inability of the settlers to procure 
adequate help, the lands granted them remained uncleared, 
and even those which the temporary industry of the first 
occupants prepared, remained uncultivated, for the people, 
leaving their unfurrowed fields, clustered about the town, 
eking out a beggarly subsistence, by such handicraft as they 
were partially acquainted with, or else living upon the 
'T'rustees’ stores. 

For these reasons there accumulated on the Trustees’ 
hands a body of idle, clamorous, mischief-making men, who 
occupied their time in declaiming against the very govern- 
ment whose charity both fed and clothed them. So great 
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was this, that in 1739, the Trustees gave orders for “striking 
off from the store all such, as having had time to cultivate 
their lands, had neglected them ;” a measure which strength- 
ened sti]] more the popular indignation against this corpo- 
ration. Writing to Mr. Brownfield in Frederica, February 
10th, 1739, Mr. Habersham says : 

“Now a word for the poor people of Savannah. They are really 
some of them in want, and must, I believe, leave the colony. Every 
thing appears worse and worse, rather than any tokens of amendment. 
If this sore chastisement only starves the idlers away, it will be a 
matter of joy, but I am afraid the industrious must suffer, the torrent 
bearing so very hard against us that we cannot stem it. Captain 
Thompson has carried away near thirty souls, men, women and 
children, to Charleston and England. He sailed last night.” 

[n another part of the same letter to his uncle Joseph, from 
which I have previously quoted, he remarks : 

“The colony, without some proper remedies, must dwindle away 
into nothing, or at least be a mere garrison. Many are already gone 
to other provinces to seek their bread, and those who remain have 
laid out their all.” 

In a communication made to the Trustees on the 10th 
August, 1740, by David Douglass, William Sterling, and 
Thomas Baillie, they state, that “the colony is reduced to 
one-sixth of its former number,” and that “the few who re- 
main were in a starving and despicable condition.” Writing 
to Governor Belcher, of Massachusetts, in August, 1741, 
Mr. Habersham says: 

“This colony, which has made so much talk abroad, is almost left 
desolate.” 

Mark the following strong language he employs when 
addressing Rev. Mr. Bolzius, September 25th, 1747 : 

“The few remaining inhabitants here are so dispirited and heart- 
broken, that supposing any real encouragement could be proposed, I 
almost reckon it an impossibility to persuade them that anything of 
this nature can be done, and he that would attempt it, would be looked 
upon rather as their enemy than their friend, and 1 must confess that 
things have had such a dreadful appearance for some time past, that 
rather than see the colony deserted, and brought to desolation, and 
the inhabitants reduced to want and beggary, I really wish the Trus- 
tees would have consented to the use of negroes, and was sorry to 
hear that they had written so warmly against them.” 


What can more strikingly illustrate the utter wretchedness 
of the colonists than that sentence of the above extract, which 
shows that “he that would propose any thing for their 
encouragement, would be looked upon rather as an enemy 
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than a friend 2” and how deplorable must those be, when 
even hope, which “like heaven’s own sunbeam smiles on 
all,” does not send one ray of comfort into the thick gloom of 
their desolate condition ! 

By a return made to the Trustees in 1739, there were but 
one hundred and nine freeholders in Savannah, notwith- 
standing there had been sent over by the Trustees alone, in 
the six preceding years, one thousand three hundred and 
eighty-three persons. In this debilitated state the colony 
continued for several years, its strength daily weakened by 
the desertion of servants, and the removal of settlers, its 
public and private buildings falling into decay, and its in- 
habitants clamorous for redress, and irritated by penury. 
Not only was this decline visible in Savannah, but it existed 
in every part of the province, as is evidenced by the autho- 
rity of the magistrates, who, in a letter to Mr. Martyn, Sec- 
retary of the Board, state that 


“The whole inhabitants of Augusta, who have had negroes among 
them for some years past, declare, that if they cannot obtain that 
liberty they will remove to the Carolina side, and many others of 
late, finding us strenuous to see the Trustees’ orders fulfilled, express 
themselves in the same strain.” 


Thus this colony, once the pride of the philanthropic, the 
object of so many hopes, and the theme of so much eulogy, 
was pining in misery, and gasping for vitality, even under 
the eye of its great founder, and within seven years of its 
first establishment. 

For nearly fifteen years from 1735, the date of the first 
petition for negroes, the Trustees refused to listen to any 
similar representations, except to condemn them; and the 
law, relating to negroes, was, at one period, so rigidly en- 
forced, that every one found in the place, unless “speedily 
claimed, was sold back to Carolina. Stephens, in his jour- 
nal, mentions two instances, the first in 1739, who brought 
£23 5s., and the second in 1741, for whom only £8 10s. 
was bid. In December, 1738, nearly all the freeholders 
united in addressing a communication to this body, setting 


forth the state of the colony, and the absolute necessity of 


some change to repair its ruinous condition. One of the 
remedies proposed, was—and we quote their own language, 

“The use of negroes, with proper limitations, which, if granted, 
would both occasion great numbers of white people to come here, 
and also to render us capable to subsist ourselves, by raising provis- 
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ions upon our lands, until we could make some produce fit for export, 
in some measure to balance our importations.” 

In opposition to these tenets, counter-petitions were drawn 
up at Darien and Ebenezer, the former dated January 3, 
1739, the latter, March 13, 1739, strongly disapproving their 
introduction, and urging the Trustees to persist in their re- 
fusal. Stephens, in his peculiar language, says: 

“In this whole affair Darien led up the dance, though there were 
not wanting others ready to follow them.” 

But these counter-petitioners, by whom the Trustees were 
so much strengthened in their persistance, were a very un- 
fair criterion of judgment. The Highlanders, at Darien, 
derived great subsistence from furnishing the garrison and 
troops at F'rederica with provisions, &c.; and the Germans, 
at Ebenezer, were not only accustomed to the toils of hus- 
bandry at home, to which most of the English settlers were 
strangers, but, as Mr. Habersham says, speaking of the im- 
propriety of adducing them as examples, that persons can 
live comfortably on the present foundation— 

“It ought to be remembered what great supplies they have had, 
and are frequently receiving, otherwise, | am persuaded, they could 
not have subsisted.” 

On the 20th of June, 1739, the Trustees, through their 
Secretary, Mr. Martyn, replied to the freeholders of Savan- 
nah in condemnatory terms, asserting that they should deem 
themselves very unfit for the trust reposed in them by His 
Majesty, on his behalf, if they could be prevailed upon by 
such an irrational attempt, to give up a constitution framed 
with the greatest caution, for the preservation of liberty and 
property, and of which the laws against the use of slaves are 
“one of the surest foundations.” ‘To give greater force to 
this denial, they removed from office two of the magistrates, 
viz. Henry Parker and Robert Gilbert, and appointed John 
Fallowfield and Thomas Jones in their places. But, as if 
even this was not sufficient, they still further declared, in a 
letter, replicatory to the communication of Messrs. Grant, 
Douglas and Baillie, dated at the Georgia oflice, March 25, 
1740: 

“That they cannot and will not break into the constitution of the 
Province, by such an introduction of slavery in blacks.” 


Those who still adhered to the Trustees, were the objects 
of peculiar rancour, and the leading men, both of New In- 
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verness and Ebenezer, were traduced, threatened and perse- 
cuted. The whole Province dwelt, as it were, on the brink 
of a volcano, whose intestine fires daily raged higher and 
fiercer, threatening, at no distant period, a desolating erup- 
tion. Indeed, to such a height had this turmoil reached, 
that the opponents of the negro scheme shrank from further 
contest with its advocates. Even Mr. Bolzius, one of the 
most determined supporters of the Trustees’ views, thus 
writes to them on the 3d of May, 1748: 

“Things being now in such a melancholy state, 1 must humbly be- 
seech your honors, not to regard any more our, or our friends’ petitions 
against negroes. 

“Most of the inhabitants had resolved to petition in a body, the 
Governor of South-Carolina, for some convenient tract of land, where 
they might all settle together, and have the liberty of using such la- 
borers as were in their power to procure. The same resolutions 
seem to be very prevailing here, and many seem resolved to leave 
the colony, if the Trustees should be of the opinion that the use of ne- 
groes, under proper restrictions, is still hurtful.” 

And Mr. Habersham says, in a letter, written on the 28th 
of the same month : 

“If the Trustees should frighten the people by seizing negroes, the 
colony would be ruined, or even worse may ensue, | mean a civil 
war. 

In justice to the Trustees, however, it should be remarked, 
that they were grossly deceived by their official organs here, 
and, as a contemporary, writing to Oglethorpe, well observes: 


“While they have things represented to them by artful and design- 
ing men, I fear their good intentions will be frustrated. Georgia 
will never flourish till they themselves see, or are truly informed of 
its situation. 

The Rev. George Whitfield, the celebrated divine, and 
Mr. Habersham, were mainly instrumental in bringing the 
Trustees to relax this prohibition. Mr. Whitfield, as early 
as 1741, gave that body a most practical lesson on his views, 
by planting a portion of land in Carolina—which he called 
Providence—with negro labor, bought and paid for as his 
own slaves, with the design of thereby supporting his Or- 
phan House at Bethesda, in Georgia. The instrumentality 
of Mr. Habersham, at that time President of this celebrated 
Orphan House, was also important. For the private use, 
and at the special request of Rev. Mr. Bolzius, Mr. Haber- 
sham, in September, 1747, drew up a long communication, 
ably setting forth the actual position of affairs, and the means 
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by which to remedy the distresses. A copy of this was 
sent to the Rev. Mr. Zeigenhagen, German Chaplain to His 
Majesty, who was so pleased with its ability and force, that 
he forwarded it to the Trustees, by whom it was taken into 
the most serious and deliberate consideration ; and the facts, 
arguments and appeals of that paper, were among the earli- 
est causes of opening their eyes. and unstopping their ears, 
to the fearful and crying grievances of their political off- 
spring. 

As a proof of their sincerity, Mr. Habersham was immedi- 
ately appointed one of the assistants, in the place of Mr. 
Mercer, though when informed that his long letter was 
before them, he feared lest its boldness and freedom should 
beget him their enmity and rebuke. Hardly one opponent 
of the negro plas now remained, and this “ill-judged and 
utopian scheme,” as Anderson terms it, in his British Com- 
merce, was destined to give place to a new and more rational 
ordering of society. At this time purchases were openly 
made from the African traders, and both the magistrates and 
the people were seizing every opportunity to obtain so desi- 
rable a boon. On the 7th of July, 17 49, Mr. Martyn, by 
order of the Trustees, wrote to the President, to convene 
the most able persons, and send him their opinions, signed 
by all, of what regulations are necessary, in order to an in- 
troduction of slave labor into the colony. This letter I have 
not been able to obtain, but Mr. Habersham says, that “it is 
really a very handsome one, and plainly intimates the ne- 
cessity of our having negroes.” This convention met, and 
Major Horton, of Frederica, the military chief of the colony, 
presided. On the 26th of October, 1749, they signed the 
representation whieh had been drawn up, and urged, that 
under the limitations then mentioned, slavery should be im- 
mediately allowed. ‘These points were to regulate the pro- 
portion of negroes to whites- to prevent the.r learning any 
trade except coopering, as it would thereby injure the poor 
white artizan—to restrain unlimited power over their per- 
sons—to keep a register of all imported or brought into the 
Province—to afford them certain moral privileges, and to 
lay aduty of fifteen shillings sterling, on every one imported 
into the Province. This paper was signed by twenty-seven 
men of the highest respectability, and the assembly was so 
well conducted, and affairs so harmoniously arranged, that 
Mr. Bolzius, in a letter to Secretary Martyn, the next day, 
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says—“I must freely confess that all is done to my great 
satisfaction,” 'T’nis document, duly attested, was sent home 
to the Trustees, but the difficulties they had already expe- 
rienced, and the approaching period of their delivering up 
their proprietary right, induced them to hesitate and delay, 
so that no further action was taken on this subject. ‘The 
tacit consent indicated in the letter of Mr. Martin, inspired 
the people with confidence, and they, as fast as their means 
would permit, purchased negroes and laid out plantations. 
On the 28th of May, 1752, the Trustees surrendered their 
Charter to the King, and on the 24th of November, of the 
same year, a proclamation was publicly read in Savannah, 
announcing that it was now a Royal Province, and would 
be supplied with a government and officers similar to the 
rest of His Majesty’s colonies. In 1754, Capt. John Rey- 
nolds, of the Royal Navy, was appointed Governor and 
Commander-in-chief, who arrived in this city on the 29th 
of October, 1754, and, in a proclamation issued by him a 
few days after, he released the people from the restrictive 
burdens of the Trustees, so that the colony was now placed 
on the same footing with regard to negroes as Carolina, which 
had been for so long a time the aim of their hopes, and the 
object of their petitions. 

The following statistics, which have been derived from 
official documents, will illustrate the commercial prosperity, 
consequent on the abandonment of this fatal policy. 

For the first seventeen years after the founding of the 
colony, but one vessel was loaded at this place with its pro- 
per produce, but no sooner does the Trustees’ letter of July 7, 
1749, reach this, with its tacit allowance of slavery, than— 
mark the change! the next year there were eight vesssels ; 
in five after, fifty-two; and in the course of twenty years 
from 1749, sixteen hundred and sixty-three vessels, com- 
prising 76,500 tons, and with exports ‘valued at £762,253, 
were loaded in the colony. 














ai : _| 8q. Rigged. | Sloops « schrs Total Tonnage Vv alue. 
1750 | 3 | 5 8 | 150 £2004 
1755 9 | 13 |} 52 | 1,899 | 15.744 
1765 54 94 | 148 7,685 | 73,426 
1770 73 113 | 186 10,514 99,353 
— | — | | | 
Total,during 20 yrs 609 1,054 1.663 | 76,500 762,253 
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Governor Ellis thus writes to the Board of Trade, Aug. 
1, 1757: 

“Till within these few years, the whole people of this Province 
were maintained at the nation’s expense. Provision was served to 
them out of the public stores, and brought from other countries, for 


little or none was raised here, nor any other produce until the admis- 
sion of slaves.” 


In 1766, Governor Wright, in his answer to the queries 
proposed by the Lords of ‘Trade, says ° 

“There are now fourteen sea vessels owned here, and abundance 
of coasters and small craft—the number of vessels entered here and 
at Sunburg, one hundred and seventy-one—the number cleared out 
and loaded, one hundred and sixty-one—the imports from Great 
Britain £83,000, and paid for negroes, £14,820. Such was the ma- 
gic influence on commerce of withdrawing the prohibition of slaves.” 


A similar result will follow our inquiries as to its effects 
upon population. In 1750 the number of white inhabitants 
in the Province was only about fifteen hundred. But on 
the intimation of a change of government, the eyes of many 
were turned towards this colony, and, as the President and 
assistants say, in one of their official documents : 


“People from all parts of His Majesty’s dominions in America, as 
well as from Germany and Great Britain, are almost daily coming 
hither.” 


Nothing could be more indicative of the prospective suc- 
cess of the Province than the fact, that in the years 1751 
and 1752, the preliminary applications were made by the 
entire people of Dorchester, 8. C. to take up lands in Geor- 
gia, whither they emigrated in 1752, numbering at the time 
two hundred and eighty whites and five hundred and thirty 
six blacks, and settled at Medway river, in what is now Lib- 
erty county. Could any thing have more surely marked 
the rising character of the colony ? 

The census returns of the 11th of August, 1753, give a 
population of two thousand three hundred and eighty whites 
and one thousand and sixty-six blacks, and in April, 1766, 
thirteen years after, the population of the city was six thou- 
sand seven hundred whites, and four thousand five hundred 
blacks; and notwithstanding that about two hundred died 
of the small pox in 1764, and more than a hundred in 1765, 
yet Governor Wright says: 
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“I now compute the whites in all abovt nine thousand nine hun- 
dred, say ten thousand, and the negroes seven thousand eight hun- 
dred in the whole Province.” 


Showing the astonishing increase of over eight hundred 
per cent. in fifteen years from the removal of the obnoxious 
restriction. 

The last cause of difficulty which we shall mention, is, 
the oppressive and irresponsible sway of the ‘Trustees’ offi- 
cials in Georgia. The Trustees seemed to be peculiarly 
unfortunate in the selection of their American agents. ‘They 
were mostly men of weak minds—oftentimes quite igno- 
rant—turbulent in their dispositions—and seemed to regard 
themselves as task-masters, set over the inhabitants to lash 
them into obedience and order. ‘The character of Canston, 
the Trustees’ store-keeper and one of the bailiffs of Savan- 
nah, was particularly odious to the people: and all classes 
joined in remonstrances against his conduct. Insolent and 
tyrannical—in‘oxicated with a power to which he was un- 
accustomed, and inflated by the adulation of fawning syco- 
phants, he became almost what he was termed—‘A dict tator, 
whose will and pleasure were the only laws of Georgia.” 
To him were committed the pub lie store—the issuing of the 
T'rnstees’ provisions, and the disbursement of their Georgia 
funds; and having thus in his hands the keys, as it were, of 
colonial existence, he oppressed the people still more by giv- 
ing or withholding from this common store-house, as it suit- 
ed his convenience or caprice. For some time, the Trustees 
refused to listen to any complaints against him; but, at last, 
when his high-handed measures had provoked almost a rup- 
ture with South-Carolina, they were compelled to notice the 
charges against him, and dismiss him from every office he 
held in the colony. Others, however, stepped into his place, 
whose conduct, though not as aggravated as his, was yet 


oppressive, unjust and highly injurious to the interests of 


the colony. ‘They were mostly men who had never been 
accustomed to lead or rule, and the little “brief authority” 

with which they were invested, they knew not how to use, 
but were sw ayed by every passing breath of popu! pyar 
and influenced by every petty prejudice. The frequent 
changes which were made, kept the people in a constant fer- 
ment, and the community being small, the excitement was 
the more rancorous and personal. After the change in the 
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Civil Government, at the departure of Oglethorpe, by sub- 


_stituting a President and Assistants, for a Recorder and Bai- 


liffs, the character of the members was but Jittle improved. 
There were generally one or two good men in the board, 
but the others were mere courtiers to public fevor, and sought 
their own, rather than the interests of the Trustees. They 
pursued also a janus-like conduct; a fair aspect being pre- 
served towards the Trustees, whilst the other looked directly 
adverse to their interests. ‘The official accounts which they 
transinitted to England, were shaped to suit the anticipations 
of the Trustees, and were often widely variant from truth. 
This duplicity was carried to a great extent, as is evident 
from letters and documents of that period. It will suffice 
on this head, to notice one instance of such conduct, relative 
to that much vexed question of the introduction of slavery. 
The Trustees having refused to listen to the statements and 
representations of the colonists as to the employment of negro 
labor, the people, unable longer to endure such restrictions, 
gradually assumed the responsibility of violating their in- 
junctions. The terms of ma”y of the white servants having 
nearly expired, and those who had further service to perform 
mostly refusing to comply with their contracts, and as the 
urgent requests preferred to Oglethorpe and the Trustees, 
for an additional supply, well nigh failed, several of the 
bolder sort, hired negroes from the Carolina planters, who, 
in case of trouble, came over and claimed them as their pro- 
perty. This plan being found secure, the periods of hire 
were extended to a life-time, and a hundred years, the full 
price of the negro being paid, on condition that the former 
master was to appear in their behalf, in case of seizure. In 
addition to this finesse, many families from the adjoining 
State moved into the Province, particularly into the south- 
ern portion, with their negroes, and when molested threaten- 
ed to leave the colony, which many of them did. These 
proceedings coming to the knowledge of the Trustees, they 
severely reprimanded the magistrates for their negligence, and 
commanded them at once to put an end to these illicit en- 
croachments. ‘'T’o this the President and Assistants replied, 
in a letter to Mr. Secretary Martyn, Oct. 2, 1747: 

“We are afraid, from what you have wrote in relation to negroes, 
that the Honorable Trustees have been misinformed as to our con- 
duct in relation thereto; for we can with great assurance assert that 
this board has always acted an uniform part in discouraging the use 
of negroes in this colony, well knowing it to be disagreeable to the 
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Trustees, as well as contrary to an act existing for the prohibition of 
them, and always gave it in charge to those whom we had put in 
possession of lands, not to attempt the introduction or use of negroes; 
but, notwithstanding our great caution, some people from Carolina, 
soon after settling lands on the little Ogeechee, found means of bring- 
ing and employing a few negroes on the said lands, some time before 
it was discovered to us, upon which they thought it high time to 
withdraw them for fear of being seized, and soon after withdrew 
themselves and families out of the colony, which appears to us, at 
present, to be the resolution of diverse others.” 


But the gentlemen exhibited a different aspect to the col- 
onists; they stimulated their clamors, and secretly connived 
at the constant accession of negroes. ‘This is abundantly 
proved by letters of Mr. Dobell, in June and July, 1746, 

who, appears from Messrs. Habersham and Bolzius’ re- 
marks, to be an honest, upright man,) in which he openly 
accuses them of duplicity and dissimulation. ‘These were 
written more than a year before the above paper was signed, 
and a note penned by the Hon. Col. Alex. Heron, May 11, 
1748, indicates that the same artifices were then practised 
by these officers. After stating that “ his opinion is really for 
negroes, and that the colony will never come to any thing 
without them,” he boldly avers— 

“It is well known to every one in the colony, that negroes have 
been in and about Savannah for these several years past; that the 
magistrates knew and winked at it, and that their constant toast is 
‘The one thing needful, by which is meant negroes.” 


A setting aside of the English laws—making false im- 
prisonments—improperly discharging grand-juries—intimi- 
dating petit-juries, and a great variety of other malversations, 
were laid to their charge. The Trustees relying upon the 
representations of their agents were thus blinded to the true 
condition of the colony, and rejected every counter-state- 
ment as presumptuous and treasonable. One glance of a 
judici ious eye, or the unstopping of one ear, to the just com- 
plaints of the colony, would have showed and taught them 
how wretchedly they had been deceived, and how prejudicial 
were their regulations. Had they know n the character of 
their official organs in Georgia, they would have discharged 
them at once, for they never would have countenanced such 
conduct in their agents. But of this they were studiously 
kept in ignorance ; and when rumours now and then bore 
to their ears the murmur of some complaint, more grievous 
than the rest, they rather ascribed it to personal enmity or 
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official jealousy, than to real and well grounded causes. 
Great were the evils which this condition originated. The 
government of the colony was badly administered—justice 
had hardly adwelling-place—internal improvements ceased— 
the tide of po»ulation was not only stayed, but rolled back- 
wards—the public peace was even disturbed by party feuds, 
and misrule and ruin brooded over the province, consecrated 
by benevolence and philanthropy. Nor was the effect of 
this mismanagement confined to Georgia. It stirred up 
oppositions in the neighbouring colony, “the unhappy influ- 
ence of which was long felt to the detriment of each, when 
the planting . a colony south of the Savannah river was 
propose od, the Carolinians were rejoic od at the measure as 
giving them security from the invasion of the Spaniards and 
Indians, and preventing the desertion of their negroes, and 
their disposition to insurrection. They were prepared, 
therefore, to hail the new colony as a bulwark against their 
Floridian and savage enemies—as opening further opportu- 
nities of trade, and as enhancing the value of their frontier 
possessions, Which according to Anderson in his “History of 
Commerce,” “were raised to five times their former value 
about Port-Royal, and towards the river Savannah.” The 
bonds which thus united them, were strong and friendly, and 
it was hoped, that the protec tion afforded to Georgia, would 
be repaid by the fostering care of Carolina: and so fora 
time it was. A commission was sent by the Trustees to 
Gov. Johnson of South-Carolina, empowering him to receive 
contributions towards the settling of Georgia, and in a 
proclamation which he thereupon published in the Carolina 
Gazette, (13th January, 1732—3,) he spoke of it as adding 
strength and security to Carolina, and remarked, 

“The piety and charity of so good an undertaking, I hope, will be 
a sufficient inducement to every person to contribute something to a 
work so acceptable to God as well as so advantageous to this province.” 

The Governor and council of South-Carolina wrote an 
official letter to Oglethorpe, congratulating him on his arrival, 
and assuring him of assistance and support; and the assem- 
bly, in concurrence with the council, unanimously reported 
“that all due countenance and encouragement should be given 
to the settling of the colony of Georgia;” and they carried 
out their views by sending it every needed assistance, and 
making liberal grants for its support. In looking over the 
list of private benefactions, it is highly interesting to read 
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such notices as the following, for they show the individual 
participation of our neighbours, in the laudable design of 
the colony: 





“Received by a collection made by Mr. Samuel Eve leigh and Mr, 
Gabriel Manigault, from the inhabitants of Charleston in South- 
Carolina, for the benefit of the inhabitants of the colony in Georgia: 





S -& & 

1734.—April 11th, . - - 1164.6 3 
26th, - - - 4a 
Vay 6th, - - - 12. 

lotal, £1,251. 3 


(Carolina cur cuantall 


“In Fe bruary, Col. Bull came to Savannah, with four labourers, 
ind assisted the colony for a month, he himself measuring the scant- 
lings, and setting out the work for the sawyers, and giving the pro- 
portion of the houses. He also gave the work of his four servants 
tor the said month. 

“Mr. Whitaker and his friends sent the colony one hundred head of 
cattle. 

“Mr. St. Julien came to Savannah, and staid a month, directing the 
people in building their houses and other works. 

“Mr. Barlow and Mr. Woodward came to Savannah to assist the 
new settlers. 

“Mr. Hume gave a silver boat and ‘spoon for the first child born in 
Georgia, which being born of Mrs. Close, were given accordingly. 

“March.—Mr. Joseph Bryan, himself, with four of his sawyers, gave 
two months’ work in the colony. 

“The inhabitants of Edisto sent sixteen shee p to the colony. Mr. 


Barnwell sent four shee p to the colony. Mr. Hammerton gave 4 

drum. Col. Bull came to Savannah with several of his relations and 

sixteen servants belonging to himself and family (while Mr. Ogle- 

thorpe was at Charleston.) and gave a month’s work. r 
733—April.—Capt. Odingsell and Mr. Grimball sent four sawyers f 

for fourteen d: LYS, and gave their work to the colony. 

“Mr. Thos. Drayton se nt a pair of sawyers, and Mrs. Ann Drayton a 
se rs two pair of sawyers to work in the ‘colony a month, their labour Wi 
value dat £60, Carolina currenc y, were part of the subscription in St. f 
Andrew’s parish. | 

“May.—Mr. Whitaker and his friends gave fifty head of cattle to : 
the colony. i j ul 

Capt. Odingsell, Mr. Grimball, Mr. Hamilton, and other inhabi- m 
tants of Edisto, gave fifty head of ¢: attle to the colony. T 

“July.—Col. Bull and Mr. Bryan came to Savannah to assist with pa 
twenty servants whose labour they gave to the culony. iS 

ene 34— April.—Capt. Odingse II, and the other inhabitants of Edisto, P 


gave fifty more head of cattle. 
“Gio aupiliones Robt. Johnson, Esq., gave the colony seven horses, qu 
value £25, South-Carolina curre ney, each.” 


How unfortunate that such pleasing relations should have 
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been interrupted! Recurring to the causes which produced 
this rupture, we find the following most prominent. In 1731, 

before the land south of the Savannah had been granted to 
the Trustees, and while it was yet under the jurisdiction of 
South-Carolina, the general assemb! y of that province passed 
an act entitled “An Act for the better regulation of the 

Indian trade and for appointing a Commissioner for that 
purpose with regulations.” The trade of the Indian nations 
lying in the territory subsequently set off as Georgia, be- 

longed to Carolina, and her traders and agents were “spread 
over the country of the Creeks and the Cherokees, beyond 
the Savannah. When Tomochichi, and the other chiefs 
which accompanied Oglethorpe, were in England, 

“They desired of the Trustees,” (say this body in one of their 
official statements,) “that the measures, prices and qualities of all 
goods to be purchased by them with their deer-skins, might be settled, 
is likewise the weights; that nobody might be allowed to trade with 

e Indians in Georgia without a license trom the Trustees, in order 
that if they were in any respect injured or defrauded by the traders, 
they might know where to complain; and they further desired there 

ght be but one store-house in each Indian town for supplying them 
with the goods they might want to purchase, from whence the trader 
should be obliged to supply them at the first prices. 


“The reason which the Indians gave for this application, was, 
because the traders with them had often in an arbitrary manner raised 
the prices of goods, and defrauded them in the weights and measures, 
ind by their impositions had often created animosities between the 
English and Indians, which had frequently ended in wars between 
them prejudicial to both.’* 

The Trustees were the more willing to listen to their 
request, because the act of Carolina had ceased to be in 
force in Georgia, which was now an independent province ; 
and because, they further wished to link the Indian trade 
with the trade and commerce of Savannah. They, there- 
fore, prepared an “Act for visabataiasind the peace with the 
Indians in the Province of Georgia.” with the same regula- 
tions and provisions as were in the Carolina act. This act 
made the Indian traders in the province amenable to the 
Trustees, and not to Carolinians, and drove out from the 
country traders not licensed by the Trustees, and in its 
operation engendered much ill-feeling; first, among that 


class of men—then it enlarged into almost a provincial 
quarrel, 


Collections, vol. I[L., p. 288. 
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While this subject was in agitation, another was unfortu- 
nately added to it, highly provocative, and irritating to the 
Carolinians. 


“The Trustees,” and we quote their own statement, “receiving 
frequent information from the colony of the pernicious effects of drink- 
ing rum and other spirituous liquors, by not only creatine disorders 
amongst the Indians, (who had been plentifully supplied with it by 
the traders, ) but also of destroying many of the English, and throwing 
the people into various distempers, prepared an act, entitled, an Act 
to prevent the importation and usé of Rum and Brandies t the 
Province of (reorgia, or any kind of spirits or strong waters what- 
soever. At the same time they endeavoured to supply the stores with 
strong beer from England, molasses for brewing beer, and with 
Madeira wines, which the people might purchase at reasonable rates, 
and which would be more refreshing and wholesome for them. The 
magistrates of the town of Savannah were likewise impowered to 
grant licenses to private persons for retailing beer, ale, &c. And the 
Trustees have great reason to believe that the remarkable healthiness 
of Ebenezer in the northern part, and Frederica in the southern part 
of (Georgia, is very much owing to the prohibition of the use of Rum. 
For in those parts where Rum in defiance of the Act has been 
introduced, the people have not in general been so healthy and 
vigorous.”’* 


In carrying out this act, Mr. Cautton and the bailiffs 
undertook to arrogate to themselves the jurisdiction of 
the waters of the Savannah, and to stop and examine 
boats passing up either branch of the river in front of the 
town. 

How often this was done, we know not; but we are in- 
formed of one instance in which they stopped two boats, 
laden with dry goods and rum, proceeding from Charleston 
to New-Windsor on the Carolina side, the packages in which 
were opened, and three hogsheads and ten kegs of rum 
staved, and the men of the boats imprisoned. ‘This high- 
handed measure called for redress, and at the next meeting 
of the assembly, three gentlemen, John Hammerton, Charles 
Pinckney, and Othniel Beale, were appointed a committee 
to proceed to Georgia, and confer with Oglethorpe relative 
to the condition of the Indian trade. They were kindly 
received by Oglethorpe, 

“Who told them he would send orders to his agent and officers in 
the Indian nations, not to molest or seize the traders of that province, 
and that the navigation up the river should be settled.” 


*Collections, vol. II., p- Q88. 
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Dr. Tailfer and his coadjutors say : 

“Their coming was of little consequence, for after this, the differ- 
ences and animosities betwixt the two provinces rather increased than 
diminished.’’* 


From evidence before us, we should draw a different con- 
clusion; and indeed, are assured, that, for a time at least, 
their discords were harmonized and their former amity 
returned. 

A more serious contention, however, took its origin from 
the conduct of Oglethorpe, and the Carolina troops, during 
the seige of St. Augustine, and the delay of the South- 
Carolina assembly in promising succors on the invasion of 
Georgia by the Spaniards. The controversy at the time 
was very bitter, and animated—it was nothing but crimina- 
tion and re-crimination—reproachings on the one hand, and 
revilings on the other. We have no disposition to exhume 
this long buried strife, and have merely alluded to it as one 
of the historical causes of that provincial animosity, which 
at one time, threatened both colonies with destruction. We 
cannot thus turn to the first few years of colonial existence— 
call to mind the character of the settlers, and the character 
of the magistrates, without feeling that it must indeed have 
been a special Providence which prevented the utter ruin of 
the colony. 

It is not our purpose to follow out the transactions of the 
Trustees of the Georgia colony during the twenty-one years 
of their charter, as the volumes of Collections before us 
only come down, (except the two annual orations,) to 1741 ; 
we will merely state, therefore, that in 1752 the Trustees 
resigned their charter to the king, and the colony was erected 
into a royal province with a governor and council, assembly, 
judges, magistrates, and other colonial officers of the crown. 

We have looked upon the dark side of the colonization of 
Georgia; but it was notall dark. There were many points 
luminous with religion, patriotism and heroic worth, which 
we should delight to spread upon our pages. The main ob- 
ject of this paper, however, has been, from the volumes 
before us, to show the utter failure and the causes of it, of 
all the original designs of the Trustees, and the fallaciousness 
of all their schemes for the civil organization of the colony. 
We have necessarily dwelt so long on this, that we have no 


*Collections, vol. II., p. 206 
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time to turn to those brighter and happier days which soon 
dawned upon once desolate Georgia. In the orations of 
Judge Law and Dr. Stevens, many of these interesting 
themes are developed. Judge Law has given a rapid, but 
interesting review, of the principal incidents connected with 
its history, interspersed with sound reflections, elevated patri- 
otism, and a high-toned morality. The discourse of Dr. 
Stevens, in the second volume, takes up but one section of 
the history of Georgia, but that, one of the most interesting 
periods in her annals, viz. the origin and progress of Revo- 
lutionary sentiments and proceedings in Georgia. The 
subject was new, for the incipient measures of the patriots, 
from the passing of the stamp act, to the shedding of the 
first blood in her borders, had never before been developed ; 
and the facts selected from authentic and official papers, can- 
not fail to obtain for Georgia a high degree of praise for her 
conduct in that trying period. Spalding, in his spirited 
“Sketch of the life of Oglethorpe,” embraced in the first 
volume of the Society’s collections, and Harris, in his more 
elaborate “Memorials,” have paid well-merited tributes to 
the founder of Georgia. Mr. Spalding writes with enthusi- 
asm, and depicts colonial scenes with a graphic pen ; and no 
wonder, for his ancestors were some of the favoured officers 
in Oglethorpe’s regiment, and of one of them, his grand- 
father, he relates the following pleasing incident. The events 
described, occurred during the invasion of Florida and the 
siege of St. Augustine by Oglethorpe in 1741: 

“William Mclntosh,” says Mr. Spalding, “the eldest son of John 
Melntosh, named after his grand-uncle, Brigadier-general William 
MelIntosh, who commanded the Highlanders in the rising of 1715, 
was not quite fourteen years of age when his father marched from 
Darien. He wished to accompany his father, but was refused. He 
pursued the moving columns, and overtook them at Barrington. His 
father sent him back the next day with an armed guard. He then 


took a small boat and passed up to Clarke’s blufl, on the south side of 


the Alatamahaw. He intended to keep in the rear until the troops 
had crossed the St. Mary’s river. Hosoon fellin with seven Indians, 
who knew him, (for Darien was then the great rendezvous of the 
Indians,) and he had acquired something of their language. The 
Indians were greatly attached to the Highlanders, not only as being 
the soldiers of their beloved man, General Oglethorpe, but because 
of theirwild manners, of their manly sports, of their Eastern costume, 
so much resembling their own. The young soldier was received and 
caressed by them. They entered intoallhisviews. Following after 
the advanced troops, they told him everything that passed in the white 
man’s camp, but carefully concealed his presence among them, until 
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after the passage of the St. Mary’s, when, with much triumph, they 
led him to his father, and said, ‘that he was a young warrior, and 
would fight; that the Great Spirit would watch over his life, for he 
loved young warriors.’ The ruling passion could no longer be res- 
trained. He followed his father’s footsteps until he saw him fall, 
covered with many wounds, at Fort Moosa. But the Great Spirit did 
watch over him most miraculously ; for, when he saw his father fall, 
he was so transfixed with horror, that not until a Spanish officer laid 
hold upon his plaid, was he roused to action. Light and elastic as a 
steel-bow, he slipped from under the grasp of this officer, and made 
his escape with the wreck of the corps. It was from the lips of this 
gentleman, (my aged grand-father,) | learned much of what I know 
respecting General Oglethorpe, and the times and the things of that 
day.”* 

Nor is it to be wondered at, that he portrays the localities 
of Oglethorpe’s military operations in Georgia with vivid 
accuracy ; for the American “homestead” of Oglethorpe, at 
St. Simons, consisting of “a cottage, a garden and an orchard 
for oranges, figs and grapes,” of fifty acres, “was,” says 
Spalding, 

“All the landed domain General Oglethorpe reserved to liimself, 
and after the General went to England it became the property of my 
father, and the tract of land that surrounded the celebrated battle-field 
of ‘Bloody Marsh,’ was afterwards granted to Col. William McIntosh 
his grand-father.’’t 

And of that grand-father, “the young soldier of Fort 
Moosa, just then sixteen years old,” he thus feelingly speaks: 

“No shout rose higher, no sword waved quicker than his, upon that 
day. But his heart was as soft as it was brave, and there was mel- 


icholy in his mood when standing upon the ground and pointing to 


where the victor stood, and where the vanquished fell, he told to his 
daughter’s son, this tale of other times.’’ 

Written under such inspiring circumstances, and by one, 
who, though venerable with age still, in the language of the 
editor of these Collections, “pursues the studies of literature, 
with all the enthusiasm of youth, and the assiduity of the 
scholar,” it could not fail of being pleasing and instructive. 

It is remarkable, that one whose station was so conspicu- 
ous—whose achievements were so noble—whose character 
Was so exalted, and whose memory was so deservedly 
esteemed, should not long since have had a biography worthy 
of his virtues and his actions. With the exception of mere 
pamphlet, and periodical notices, Dr. Harris is the only one 
Who has drawn up an extended memoir of his life. It was 


*Collec tions, vol. I p 271. tlbid vol. I p 273. tIbid, vol. I Pp 284. 
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a noble purpose in Dr. Harris, to gather up the scattered 
notices and facts concerning the character and services of 
this distinguished man, andelaborate them into an elegant and 
extended memorial. It was a desideratum in historical bi- 
ography which has long been felt, it has now been partially 
supplied. The “Memorials of Oglethorpe” are well written, 
und evince diligent labor, patient investigation, extensive 
research, and a just appreciation of the character of his sub- 
ject. We cannot call it a finished biography, and we must 
bear in mind, that its excellent author did not offer it as such ; 
his purpose, as he expresses it, having “simply and uniformly 
been to relate facts in the most plain and artless manner.” 
This purpose he has in a great measure accomplished. It 
was unfortunate for Dr. Harris, that he did not have access 
to the colonial documents relating to Georgia which were 
lately obtained from London. It is true his friends in Sa- 
vannah endeavoured to supply the absence of personal 
inspection, by sending him copies and extracts from their 
pages; but the whole should be examined, and their rich 
materials freely culled and judiciously arranged. For lack 
of this, many errors have crept into the work, both trivial, 
and important ; and in several places there exist great obscu- 
rity and misarrangement of events. Some matter has also 
been introduced, which bears so little on the main topic, as 
to embarrass and interrupt the harmony of the narrative. 
We will not stop to point out these several defects, as they 
have in a measure already been remedied by Dr. Harris in 
his preparation for a second edition, which, notwithstanding 
his death, will soon, we hope, issue from the press. 

The leading facts in the life of Oglethorpe may be easily 
told. His early entrance upon military life in 1710—his 
becoming aid- de-c amp to Prince Eugene, and service with 
him in his contests with the Turks, especially at the battle 
of Peterwardin and the siege of Belgrade—his entrance 
into Parliament in 1722, as a member for Haslemare, in 
the county of Surry, and active and prominent exertions 
against the banishment of Bi shop Atterbury—in behalf of 
insolvent debtors, and condemnatory of the existing and 
cruel organization of the Me ‘tropolitan Prisons, in which he 
was truly the precursor of Howard—in opposition to arbi- 
trary impressment—in favor of encouraging the trade of the 
sugar colonies, and the cause of home silk manufactures—in 
humane and generous efforts in the celebrated Portier’s case, 
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and upon a variety of other topics, where he exhibited him- 
self a prominent influential and patriotic man—his origina- 
ting and carrying into execution the scheme for the set- 
tling of Georgia, not only without remuneration, but at a 
great persona! sacrifice and expense—his three voyages to 
Georgia for the benefit and protection of the colony—his 
personal and unwearied supervision of the affairs of its set- 
tlement—his military skill and courage as evinced in his 
defence of Georgia from the Spaniards—his active employ- 
ment as Major-General, under Marshal Wade and the Duke 
of Cumberland, during the rebellion of 1745-6—-his calm 
but almost cloudless evening of life, and his death at an 
advanced age, sinking to the tomb like a cloudless sun to 
his setting, are points which are more commonly known, 
though the general knowledge concerning Oglethorpe is re- 
markably meagre, and confessedly unsatisfactory. All these 
points, Dr. Harris has most hi appily amplified—clearing up 
many former difficulties, and stating acknowledged facts, in 
a more lively and ple asing view. 


“So extraordinary,” says Dr. Harris, “did Dr. Johnson consider 
the adventures, enterprest anc 1 ¢ rr of this remarkable man, that 


‘he urged him to give the world his life He said, ‘I know of no man 
whose life would be more interesting. If I were furnished with ma- 
terials, 1 would be very glad to write it” This was a flattering offer. 


The very suggestion implied that the great and worthy deeds which 
Oglethorpe had performed, ought to be recorded for the instruction, 
the grateful acknowledgment and just commendation of contempo- 
raries, and their memorial transmitted with honor to posterity. “The 
General seemed unwilling to enter upon it then,’ but, upon a subse- 
quent occasion, communicated to Boswell a number of particulars, 
which were committed to writing, but that gentleman ‘not having 
been sufficiently diligent in obtaining more from him,’ death closed 
the opportunity of procuring all the requisite information.” 

This unfinished manuscript of Boswell, is said still to be 
preserved in the family in Scotland, and would doubtless 
throw much light on his early history, could it be procured. 
There is a great deal of mystery still hanging over the fi amily 
and birth of Oglethorpe, and it will re quire more rese arch 
than has yet been made, to clear up its contradictions and 
difficulties, and make out a plain and appreciable narrative. 
Dr. Harris has labored on these topics with much assiduity, 
though not with entire success, nor could this be expe cted, 
on this side the Atlantic. We find no notice of the family 
of Oglethorpe either in Burke’s Peerage or Commoners—the 
hame we occasionally meet in history, and we have several 
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times seen it in the old Carolina papers, though the persons 
who bore it seemed to have no connexion with the Godal- 
ming family. Thus, under date of Charleston, Jan’y. 26, 

738, Dr. Newman Oglethorpe, is mentioned as being cho- 
sen Master of St. John’s Lodge, and again in 1773 we find 
the name of John N. Oglethorpe, of Camden District, South 
Carolina; it may be, however, that this latter was the son 
of the former, but of what family or branch was the first? 
Nichols, in his “Literary Anecdotes of the 18th century,” 
introduces the following genealogical memoranda of Ogle- 
thorpe. And Dr. Harris quotes it in his notice of the “fa- 
mily ef Oglethorpe,” in his valuable appendix. 


“This truly respectable gentleman was the descendant of a family 
very anciently situated at Oglethorpe, in the Parish of Bramham, in 
the West Riding of the County of York ; one of whom was actually 
Reeve of the County, (an office nearly the same with that of the 
present high-sheriff,) at the time of the Norman Conquest. The 
ancient seat of Oglethorpe continued in the family till the civil wars, 
when it was lost for their loyalty; and several of the same name 
at once died in the bed of honor in the defence of monarchy, ina 
battle near Oxford. 

“William Oglethorpe, (son of William) was born in 1588. He 
married Susannah, daughter of Sir William Sutton, Knight, and 
sister to Lord Lexington. He died in November, 1634, leaving two 
children, Sutton, born 1612, and Dorothy, (who afterwards married 
the Marquis of Byron, a French nobleman,) born 1620. 

“Sutton Oglethorpe, being fined £20,000 by the Parliament, his es- 
tates at Oglethorpe and elsewhere, were sequestered, and afterwards 
given to Gen. Fairfax, who sold them to Robert Benson, of Bramham, 
father of Lord Bingley of that name. Sutton Oglethorpe had two 
sons, Sutton and Sir Theophilus. Sutton was stud-master to King 
Charles IL, and had three sons, namely, Sutton, Page to King 
Charles I.; John, Cornet of the Guards, and Joseph, who died in 
India. 

“Sir Theophilus was born in 1652, and was bred to arms. He 
fought under the Duke of Monmouth, in the affair at Boswell bridge, 
where a tumultary insurrection of the Scots was suppressed, June 
22, 1679. He commanded a party of horse at Sedgmoor fight, where 
the Duke was defeated, July 6, 1685; and was Lieutenant-Colonel to 
the Duke of York’s Troop, of His Majesty’s Horse-Guards, and 
Commissioner for executing the office of Master of the Horse to 
King Charles II. He was afterwards first Equerry and Major Gen- 
eral of the Army of King James IL, and suffered banishment with 
his Royal Master. After his return to his native country he pur- 
chased a seat in the County of Surry, called ‘the Westbrook place,’ 
near adjoining the town of Godalming, a beautiful situation, in a fine 
country. It stands on the slope ofa hill, at the foot of which are 
meadows watered by the river Wey. It commands the view of 
several hills, running in different directions; their sides laid out in 
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corn-fields, interspersed with hanging woods. Behind it is a small 
park, well wooded ; and one side is a capacious garden fronting the 
south-east. Sir Theophilus, for several years, represented Hasle- 
mere in Parliament, and died in London in 1701.” 

The father of Oglethorpe married a lady from Ireland, 
aad they became the parents of four sons and four daugh- 
ters, (not five as Dr. Harris says) and the following notices 
of them, prepared by Dr. Harris, show the distinguished 
character and relations of the family. 

“1 Le wis, born Fel ruary, 1680-1; admitted in Corpus Christi 
College, in the University of Oxford, March 16, 1698-9. He was 
Equerry to Queen Anne, and afterwards aid-de-camp to the Duke 
of Marlborough; and, in 1702, Member of Parliament for Haslemere. 
Having been mortally wounded in the battle of Schellenburgh, on 
the 24th October, 1704, he died on the 30th. 

“The following inscription to his memory is placed below that of 
Sir Theophilus. 

“‘Hujus claudit latus Ladoricus Oglethorpe, tam paterne virtutis, 
quam fortune, heres ; qui, prelio Schellenberghensi victorie Hock- 
statensis preludio tempestivum suis inclinantibus ferens auxilium 
vulnera honestissima acct pit, et preclare spes Indolis frustrata— 
Ob. xxii. wtatis, Anno Dom. 1704. 

‘‘Charissimis utrisque marmor hoc, amantissima conjux et mater 
posuit, Domina Eleonora Oglethorpe.’ 

“2. Theophilus, born 1682. He was aid-de-camp to the Duke of 
Ormond, and Member of Parliament for Haslemere in 1708 and 1710. 


The time of his death is not recorded. He must have died young. 
“3. Eleonora, born 1684; married the Marquis de Mezieres on the 
5th of March, 1707-8 nd dex used June ZO. 1775, aged 91. The 


} 


son of this lady was heir to the estate of General Oglethorpe. He 
is mentioned in the correspondence of Mr. Jefferson, as highly meri- 
torious and popular in France, (1785,) 

“4. Ann, (mentioned in Shaftoe’s Narrative. ) 


“5. Sutton, born 1686, and died November, 1693. 


“6. Henrietta, (of whom we have no account.) 
a James. 

? +  . 
“8. Frrances-Charlotte—Married the Marquis de Jellecarde, a Sa- 


vovard. To ason of this union is a letter of General Washington, 
dated January 15, 1790, in the 9th volume of Spark’s Writings of 
Washineton. p- 70. 

“9. Mary, who died single. 

“The Arms of the family are thus described: ‘Argent, a chevron, 
between three boar’s heads, erased, sable armed, or, lingued proper.’ 

“Crest, ‘A boar’s head. as before, holding an oaken branch, vert, 
fructe lor? 

The mother of this family died on the 19th June, 1732. 

The birth of Oglethorpe has long been involved in ob- 
scurity. In the inscription on his tomb, written by Capel 
Lofft; in the European Magazine, and in Nichols Anecdotes 

12 VOL. 11.—No. 5. 
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of Literature, (the two latter probably borrowing from the 
former,) the year of his birth is stated at 1698, which would 
make him an Ensign at 12 years of age—a Cc aptain-Lieu- 
tenant of the Queen’s Guards at 16, and an aid-de-camp of 
Prince Eugene at 17, all of which are improbable. On the 
other hand, his baptismal entry on the Parish books of St, 
James, London, and the record of his admittatur in the Ox- 
ford University register, place his birth about 9 years earlier, 
The evidence, on both sides, is carefully sifted and balanced 
by Dr, Harris, and he concludes, and we think justly. that 
the true date of his birth is December 21st, 1688,—a_ year 
memorable for the revolution which gave to England that 
“bill of rights,” which has been justly styled her second 
“Magna Charta.” 

In the valuable appendix which Dr. Harris has subjoined 
to his Memorials, he has, in No. V. p. 340, given the names 
of a number of gentlemen, who, he says, constituted the 
Prison-visiting Committee. He gives fourteen names, where- 
as the Journals of the House of Commons makes the Com- 
mittee to consist of ninety-six ; among whom were six Lords 
and twenty-four Baronets, besides many other distinguished 
men, Civil, Naval and Military. This greatly increased 
the dignity of the Committee, and the honor of its philan- 
thropic Chairman. In looking over the Journals of the 
House of Commons from 1722 to 1754, we have been 
struck with the frequency with which Oglethorpe was 
placed on Committees of great importance, affecting inter- 
ests both at home and abroad. At page 338 Dr. Harris 
has given a list of most of the debates in that body, in 
which Oglethorpe took part, which prove that his parlia- 
mentary course was energetic and influential. 

The philanthropy of Oglethorpe was a prominent abiding 
principle. Not only was it manifested in his speech in fa- 
vor of a constitutional militia—in his plea in behalf of the 
persecuted German Protestants—in his remarks on Sir 
John Barnard’s motion for relieving the poor of some of 
their onerous taxes—in his appeal in behalf of the Mora- 
vians, and various other parliamentary occasions, but more 
especially in his personal sacrifices, and generous efforts 
towards the settling of Georgia. For eleve *n years he de- 
voted himself to its interests, with a zeal that opposition 
could not abate—with a courage that dangers could not 
subdue, and with a benevolence that the cold ingratitude of 
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the colony could not extingush. He was the father and the 
leader of his people—shared in all their hardships—endured 
with them severe privations—met with them opposing 
foes—penetrated with them the distant regions of the In- 
dian tribes—exposed himself repeatedly to the winds and 
waves for their advantage, and all this, not only without 
recompense or emolument, but at his own expense, and to 
the absolute detriment of his private and pecuniary inter- 
ests. But we will let those who hnew him best proclaim 
his praise, 

“Whether it is owing,” says a contemporary publication, “to an 
affectation of being thought conversant with the ancients, or the nar- 
rowness of our minds, I know not, but we often pass over those actions 
in our contemporaries which would strike us with admiration in a 
Greek ora Roman. Their histories, perhaps, cannot produce a greater 
instance of public spirit than what appeared in an evening paper of 
Saturday, the 18th instant, that ‘James Oglethorpe, Esq., one of the 
Trustees for establishing the colony of Georgia, is gone over with the 
first embarkation at his own expense.’ To see a gentleman of his 
rank and fortune visiting a distant and uncultivated land, with no 
other society but the miserable whom he goes to assist—exposing 
himself freely to the same hardships to which they are subjected, in 
the prime of life, instead of pursuing his pleasures or ambition—on an 
improved and well-concerted plan, from which his country must reap 
the profits—at his own expense, and without a view, or even a possi- 
bility of receiving any private advantage from it; this too, after having 
done and expended for it what many generous men would think suffi- 
cient to have done—to see this, I say, must give every one who has 
approved and contributed to the undertaking, the highest satisfaction; 
must convince the world of the disinterested zeal with which the 
settlement is to be made, and entitle him to the truest honor he can 
gain, the perpetual love and applause of mankind.” 

Many have expressed their surprise, that some royal mark 
of distinction was not conferred upon Oglethorpe—that he 
was not, like his father, knighted, or even elevated to the 
peerage, for his noble services and conduct. But Oglethorpe 
was not sufficiently orthodox in his political creed to suit 
the tastes of the house of Brunswick, or of that splendid 
ministerial paradox, Sir Robert Walpole. The attachment 
of his ancestors and relations to the house of the Stuarts, 
and the interest of France, was too well remembered. It 
was not forgotten, that one of his brothers was aid-de-camp 
to the Duke of Ormond, one of the leaders of the Pretender’s 
party—that two of his sisters had married French noblemen ; 
and that of one of them, Bolingbroke, (after he had crossed 


*“Memorials,”’ p. 350. 
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over from the same side,) writing to Mr. William Wyndham, 
describing the cabinet he had just forsaken, said, 

“No sex was excluded from this ministry; Fanny Oglethorpe 
whom you must have seen in England, kept her corner in it, and 
Olive Trant was the great wheel of our machine.’ 

Nor was the impression produced by the narrative of 
Frances Shaftoe, which represented the pretended prince of 
Wales as the son of Sir Theophilus done away. It was not 
forgotten that his mother was at one time the medium of 
communication between Oxford and Bolingbroke and Queen 
Anne herself, with the exiled Stuarts; and that bis sister was 
domesticated with them—nor did they forget, that on the 
motion for the banishment of Bishop Atterbury, for pro- 
claiming, on the death of Queen Anne, Charles Stuart in the 
capitol in full canonicals, Oglethorpe opposed the ministry, 
and denounced the measure. 

These points must have greatly operated against — 
and it cannot be doubted that they were instrumental i 
preventing the bestowment of those favors which were so 
freely granted to others of far less merit and pretensions. 
It is true, that when Charles landed in Scotland in 17 43, and 
raised his royal standard, that Oglethorpe remained firm in 
his fealty to George II., and being promoted to the rank of 
major-general, led four companies of cavalry against the 
rebellious invaders. It was policy in the king and ministry 
to put him there, for marching, as the army was, into the 
disaffected countries of the north of England, it was sup- 
posed, and with much probability, that the known connexion 
of his family with the family of the pretender, while he 
himself was now going to battle against him, would have 
its influence with many of the Jacobite party, and deter 
them from joining a standard against which Oglethorpe was 
fighting. But this very campaign, added to the causes already 
existing to deter the king from conferring on him any order 
of distinction. The cruelties which he saw inflicted on the 
rebels by the Duke of Cumberland’s army, and the unne- 
cessary vigor which he exercised towards them, roused his 
feelings of humanity, and he firmly remonstrated with the 
duke, and his brother generals, Cope and Hawley, for while 
he expressed his willingness to put down, as far as he was 
able, the rebellion, he refused to be a party in those barbari- 
ties which were perpetrated upon the adherents of Charles. 
For this, the conceited Horace Walpole, stigmatized Ogle- 
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thorpe as “always a bully,” but he who could term Washing- 
ton “an excellent fanfaron,” was not capable of rising to the 
loftiness of Oglethorpe’s sentiments, or of appreciating the 
generous emotions of his heart. Irritated probably by the 
humane views of Oglethorpe, the Duke of Cumberland took 
the earliest opportunity to place him under arrest,in order 
to rid himself of his presence. He was tried by a court 
martial—was honorably acquitted of every charge and spe- 
cification, and though in a year or two after, promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant-General, he was honored by no 
order of knighthood or patent of nobility. But he needed 
not stars, nor ribbons, nor a peerage, to give him a distine- 
tion and a nobility, greater than them all. Georgia will 
preserve his memory and history, and as she tells of his 
generous and heroic deeds, will point him out as the found- 
er of the first colony, which benevolence had ever planted, 
eithar in ancient or modern times. His will give a lustre to 
his name, when the titled minions of wealth and power 
which then surrounded and perhaps eclipsed him, shall be 
utterly forgotten. 

It is one of the interesting facts connected with Ogle- 
thorpe, that he lived to see his infant colony become a great 
and free State; so that the celebrated Burke might with 
truth tell him 

“That he looked upon him as a more extraordinary person than 
any he had ever read of, for he had founded the Province of Georgia— 
had absolutely called it into existence, and had lived to see it severed 
from the empire which created it and become an independent State.” 


He died at Cranham Hall, in June, 1785, having lived 
within three years of a century, and having, for many years 
been the oldest General of all His Majesty’s forces on the 
staff. 

The “Georgia Historical Society” deserve much praise 
for their zeal in getting out, so soon, these two interesting 
volumes. Their contents are of the last importance to the 
historian, and cannot fail of interesting even the casual 
reader. Its members have proved that they were not in- 
corporated in vain, and we confidently hope, that the valu- 
able volumes which they have already published, will be 
followed up by others, from the stores of Documentary 
History which have been gathered within its archives. 
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Arr. IV.—An Introduction to the Study of the Civil Law, 
By Davin Irvine, L.L. D. Fourth Edition. London; 
1837. 

Origines du droit Francais Cherchees dans les symboles e 
formules du droit universel, Par M. Micnerer. Pro. 
fesseur a ecole normale, chef de la section historique aur 
archives du royaume. Paris: 1837. 


We opened these works hoping to find what has been 
long desired by the American Law Student—A condensed 
detail of the peculiar objects of the Civil Law Jurisdic 
tion. 

We are, however, frustrated. For though learned and 
interesting books, the first is only a historical review of the 
lives and labors of eminent writers upon this branch of ju- 
ridical knowledge; and, the last, a most careful examination 
of the eccentricities, if we may so speak, of the original 
sources of French law, sought for in the symbols and forms 
of universal right. 

The civil, or ancient Roman law, has exhibited its admira- 
ble proportions in the laws and constitutions of most civilized 
countries. And however these have varied, to suit the de- 


mands of new societies, and the improved philosophy of 


aged governments, their principles, or at least some of the 
best, are traced back to the elements of that system, which, 
in the idea of Hume, stood, unaffected by the follies of its 
age, while art and philosophy yielded to its superstitions. 

The legislator of the present times, filled with enthusiasm 
when reflecting upon the revolutions which modern learn- 
ing is supposed to effect in the sciences, dreams not that his 
fancied improvement in the department of the law, are only 
adoptions of the conceptions of the Roman counsellor. The 
student, in the midst of the elementary works which sur- 
round him, learns that the civil is the Roman law—that it 
consists of the constitutions, pandects, novels and code—but 
rarely, if ever, discovers in the laws of his own day, the eru- 
dite fragments of the Roman jurisprudence. 

The study of this law, per se, is obsolete—or, we should 
rather, as applicable to our own country, § say,unborn. 'The 
common and statute laws, which have been engrafted upon 
the main trunk of the civil law, have, in England and Ame- 
rica (if we except Louisiana) stifled the scions of the parent 
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root: aud though the latter sustains and invigorates the 
whole, its influence is lost and unknown in the super-abun- 
dant foliage, which spreads now over the temple of justice. 
Those who engage to enter this labyrinth, it seems, cannot 
afford, in this age of short lives, to prune away the excess. 
The fruits of the practice of the law, lie on the extremities, 
and whoever culls them, must be content with the branches 
within his reach, and not waste time in exploring the re- 
cesses of the system. 

Most of the works upon the civil law, approachable by an 
English student, are, if not histories of its progress and im- 
rovement, too learned to answer the purpose of text books. 
Mr. Gibbon’s brilliant outline traces its gradual rise and ex- 
cellence ; but, like some sparkling mineral fountains, only 
increases the thirst it is designed to subdue. Savigny’s his- 
tory of the revival of the civil law in the middle ages, Do- 
mat's “Les loi civiles dans leur ordre naturel ; and Hie- 
neccius’ “Hlementa juris civilis,” are all too comprehensive 
in erudition, for the pursuits of the American bar, and, be- 
sides, are not easily obtained in the Southern States. From 
all of them, however, it appears to us, might be collected 
the prominent outlines of the system, most valuable to the 
American student, and we know of no person so competent 
to undertake the task, as Mr. Magureau, of Louisiana, a 
gentleman whose high character as a common lawyer and 
civilian reaches far beyond the circle of his personal ac- 

quaintance.* 

It is a matter of regret, if not astonishment, that so little 
has been written upon the civil law by the English lawyers. 
Itisno reproach to the American bar that it is not composed 
of civilians. The youthfulness of the profession and of the 
country, forbids that deep research into the recesses of Ro- 
man jurisprudence, necessary to a knowledge of its history 
and the extent of its jurisdiction. But for the English there 
isno apology. ‘The civil law, as we have said, and as said 
by Hale, Holt, and others of their distinguished men, is the 
seed of the great fruits of their constitution and laws, and to 


*We have been informed, we know not whether correctly or not, that a 
work on the Roman Jurisprudence has been contemplated by a gentle- 
man of the South. whose talents as a lawyer, whose erudition as a 
scholar, and whose genius as a writer leave him almost without a rival; a 
gentleman whose magnificent article on the Civil Law, in the late New- 


York Review, proves that he is at least thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject—Ep. REview 
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disregard it argues an indifference no way creditable to the 
scholar or advocate. The writer of the “Introduction to the 
Study of the Civil Law,” has demonstrated the superiority 
of the Germans in this branch of juridical learning. _ It is to 
them that is due all the praise of having by “great industrie 
quickened the dead bodie of the civil law.” And we in. 
dulge the hope, that incited by their example, some mind, 
capacious enough to embrace the subject, will favor the 
world with a work in an English dress, which will disclose 
this hidden “mine of judicial knowledge.” 

In attempting ourselves a sketch of some of the most 
prominent objects of the civil law jurisdiction, we trust we 
shall neither be uninteresting to the generol reader, nor fail 
to improve the student of law. For however imperfect our 
sketch, we shall, at least, in our progress be gratified by see- 
ing impressed upon the legal institutions of our own day, 
the views and opinions of Gaius; Papinian, Ulpian and 
Paulus ; names, which though belonging to another age, 
have transmitted to us the best principles of the best laws of 
all ages. 

The civil Jaw embraced, within the limits of its authority, 
first the jus publicum, which related to the extent, limite- 
tion, rights and obligations of the public authority —second- 
ly, the jus privatum, which affected the relations of the 
several members of the community. 

Among the earliest vestiges of Roman history, we dis- 
cover the leves regia, or laws and customs of the Romans 
under their kings. But the first regular system of laws 
was comprehended in the twelve tables, which, in part, are 
supposed, on the authority of Livy and Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, to have been portions or modifications of the in- 
stitutions of Solon, collected by Roman ambassadors in an 
early period of her history. Without speculating upon the 
disputations raised by Giambattista Vico, Bonamy, Gibbon 
and others, upon their origin, we are content to say, that the 
laws of the twelve tables were, in many respects , admirably 
adapted to so early an age, and so rude a people. 

As the nation advanced, additions and alterations were 
made to these, first, by new laws proposed by a senatorial 
magistrate, and confirmed by the people in general assembly; 
secondly, by the senatus consulta or senatorial decrees: 
and, thirdly, the plebiscita, or ordinances of the commons. 
The next period of melioration in the condition of the 
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Roman law, was that of the edicta pretorum,or the judicial 
edicts or decisions of the preetors. These had nominally an 
authority for the space of one year, but were often on account 
of their justice and equity of longer and great authority. 
The decisions and judgments of the preetors were often illus- 
trated by the opinions of the lawyers. If the praetor was in 
doubt, he called upon these for the responsa prudentium : 
and according to Caius, if their opinions harmonized, that 
in which they concurred, obtained the force of law. 

In the time of the empire, the Roman law received addi- 
tions from the imperial constitutions, or judgments of the 
emperors. ‘These related most frequently to public affairs ; 
and accumulating, were collected into two codes by Gregorius 
and Hermogenes, in the reign of Constantine the Great. 
Subseque ntly, Theodosius the younger, caused these imperial 
constitutions to be condensed into a moderate compilation, 
which prevailed as a system of laws, until the celebrated 
work of Justinian. 'This emperor, by the aid of Tribonian, 
an eminent civilian, prepared a system of Roman law, which 
still exists, the great fountain of civil jurisprudence, ‘termed 
the corpus juris civilis. 'This comprised, first, The Insti- 
tutes, or an introduction to the study of the law; secondly, 
The Code, or a new collection of the imperial constitutions 
or judgments of the emperors; thirdly, of The Novels, or 
decrees of the Greek emperors ; and fourthly, The Pandects, 
embracing the works of the Roman lawyers on jurisprudence. 

Standing as we do at the present moment, so far removed 
from the events of that time, when the laws of Rome were 
connected immediately with the events of her magnificent 
history, we fail to discover many of the reasons of her laws, 
because we have lost sight of the domestic manners of her 
people. ‘Those institutions which to us seem senseless 
decrees, would perhaps appear justified, if we could carry 
ourselves to the times and circumstances of their enactment. 
This remark, however, does not apply to all the judicial 
principles which we see standing amidst the ruin of the 
Roman State. Many of them have come down to modern 
society, as unaffected by the hand of time, as they are unim- 
proved by glossarists and innovators. These are like the 
original orders of architecture. No age has changed or im- 
proved their proportions, however they may have been illus- 
trated and embellished. In all times, and in all countries, 
13 VOL. 11.—No. 5. 
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they are the immutable doctrines of equity and justice ; for 
founded on the best conceptions of natural right, they are 
often as invariable and unimprovable as is nature herself. 

On the first step we take toward the study of the civil law, 
we are arrested by a view of the juris precepta, which con- 
tains, in few words, as perfect and comprehensive admoni- 
tions ascan be conceived. ‘These are, “live honestly: hurt 
no one, give to every one his due. 

As immediately flowing from these elements of natural 
right and justice, which lie at the foundation of the Roman 
law, we may mention the control it exercised over the subject 
of contracts between individuals. The construction and 
enforcement of these were regulated by principles of justice 
which no system of laws has improved upon. 

The whole right of enforcing a contract under the civil 
Jaw, was founded upon the obligation which the law itself 
raised. “An obligation,” says the Institutes, “is the chain 
of the law, by which we are bound to make payment 
according to the laws of our country.” These obligations 
were raised by Contracts—by quasi contracts, or engage- 
ments in the nature of contracts—malfcasances, or injuries— 
and quasi malfeasances, or acts in the nature of injuries, 

I. Obligations derived from contract were of four descrip- 
tions :—Ist, those founded on the delivery of the thing 
which was the subject of obligation. These were termed 
mutuum, and were raised upon a loan of perishable goods 
which were valued by number, weight and measure, and 
were to be re-placed by other goods of the same description, 
and of equal number, weight and measure. Any thing could 
be made the subject of this obligation, which could be num- 
bered, weighed and measured, as wine, oil, corn, coin, brass, 
silver or gold; but not living animals. It was also raised 
by a payment made, by mistake, of that which was not due; 
and the receiver was bound to return the thing received. 
Some of the peculiarities of this species of obligation were 
that it was gratuitous, yet, by special agreement, there might 
be an interest. —If, by accident, as the fall of an edifice, fire, 
shipwreck, thieves, or an enemy, the subject of the mutuum 
was lost or destroyed, the receiver was not discharged of his 
obligation. 

2. Those founded on the loan of the thing, for use, termed 


*Juris precepta sunt hec: honeste vivere, alterum non ledere, suum 
cuique tribuere. Justiniani institutionum, Lib. L., tit. 1. 
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commodatum : the thing, the subject of the obligation, 
was to be restored, not in number, quantity and value, 
but in specie ; and was not to be connected with a reward. 
The person receiving a commodatum was obliged to resort 
to the greatest diligence in its preservation. The care usually 
taken of his own goods was not sufficient, if it appeared that 
amore diligent person might have preserved the thing com- 
modated. But if'a loss or destruction occurred from superior 
force, or extraordinary accident, without a fault intervening, 
then the person was discharged. If the person receiving the 
property commodated, to be used at home, travelled with it 
abroad, he was liable for the loss or destruction, arising from 
shipwreck, enemies or robbery. 

3. Those arising from a deposit of goods with a person, 
termed depositum. The property deposited, in these cases, 
was entrusted to one’s custody to be kept without reward; 
to be restored when demanded. ‘The receiver was under an 
obligation of returning the identical thing received, which 
could not be used by him. He was accountable for fraud, 
but not negligence: for, as is wisely said in the Institutes, 
“losses occasioned by a negligent friend, should be imputed 
to the depositer’s own want of caution.” 

4. Those growing out of a pledge of a thing termed 
pignora. From this species of obligation arose the duty on 
the part of the creditor receiving a pledge, of being bound 
for the delivery of it in specie. If the creditor used strict 
or ordinary diligence in the preservation of the pledge, and 
it was lost by accident, he could still sue for his debt. If the 
pledge was secretly stolen, the debt was not only discharged, 
but the pawnee was liable in damages; if stolen by open 
robbery and violence, the obligation was dissolved. The 
pawnee had the right to employ the thing, if no injury 
ensued. Thus the milk of a cow might be taken, but its 
value pertained to the pawner. If the pignus was not re- 
deemed within a given period, the creditor might sell it; and 
if it was of less value than the debt, the pawner was still 
liable; if of greater vatue, the pawnee was subject to an 
action for the overplus. 

II. Those obligations contracted by parol, were called stip- 
ulationes. 'They were created by question and answer, and 
were of two kinds: certain stipulations, known as condictiones 
certi, and uncertain stipulations. Originally the contract 
was void, if not expressed in certain solemn terms; but 
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afterwards, it was only necessary to express the meaning and 
consent of each party. He who, in this form of contract, 
questioned, was the creditor, and the person questioned, the 
debtor. Though without consideration, this contract, if in 
solemn words, was valid; and might be expressed in any 
language understood by the parties. The contracts of this 
nature were simple, when one promised to pay a certain sum, 
in which case, the money might be immediately claimed; 
or to be performed at a day certain, when the debt became 
directly due, but was not demandable until the day arrived, 
which entire day was allowed for payment ; or conditional, 
depending upon an event to happen, or not to happen. It 
may be remarked of these last stipulations, that they were 
null, if impossible to be performed, and against good morals 
and sound policy. 

Things as well as acts, were the subject of stipulation ; 
and it was lawful to annex a penalty to their observance. If 
two became obligors, each was bound for the whole ; but 
any one stipulator receiving the whole debt, and any one 
obligor paying it, discharged the rest. So, also, if there 
were two obligors, one might bind himself by a simple obli- 

gation, and one to make payment on a day certain, or 
conditionally ; but the stipulation of the last, did not affect 
that of the first, who might be sued for the whole. If one 
stipulated io receive a sum in a month or year, the month 
or year must have elapsed before an action c :ould be brought; 
and if the obligor promised to give a slave or other property, 
a reasonable time was allowed for the delivery. A stipula- 
tion by the debtor for the use of his creditor, was binding; 
but one undertaken for the performance of another, was 
void, if not promised under a penalty. 

It was common in these stipulations, for persons to become 
sureties to the obligor, who were called fidejussores. The 
nature of this obligation bound the sureties and their heirs 
severally, without express terms, to that effect. The creditor 
could be obliged by the surety to sue the principal first; 
and to assign the debt paid, to the end, that a co-surety 
might be forced to contribute. 

The stipulations above referred to, were known as con- 
ventional, when made by the agreement of the parties; 
judicial, when security was ordered by the judge against 
fraud, for pursuing a slave, or for his price ; pretorian, when 
security was ordered by the pretor against expected damage, 
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or for the payment of a legacy ; and common, when the 
security was required to secure the effects of a pupil, or for 
the sanction of a matter performed in the name of another. 

III. Obligations contracted by writing, were called litera- 
rum obligationes. If they state d the consideration, this could 
not, after two years, be impeached by the obligor. 

IV. Obligations by consent, known as oblizationes ex con- 
sensu, were so called, because neither writing, the presence 
of parties, or delivery, were necessary to give them effect. 
They could be entered into through the medium of letters, 
or messengers, ard were generally included in four classes: 
buying and selling, termed emptio et venditio; letting and 
hiring, or locatio et conductio; partnerships, or societates ; 
and mandata, or commissions. ‘The contract of buying and 
selling was complete as soon as the price was agreed upon, 
though nothing was paid. Earnest was not necessary, for 
it was regarded by the civil law, not as constituting a con- 
tract, but as only proof of it. The contract of sale could 
arise from the determination of a third person as to the 
price, and this, after long controversy, was settled should be 
cash, or money counted down. 

‘he buyer, when this description of contract was com- 
pleted, became liable to the risk of the goods sold, though 
they were not delivered. Thus, if a slave the subject of 
contract of sale died, or if a house was consumed by fire, 
or if lands were damaged by a torrent or storm, in each 
case the loss was that of the buyer, who was bound to pay 
the price stipulated, though no possession followed the con- 
tract; and if after the sale, the subject of the contract in- 
creased, this was the gain of the buyer. 

A sale could be contracted pure ly or conditionally ; and 
the seller warranted not only title, but the soundness of the 
thing sold. His obligation compelled the disclosure of every 
fault or defect known to him; otherwise the law raised an 
implied warranty of quality. The contract was not avoided 
by mere inequality of price, and interest was allowed if 
payment was delayed. 

The contract of letting and hiring resembled that of buy- 
ing and selling. It was comple ‘te in fixing the hire; it 
required no solemnity of words, but the risk fell on the 
letter to hire, unless otherwise stipulated, or the hirer was 
in fault. 

Any description of property, as lands or cattle, might be 
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hired, as well as labor or skill. Ordinary diligence was 
required in the care of the thing hired, and in the discharge 
of the labor employed. 

Contracts de societate or of copartnership were either 
general, or a communion of goods; or particular, relating 
to a single description of goods. The terms of this contract 
could be arranged by the parties: and in the absence of 
express stipulation, the profit and loss was equally divided. 
The doctrine also prevailed, that the labor of one, should be 
received in lieu of money: and a share of profit might be 
taken by one partner without being accountable for any loss 
whatever. In estimating profits, however, the loss on one 
species of merchandise was compensated by deduction from 
the profits of another, and only what remained was con- 
sidered profit. 

A partnership existed during the consent of the partners, 
and was dissolved by the rejection of one, without fraud. 
It was dissolved also by the death of a partner, unless by 
express agreement it continued between the survivors ; and 
in the case of a particular partnership, ended when the par- 
ticular commerce ceased. Ifa sale or confiscation of the 
property of either partner was ordered, that event also de- 
termined the partnership: for the substitution of the buyer 
was regarded as effecting the death, guoad hoc, of the part- 
ner sold out. So also when a partner was indebted, and 
thus forced to cede his goods to satisfy public or private 
demands, the partnership was dissolved. A partner was 
answerable for all damages caused by his fault; but was 
only obliged to use the care and diligence over the partner- 
ship property, exercised towards his own. If the partner 
converted the partnership property to his own use, or re- 
ceived a larger share than he was entitled to; or sustained 
damage, or laid out money on account of the concern, he 
and his heir could in the first case be made liable, and in 
the last recover of the other. 

Contracts de mandato, or of commission, were of five 
kinds. For the benefit of the mandator alone, as when 
commission was given to one to buy lands, or become 4 
surety. For the joint benefit of the mandator and manda- 
tory, as when the latter was commissioned to lend money, 
or when suing a man as a surety, he authorized the manda- 
tory to sue the principal at the risk of the surety. For the 
benefit of a third person, as when the mandator commissi0D- 
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ed the mandatory to buy property or become bail for a 
third person. For the benefit of the mandator and a third 
person, as when the mandator commissioned one to lend 
money to another upon interest: and for the benefit of the 
mandatory and a third person, as when the mandator ad- 
vised the mandatory rather to purchase lands than to loan 
money at interest. 

This last mandate, it may be observed here, being founded 
upon good counsel rather than obligation, was not binding ; 
and if the mandatory lost by the advice, he could not have 
an action against the mandator. If, however, the mandator 
required the mandatory to loan money to an insolvent per- 
son, the former was liable for its loss. 

A mandate, contrary to good manners and honesty, was 
not obligatory ; and no action was allowed for damages in- 
curred in its discharge; and in this prohibition were inclu- 
ded not only acts mala in se, but mala prohibita. The man- 
datory was bound to confine himself within the limits of 
the mandate: and the mandate might be revoked at any 
time before an act done, flowing from it. So if either the 
mandate or mandatory died while the mandate was incom- 
plete or unperformed, it became void. But in case the 
mandator died, and before a knowledge of it the manda- 
tory executed the mandate the heirs of the former were 
bound. 

A mandate might be rejected; but, if accepted, was to 
be performed, or renounced as soon as possible. 

This description of contract embraced all powers or au- 
thority to act for another, as well as the performance of 
services by factors and attorneys, when they acted gratui- 
tously; and also bailments of property, to be conveyed 
from one place to another. 

Quasi or implied contracts were such as arose from an 
assumption of duty, or where no mandate intervened, and 
were those created by implication in the absence of express 
or direct agreement. If one took upon himself the care of 
another’s affairs, in the absence and without the knowledge 
of the latter, it was a contract of this character. This im- 
plication of authority was permitted by the civil law, on the 
presumption, that, otherwise, the affairs of one, absent in a 
foreign country, would be wholly neglected. The agent 
was entitled to his action for expenses, and was obliged to 
render a just account to the principal. He was bound to 
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exact or strict diligence—and, if his assumption was not re- 
quired by the circumstances of the case, he was accounta- 
ble for all loss, accruing from his interference. The recip. 
rocal rights and duties of a tutor and pupil, flowed out of 
this contract; and so, also, some of the obligations between 
partners. If an heir was bound to his co-heir, or to a lega- 
tee, through the act of the ancestor, he was likewise liable 
under a quasi contract; and where money was paid by 
mistake, an obligation was raised to repay it under the law 
of this contract. 

Obligations arising from contract, or guasi contract, were 
dissolved in various ways. By payment—by release, which 
might acknowledge payment—novation, or the substitution 
of a new debtor—compensation, or what answer to set-off; 
and confusio, when the obligation and the right became 
united in one person. 

The rules of construction of these obligations were beau- 
tifully simple :--'Thus, all parts of a contract were construed 
the one by the other. Intention was to be preferred to 
words; and the latter, if senseless, were cast off. Con- 
struction was invariably favorable to the obligor. If the 
contract specified no day of payment, the performance was 
decreed immediately. The delay did not commence till 
after the last moment of time nominated ; and contracts, 
in the absence of a differently expressed intention were 
determined by the law of the place where they were en- 
tered into. 

Obligations by malfeasance or ex delicto, were such as 
arose from torts or wrongs, and which, though of a crimi- 
nal character, were, under the civil law, compensated by 
private reparation. ‘These embraced—first, theft, or the 
taking, using or possessing property without force, by fraud 
and for gain, which was manifest, or when caught in the 
fact, and not manifest. In the first case, the penalty was 
the restoration of fourfold the property taken ; in the last, 
the restoring of double the property only. 

Theft, in this sense of the term, covered not only a re- 
moval of property, with an intention of appropriating it to 
the use of the taker, but the use of the property against the 
will of the proprietor. Thus, if a creditor used property 
pledged; or if the debtor took away the pledge; or, if one 
having the use of a thing, converted it, theft was committed. 
So, if one borrowed an article of plate for use, and carried 
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it to a foreign country; or, if he borrowed a horse, for a 
special purpose, and rode it beyond the distance stipulated, 
these were cases of theft. 

These were direct thefts, but the civil law provided also 
for indirect thefis; as where one struck money from an- 
other’s hand, or held that other, that an accomplice might 
take his prope hes ; and both direct and indirect thefts might 
be committed by adults or persons within adult age if cog- 
nizant of wrong. ‘The remedy against these was given by 
the civil law, to any person having a present interest, though 
he might not be the owner. 

2d. Robbery, which differed chiefly from theft, in being 
accompanied with force. And, as in cases of theft, was 
followed by a remedy in favor of the person possessing the 
immediate interest. 

3d. Damage, which related to injuries to the property of 
another, whether lands, goods, slaves or cattie; and was 
confined to the cases of a destruction, or impairing the value 
of any of these, without conversion by, or advantage to the 
wrong-doer. 

Fault, or want of care, by which property was injured or 
destroyed, as by the shooting of a dart, in a place not gene- 
rally used for that purpose ; or by riding an unmanageable 
horse; or by the seni coh Me ss of a physician, were also 
within the term damage, as embraced in torts or wrongs. 

4th. Injury, which c omprised damage flowing from beat- 
ing and wounding—slanderous language— -defamatory wri- 
tings—and unchaste solicitations of a virtuous female. 

These injuries could be committed on the person of an 
individual, or through the person of his wife or child. Ifa 
married daughter was injured, a remedy could be sought 
by the father, as well as by the husband ‘and wife; but the 
insult, or striking of a slave with the fist, gave no right of 
action. Slanders and defamations, both verbal and written, 
were injuries under this branch of injuries, and the subject 
of compensation. And so severely did the civil law visit 
the libellous defamer, that he was incapable of attesting or 
executing a will. 

Contracts, by quasi torts or wrongs, included, principally, 
three classes of obligations. Those ar ising from the unjust 
determination of a judge, whether through imprudence or 
want of skill. Those flowing from the throwi ing or spi'ling 
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of any thing whereby damage is effected; or the placing 
any thing in the highway or road, by which a passenger 
was endangered ; and those accruing from the damage, or 
theft of the master of a ship, tavern or inn, or his servants. 

From the foregoing details, it is not difficult to discover 
that some of the most reasonable and just doctrines of the 
common law, as now prevailing in this country and in Eng- 
land, are derived from the brief, but accurate system we 
have been considering. Indeed, so close is the resemblance 
between portions of that system, and the principles regu- 
lating the action of assumpsit and case, that a student might 
well apply them, and commit no wrong upon the equities 
of the latter actions. 

But there are other divisions of the jurisprudence of the 
present times, richly illuminated by the tenets of the civil 
law. Among those we may refer to the doctrine of trusts 
the relation of tutor and pupil or guardian and ward ; “a 
the principles regulating the distribution of estates. 

Trusts, by this law, were arranged in harmonious and 
perfect adaptations. They were termed fidei commissa, from 


fides and committo, and thus their name e xpressed their foun- 


dations to be those of confidence, honor and good faith. 
These, previous to the reign of Augustus, rested, for their 
observance upon the honor of the trustee, and could not be 
constrained by the law. But that Emperor, as the Institutes 
express, “moved by compassion for some, and detestation 
for others,” caused them to be enforced, as reasonable and 


just objects of the law: and a Pretor was afterwards ap- 


pointed, known as the fidet commissarius, whose power and 
authority were confined to trusts. 

We hope not to incur the reproach of adopting mere fan- 
cies in tracing to this station, the equity jurisdiction if not the 
name of the Chancellor. A similarity of duties in dispen- 
sing justice, in such manner as to bend the rigorous elements 
of the law, and to reach the conscience of the party, justify 
the supposition. 

Trusts, under the civil law, were generally connected with 
estates. If a testator wished one, incapable of taking direct- 
ly from him, to enjoy an inheritance or legacy, he bequeathed 
it, in trust, to a person qualified to receive it. From this re- 
lation grew up most of the principles treated of in the insti- 
tutes under this head ; but their authority, as rules of equity 
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and good conscience, cover a large space in the Chancery 
Courts of our own day, and are founded upon the justest 
conceptions of natural law. 

The rights and obligations of guardian and ward, were 
also excellently adjusted under the civil authority of Rome. 
Guardians were of two classes under that law,—tutors, who 
were entrusted with the person of a pupil and curators, who 
had the charge of his estate. Tutors, when appointed by 
the testament of the parent, were termed testamentary tu- 
tors ; when by the law, legal tutors, and when by the proper 
magistrates, dative tutors. The Pretors were obliged to see 
that tutors and curators gave proper security for the safety 
and indemnity of the pupil. This rule did not apply to the 
case of a testamentary tutor. 

The duty of a tutor or curator consisted in guarding, with 
the diligence of a parent, the property and person of the 
pupil; and in educating him suitably to his station in life. 
He was not authorized to sell the property of the pupil 
without the decree of the magistrate; nor purchase it pri- 
vately. He was compelled to place his property in a posi- 
tion to produce profit ; and was bound for wanton loss. He 
was protected against the act of the pupil by the most wise 
regulations. The latter could, legally, perform nothing not 
authorized and approved by the tutor. He could receive, 
but not give, and others could bind themselves to him, but 
he could not be bound himself. 

The rules of the civil law, as contained in the 118th novel, 
providing for the descent of estates, were considered so wor- 
thy of admiration, as to be adopted as the basis of the English 
statute of distinctions. We say this, aware of the contro- 
versy which affects the assertion; but consider the autho- 
rity of Lord Hardwicke, Dr. Harris, Dr. Irving and Pro- 
fessor Brown as conclusive of the point. Indeed, the lan- 
guage, arrangement and inspection of the acknowledged 
truth, that the English statute was penned by a celebrated 
civilian, are ample attestations of the fact. 

We proceed to sketch the most remarkable rules, of de- 
scent, established by this law. 

1. The descendant of an intestate, of either sex or degree, 
whether deriving his descent from the male or female line, 
was preferred to ascendants and collaterals. 

2. If the deceased was or was not under paternal! authori- 
ty, his childgen of either sex or degree, were preferred in suc- 
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cession to the parents of the deceased,except as to those 
things, which children, under the laws, acquired for their 
parents. 

3. If the deceased left no descendants, a surviving father, 
mother, grand-father, great-grand-father, &c. was preferred 
to all collateral relations, except brothers of the whole blood 
to the deceased. If many ascendants were living. those 
were preferred in the nearest degrees, whether male or fe- 
male, paternal or maternal; and the inheritance was divided 
between those concurring in degree. 

4. If there were father and mother, and brothers and 
sisters of the whole blood, each of these collaterals took an 
equal portion of the estate with each of the ascendants. 

5. In case the deceased left neither descendants nor as- 
cendants, the inheritance descended to the brothers and 
sisters of the whole blood. 

6. Ona failure of brothers and sisters of the whole blood, 
brothers and sisters by the same father only, or by the same 
mother were called to the inheritance. 

7. If the deceased left brothers, and nephews by a de- 
ceased brother or sister, these nephews succeeded with the 
uncles and aunts of the whole blood. These latter, how- 
ever, only took the share among the whole of them, to 
which their parent would have succeeded if alive. 

8. Children of a brother of the whole blood were pre- 
ferred to brothers and sisters of the half blood. 

9. Among collaterals the vrivilege of representation was 
allowed to the sons and daughters of brothers and sisters, 
concurring in degree with uncles and aunts, but not further. 

10. If the deceased left neither brothers nor sisters, nor 
the children of these, other collaterals were called, accord- 
ing to degree—the nearest in degree, being preferred: and 
if many of these stood in the same degree, the inheritance 
was divided according to the number of persons. This 
was division per capila. 

11. All the estate of a deceased person, descended equally 
among his children of whatever sex. 

12. If the estate descended in a direct line; or among 
collaterals taking by representation, where a person of equal 
degree with the person represented sulisisted, these took 
the estate per stirpes. If all were called in their own right, 
the estate was taken per capita. 

13. In computing degrees, the civil law counted from the 
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deceased upward to the common stock, and thence down to 
the party related. 

We have thus hastily travelled over the ground occupied 
by the most promine ni declarations of the civil law, and we 
are again impressed with a sense of the beautiful regularity 
of the system, and its adaptation to the rights and “obliga- 
tions of men, in a state of society. In the attempted sketch 
no effurt has been made at original views. The writer ac- 
knowledges his obligations to those, who, with minds stored 
with the accumulate -d learning of centuries, have opened 
the way to this noble fountain head of the legal sciences. 
All he claims is the arrangement; one which, he trusts, will 
bring the subject to the inte slligence of those, whose oppor- 
tunities and time will not permit the deep investigation of 
which this branch of the law is fruitful. If sustained in 
this humble and brief effort, renewed exertions may be 
made of the same character, until some pen, capable of the 
task, shall present the American bar, with a connected view 
of Roman Jurisprudence, and the various subjects of its 
authority.* 


Art. V.—A Classical Dictionary, gc. By Cuaries An- 
toon, LL. D., Jay Professor of the Greek and Latin 
Languages in Columbia College, New-York, and Rector 
of the Grammar Schiool. New -York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 1841. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Proressor AntTuon has been for many years before the 
public, as an Editor of Classic Authors and a Compiler of 
School Books, intended to facilitate the acquisition of classi- 
cal knowledge. His zeal and his industry have already 
won for him much praise; and his talents and learning en- 
title him to the high consideration of his countrymen, for 
he has been mainly instrumental in sustaining the reputa- 
tion of American scholarship abroad. More brilliancy, and 
a greater variety of attainments may have been displayed by 
the present Attorney General of the United States and the 
two Everetts, but the steady and laborious perseverance of 
Dr. Anthon. in the one field to which he has devoted all his 

*See Note of the Editor, at the end of this number of the Review 
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energies, has been productive of the most solid fruits. It is 
the intention of the Professor to complete the work at the 
head of our article, by the addition of an Archaeological 
Dictionary, already in the press, and it is probable that his 
reputation as a scholar will rest principally on this work, so 
completed, and his larger edition of Horace. This will be 
the case, unless he find leisure and inclination hereafter, to 
produce more works of a higher rank in literature than 
mere school-books. Let us not be thought to depreciate 
his labors in the compilation of the latter ; they merit 
every commendation, and have tended materially to dif- 
fuse the first seeds of a correct classical taste through the 
land; but, valuable as they may be, an author does not de- 
rive his literary rank so much from the utility, as from 
the nature and execution of his works. Were it otherwise 
the inventor of the horn book might stand before Lindley 
Murray ; Murray before Shakspeare, Milton, and Byron; 
and Schrevelius, or Ainsworth, or the Messieurs de Port 
Royal, might take precedence of Bentley, Porson, Wolfe 
and Hermann. It is, indeed, highly to Prof. Anthon’s credit 
as a man, that he has been willing to forego the more tempt- 
ing honors, that his learning and abilities would not have 
failed to attain, and to direct his energies to that quarter, 
where he deemed them capable of rendering the most essen- 
tial service to literature. By so doing, he deserves honora- 
ble mention along with the great and. good Bishop of Lon- 
don, C. J. Blomfield, who left his valuab'e edition of ZEschy- 
lus unfinished, and ‘abandoned the high throne he held in 
Greek Letters, to the great regret of all scholars, in order 
that he might devote his time to the humblest but most im- 
portant duties of his diocese. 

Of the two books we have mentioned, as likely to uphold 
Prof. Anthon’s reputation for scholarship, the Horace has 
never received, in this country, that meed of attention and 
commendation which it well merits. Though it could hard- 
ly be said to have fallen still born from the press, yet there 
is no doubt that Dr. Anthon had ample cause for the com- 
plaint he made, in the preface to the smaller edition, that 
“the good fortunes of being brought to the bar of learned 
and intelligent criticism had been denied to its predecessor.” 
The earlier edition appeared in the spring of 1830, and has 
accordingly been more than twelve years before the public, 
yet we question very much whether one out of ten, even of 
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the Classical Teachers of the United States, is aware that 
Anthon published any edition of Horace, previous to the 
smaller edition of 1836, or superior to it. It is not a little 
to the disgrace of American learning, that the best edition 
of a Classical Author, which has proceeded from an Ameri- 
can scholar, and been issued from the American press, 
should have been suffered to lie so long neglected and in 
comparative obscurity. Our business, however, is at present 
with Professor Anthon’s Classical Dictionary; the day has 
passed by for a review of his Horace, but we gladly availed 
ourselves of the opportunity afforded us, to recall, by a few 
words, public attention to a work of no slight merit. 

At the time of the publication of the work under review, 
a good classical dictionary was certainly a great desideratum. 
Lempriere might pass well enough as a first attempt in an 
untrodden field, and, with a few exceptions, might perhaps 
have been considered as suflicient for the generation for 
which it was designed. It had, indeed, many defects both 
of plan and execution, but these might have been, in a great 
measure corrected, as new editions of the work were called 
for. ‘The author himself wanted the learning, industry, pa- 
tience, discrimination and judgment, which such a task 
demanded ; but these might have been, in some degree, 
supplied by subsequent editors of his dictionary. But, when 
by the researches and speculations of scholars, principally 
Germans, and the discoveries of travellers, principally En- 
glish, new light had been thrown over every branch of 
classical inquiry, and a vast pile of new materials had been 
collected, |.empriere fell too far behind what the new ad- 
vances required, both in accuracy and extent of information. 
He was, of course, no longer to be tolerated, and some fuller 
and more trust-worthy work on the subject, became, accor- 
dingly, desirable. We must not, however, throw Lempriere 
aside, altogether without acknowledgment. He was a sturdy, 
though careless, pioneer, and his labors, nay, even his errors 
and his defects,!have been of considerable service to those 
who have followed in his track. Nor must we forget the 
many thousands who have derived their first, if not their 
principal knowledge, of the geography, history and mytholo- 
gy of the Greeks and Romans from the pages of Lempriere. 
We, for our own part, feel grateful for the assistance he ren- 
dered us, and we do not wish to speak in terms of too great 
censure of a work, which was often secretly, and not all 
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unprofitably, devoured by us in boyhood, when we ought 
to have been employing our time less pleasantly, though, 
perhaps, more profitably, over the regulas metricas Ruddi- 
mann. 

When the deficiencies of Lempriere became too sensibly 
felt to be longer endured, the first attempts at improvement 
were mere modifications of the original work, sometimes 
decidedly for the worse, as in the place of DaPonte’s New- 
York edition.—A Scotch scholar ventured upon a new work, 
bearing, however, a strong affinity to that which it was in- 
tended to supplant. But Dr. John Dymock obtained less 
note from his Bibliotheca Classica, than from a well known 
and somewhat severe doggerel, upon his edition of Cesar, 
current in the schools of England and Scotland. Such being 
the condition of our treasuries of classical knowledge, it was 
with much delight and expectation that we looked forward 
to the pub ication of Professor Anthon’s Classical Dictionary, 
which had been for some time promised to the world. Our 
hopes had been raised to a high pitch by the numerous and 
important emendations, introduced by him into his last edition 
of Lempriere, and it is with pleasure we state, that the work 
has, in many respects, not only answered our expectations, 
but has far surpassed our hopes. We expected a good and 
accurate school-book, a valuable and sufficient aid ‘for boys, 
whether at school or college; we have received a work which 
no scholar need hesitate to place upon the shelves of his 
library, and to estimate as one of the most useful books there. 
It must, however, be acknowledged, that from this enlarged 
and elevated plan a great defect has flowed ; the work has 
become too ponderous, and too much loaded with foreign lore, 
and fanciful speculations for the mere student, and at the 
same time is neither sufficiently copious, nor sufficiently pro- 
found, for the more mature scholar. It is not al:ogether 
without analogy to the well known picture of that painter, 
who wished to please everybody, and pleased nobody ; for 
Dr. Anthon seems to have been desirous of uniting In one 
work the manual of a scholar, and the treasury of a schvol- 
boy. We need scarcely say, that the consequence has been 
a failure, not only in attaining the combined object aimed at, 
but also in the attempt to achieve either of them separately. 
Learning is a field in which the maxim “medio tutissimus 
ibis,” so far from being of any authority, is a positive guide- 
post to error. Anthon’s Classical Dictionary, though ‘liable 
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to this serious objection, is confessedly of hicher mark than 
a mere school-book, and being thus of a character so much 
higher than we had ventured to anticipate, must be tried by 
a higher standard of excellence, and subjected to a closer 
scrutiny, than would be just, were we called te notice only 
aschool-book. Many of the omissions and deficiencies which 
we may, under these circumstances, be disposed to censure, 
would not be such in the latter case. We might consider it 
no defect to omit in a school-book all mention of such names 
as the Genetyllides, or Germaide, goddesses spoken of in 
the Attica of Pausanias: of Evanthius, a learned grammarian, 
a contemporary of Donatus, A. D. 374, who has left us a 
short treatise upon the tragedy and comedy of the ancients ; 
of Joannes Philoponus, David, Asclepius, and other commen- 
tators upon Aristotle, &c. These are only a few of his 
omissions we have met with, which should certainly have 
been included in this volume,though unnecessary in a school- 
book. We look in vain, however, where we ought not to 
do so, for Olbiades, the son of Callippus, who led the Atheni- 
ans at Thermopyle against the Gauls when they broke into 
Greece, and of whom there was a public picture in the hall 
of the Five Hundred at Athens.* And still graver is the 


omission of Cn. Flavitis, who divulged to the plebeians of 


Rome the “actiones” and the “fasti,” which he had surrepti- 
tiously obtained from the patricians; and of Clisthenes, 


whose innovation changed the aristocratic government of 


Athens into a frantic democracy.t Of both of these we shall 
speak in the sequel, as also of the Bacchanalia, which Pro- 
fessor Anthon has either forgotten or intends to reserve for 
his Archeological Dictionary, though the introduction and 
gradual progress of the Dionysiac rites belong to history, and 
should have been treated of in the present work. There are 
also several errors of a slight nature, which it would be well 
for the laborious compiler of this book to correct in a second 
edition: such as, his remark, that the Commentaries of Am- 
monius, and Alexander Aphrodisiensis, on Aristotle, have 
never been published; his leading us to infer that Baetthus 
Sidonius left nothing behind him that has come down to our 
times, and other trifling mistakes of a similar nature. Most 
of these omissions and defects are matters of small moment ; 
and we are glad that it is so: it may serve to give a more 

* Pausan. Att., p.3, line 39. Ed Xylandri & Sylburgii—1583 

t Niebuhr’s Hist. Rom 
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favorable opinion of the dictionary than any terms of pure 
commendation could. We would assure our readers, how- 
ever, that so far from hunting for errors and defects in Dr. 
Anthon’s Classical Dictionary, we have seldom taken any 
note of them even where they encountered us, so that we 
have quoted the above mistakes from recollection alone. We 
have alluded to them now solely that in any future remarks 
of ours there may be no misunderstanding, but that they 
may be considered as made with reference to a work of higher 
pretensions than a school-book. 

It may be objected, that it is unjust to elevate, in this way, 
the character of a work, merely to have a greater latitude for 
finding fault. But such is far from our intention. We have 
already spoken in high terms of the book from our own 
honest conviction, and may have occasion to do so again. 
But if we degrade it from its legitimate rank, in order to 
shelter it from censure, we should have to pass a much 
heavier sentence upon it; and to declare, that if it aimed 
solely to be considered a school-book, it has been a signal 
failure. ‘The deep speculation, the account given of all the 
obscure theories respecting the vexed questions of antiquity, 
the historical, political and geographical disquisitions, serve 
only to confuse the school-boy. Indeed, as we have already 
remarked, this is the greatest defect in his work, that it is too 
full for the school, and not full enough for the library. The 
attempt to unite the mode of treatment, required by the scholar, 
with that required by the school-boy, is unnatural and must 
always fail. It has done so in this case, though the world of 
letters is still much indebted to Professor Anthon for the 
Classical Dictionary ; it may prove of great advantage to all 
who may be willing to consult it, though it will not super- 
cede the necessity of future labors, or diminish their harvest. 

We have heard Professor Anthon accused of the most 
unblushing plagiarism in the compilation of this dictionary. 
The accuser is a publisher of high respectability and emi- 
nence in London—a thorough scholar, also, as his Pictorial 
Edition of Shakspeare evinces. — Charles Knight, of Ludgate 
Hill, declares that the Doctor has borrowed many of his 
most important articles from the Penny Cyclopedia, if not 
without acknowledgment, at any rate, with an acknowledg- 
ment so carefully veiled, that the amount of obligation 1s 
dexterously concealed. In consequence of this, Knight, as 
publisher of the aforesaid Penny Cyclopedia, has issued his 
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circular, forbidding the booksellers of England, to import or 
sell the said Classical Dictionary, under the pain of being 
prosecuted for piracy. ‘This serious accusation has been 
taken up, and the proclamation of Charles Knight re-printed 
in one of the periodicals of this country,“ under the very 
significant, though not equally elegant caption, of “Dr. An- 
thon showed up gallows-high.” ‘To this, Dr. Anthon has 
put in a reply, and has made a defence, which will appear 
more or less satisfactory, according to the constitution of his 
readers. We will not ourselves pretend to arbitrate between 
the contending parties, or to declare in favor of either the 
one or the other; but we can hardly think that Charles 
Knight would throw so serious an imputation upon the char- 
acter of any scholar without sufficient grounds, and yet we 
must say, that the charge of plagiarism is a singular one to 
be brought, and a more singular one to be sustained, against a 
professed compilation. As, however, we are about to deal 
with the merits of the work, and not of the author, we are 
content to leave this point without delivering any verdict, 
and to pass it by with an “adhue sub judice lis est.” 

The nature of the work under consideration, comprising, 
as it does, several thousand articles, most of them independ- 
ent of each other, will necessarily preclude us from pretending 
to any thing like systematic regularity in our observations, 
although we may avail ourselves of such general heads as 
geography, history, mythology, &c. We cannot even pre- 
tend to have examined the whole work thoroughly, for the 
vastness and variety of the subjects contained in the volume 
would not admit of this; but we have consulted it freely, 
and perused carefully the principal articles, which will be 
sufficient to furnish us with the materials for a correct judg- 
ment of the work. We must be content with selecting here 
a little and there a little, and making our additions or excep- 
tions, as each case may require. Nor let our silence on any 
point be construed in malam partem, with regard to the sub- 
jects left unnoticed, for we are compelled to select only a few 
out of the multitude 

We are informed by Dr. Anthon, in his preface, that if he 

“were asked on what particular subject, the greatest amount 
of care had been expended, he would feel strongly inclined 
to say, that of ancient geography,” and he refers us to sundry 
titles in this volume, as showing the extent and the nature 
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of his labors in this department. This preference on the 
part of the author, is perfectly natural; for most men feel 
the greatest partiality for those things which have cost them 
the most pains, and to which they have devoted the most 
assiduous attention, and Dr. Anthon was, for a long period, 
Professor of Ancient Geography in Columbia ¢ ‘ollege. We 
prefer, ourselves, the execution of the biographical and mytho- 
logical articles, but we think it a courtesy due in most cases, 
from a reviewer to an author, to try him on those points 
where he deems himself strongest ; and as Professor Anthon 
has never forfeited this claim, we will turn to the geographical 
articles he has specified, and take a passing netice of them. 
The titles, referred to by Dr. Anthon, are A7gyptus, At- 
lantis, Gallia, Grecia or Hellas, Lectonia, Mediterra- 
neum Mare, Meroé, Ogyges, Pelasgi, and Phenices. 
They are all excellent, and show that the dictionary is truly 
what its motto purports it to be, “a treasure stored up from all 
quarters,”— huc undique gaza. We have been particularly 
pleased with the articles Augyptus, Meroé, and Pelasgi. In 
these, materials have been diligently collected from all 
sources to render them interesting. Instead of a me: agre and 
barren account of countries and places,as known by latitudes 
and longitudes, by artificial and natural boundaries, the works 
of modern travellers have been ransacked, to furnish us with 
an accurate description of the face of the country, its soil, 
its climate, its productions, and the manners and customs of 
its inhabitants. 'The scattered notices of ancient authors, 
local legends, and the character of the monuments still left, 
have been all skilfully combined together, to aid us in dis- 
covering the origin of its settlements and civilization ; and 
the nature and changes of its religion. Under the titles, 
Egypt and Meroé, we have the whole history of the early 
colonization of the former country, so far as it can be now 
inferred or guessed at from the scanty source of information 
that we possess. We are carried back through the long vista 
of ages preceding the Christian era, to a period in the dim 
twilight of the world’s history, before the pyramids were 
raised, or 2 Delta yet formed by the floods of the Nile. We 
are carried to a spot beyond what we have considered the 
confines of ancient civilization, far removed in the heart of 
AXthiopia, and there, more than two thousand years anterior 
to ( ‘hristianity, we discover a race of priests dwelling in the 
Isle of Meroé, and governing the surrounding tribe under a 
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strict theocracy. We see this early colony of the elder 
world sending forth its off-shoots to the north, and commu- 
nicating its own arts, its own polity, its own religion, its own 
civilization, to a people, which, surpassing it but little in 
excellence, was destined to surpass it far infame. Historians 
and philosophers have generally referred to Egypt, as the 
fountain of all art and civilization; they have traced the 
successive advances of mankind from that period downwards, 
but Meroé has been left in the interior of Africa, unnoticed, 
and often undreamt of. From this source, however, Egypt 
received the leaven of her future greatness; the priests of 
Meroé were the fathers of all the learning of the Egyptians. 
But the origin of the civilization of Meroé was from abroad; 
and there is every reason to suspect that the tradition was 
correct, that referred it to the plains of India, which every 
thing combines to point out, as the mother of the nations, and 
“womb of the world.”* The mind is amazed and bewildered 
in attempting to trace up to their sources the stream of human 
history, and to pass over from the turmoil and anxiety of 
the present day to those remote periods in the infancy of 
humanity. How many intervening events rush upon the 
view! What a succession of dangers and difficulties is 
presented to us! What consuming wars and bloody battles 
have ravaged the earth! How many States and flourishing 
nations—how many dynasties and empires have faded away, 
and been crushed into the dust with the chariot-wheels of 
Time, to pave the route between India, as it then existed, and 
the civilization of 1842! How many millions of our fellow- 
creatures, from that day unto this, have toiled and labored, 
and sweated, and been afflicted. and mourned, and sickened, 
and died, and passed away from memory as from life, that 
we, upon whom the ends of the world have fallen, may reap 
the rich harvest, which was planted by them, and watered 
with their tears and their blood! 'The scroll of history is 
not an empty record of names and ple asant stories, but it is 
the symbolic representation of successive generations, which 
have possessed the same feelings, the same sorrows, the same 
passions and aspirations as ourselves. All have been engaged 
in the same painful career; all have filtered away their heart's 

*The valley of Thibet would be better entitled to these epithets, if we 
considered merely the fountain-head of the genealogical stream; but we 
reler to the civilization of the world, and its current flows from India as its 
source, through the nations of Indian extraction, until it enters the channel 


of the Indo-Germanic tribes 
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blood, and divorced themselves from a thousand treasured 
hopes and fond imaginations, in working out, with such skill 
and insight as were vouchsafed to them, the destinies of the 
world, which were left in their hands for fulfilment. They 
appeared on this earth, each in the fulness of the Lord’s good 
time, and “in that state of life unto which it pleased God to 
call them :” in the sight of Heaven they struggled on, with 
fainting or with resolution, fettered by the chain of the pri- 
meval curse, but ever looking forward towards some looked 
for but unknown good. 'The history of the world, the civili- 
zation of mankind, have battened upon the sorrows and the 
sufferings, and the labors, to themselves without fruit, of all 
ages. ‘The cold and feverish sweats of the sick and the dying, 
the clammy dews of the charnel-house, the noxious vapors 
of the cemetery, the blood of thousands shed upon the battle- 
plain, have fertilized the soil whence all our present advan- 
tages are produced. The miseries of one age have proved 
the blessings of the next, and what the former had hailed 
with joy, has been, to the latter, the object of bitter tears, and 
heart-felt execrations. The little cloud, whose size was at 
first as of the bigness of a man’s hand, has been to one gen- 
eration the harbinger of pleasant and fertilizing showers, but 
has proved to the next the cradle of the thunder-bolt and the 
storm. ‘Through such scenes and such sufferings is the 
enigma of the world’s history evolved. From the United 
States to England, from England to Rome, from Rome to 
Greece, from Greece to Egypt, from Egypt to Meroé, from 
Meroé to India. such is the pedigree of our knowledge and 
civilization, and they have been bought with the agony and 
life’s blood of all nations and all time. 

But if one of these links be more attractive, I may not say 
important, than another, it is Greece, and the pe riod in Gre- 
cian history to which the eye turns most wistfully, is that 
wherein curiosity is exe ited and increased by ignorance and 
doubt; the era of the Pelasgi. It may sound strange to the 
ear that has been accustomed to listen to the exploits of the 
warriors of the Iliad, as the earliest heroes of Greece, to be 
informed that, prior to the Trojan War, or the advent of 
the Egyptian and Pheenician adventurers, a very different 

race possessed the country, a race, for the most p: wt of wan- 
dering she pherds, though they had their cities. their fortified 
towns, and their own peculiar architecture. This people, to 
whom Greece owed the characteristic differences which 
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distinguished the spirit of its civilization from that of the 
Oriental nations,* has left its traces in Asia Minor, the Isles 
of the Archipelago, Greece and Italy. But, although they 
start up every where around us, the mystery of their origin 
remains yet unravelled. Many indications would lead us 
to identify them with the Celtic horde, but there are others 
which forbid the hypothesis, and point to India the common 
cradle of humanity. But the supposition that they came 
from Brahminic India, or India to the south of the ineaiies 
Mountains, is difficult to be reconciled with their determined 
resistance to the introduction of the Bacchanalian rites. Of 
these we shall have occasion to speak hereafter; in the 
mean time, it may be pardonable to hazard a conjecture, and 
as the Pelasgi were evidently of Oriental extraction, to sup- 
pose that they were an offshoot, in the same way that the 
Persians probably were, from the Indian race, before it had 
left the valley of Thibet,, and descended to the south of the 
great Himalaya chain. So much of the spirit of the religion 
and manners of the Hindoos, and so many of their rites and 
ceremonies, are to be attributed to the peculiarities of soil 
and climate, which they encountered in the plains that lie 
north of the Ganges,* that, we think, many of the differen- 
ces which exist between the Pelasgi and the other Asiatic 
tribes, to which they bear some apparent affinity, may be 
accounted for by the geographical position of the original 
stock, to the north or south of the Himalayas. Nor does 
this supposition conflict with what we have remarked on a 
preceding page, that the stream of civilization is first Indian, 
then Indo-Germanic, for Greece does not enter into the his- 
tory of civilization until the earlier races have been fe- 
cundated and refined by the infusion of the Indo-Egyptian 
spirit. 

On this interesting subject, the origin and history of the 
Pelasgi, Dr. Anthon has collected the principal facts and 
speculations in his Dictionary ; but those who are desirous 
of obtaining further information respecting them, may find 
it in the authors to whom Anthon directs his readers, and in 
Niebuhr’s History of Rome, and Michelet’s History of the 
Roman Republic. 


*Malden. Hist. Rome, p. 70. Quoted by Dr. Anthon. Tit. Pelasgi. 

tT he phrase of M yntesquieu, in regard to the Indian doctrine of Me- 
tempsychosis, is very strong L’opinion de la Metempsycose est faité 
pour le climat des indes.”- Esprit des Lois. liv. xxiv. c. 24. 
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The other titles to which Prof. Anthon refers are equally 
worthy of attention, for the industry displayed in the collec- 
tion of the materials, and the judgment and impartiality 
manifested in their application and arrangement. He has 
plucked from the gardens of Geology whatever might tend 
to illustrate his subject, in Atalantis, Lectonia and Mediter- 
raneum Mare, and as Aigyptus, Meroé and Pelasgi, carried 
us back to the earliest periods of the history of humanity, 
so these other articles lead us to the early changes in the 
physical history of the earth, and place us in the midst of 
those dire convulsions and cataclysms by which the north- 
ern part of the Eastern Continent was drained of its inland 
seas, and its present appearance and character bestowed 
upon it. It will be observed that the articles specified by 
Dr. Anthon, are as much historical as geographical; our re- 
marks have been entirely of the former character. We will 
pass on to Biography. 

Since we received this Classical Dictionary, we have de- 
rived much profitable amusement from turning over the 
pages of the volume, and refreshing our recollection of the 
distinguished characters of antiquity. The literary biogra- 
phies are particularly interesting and attractive ; we have 
spent many an idle hour very pleasantly in perusing Dr. 
Anthon’s account of Homer, Hesiod, the Greek tragedians, 
and thence down the long series of Greek and Latin au- 
thors, far into the times of the Byzantine Empire. The 
master minds of old have cast by their writings a spell over 
modern readers, and every thing that relates either to their 
lives or their works, comes to us with an interest ever fresh 
and undying. This department of literature is certainly 
the most useful and the most generally interesting in the 
whole volume. An author can never be properly under- 
stood or appreciated, unless we are well acquainted with the 
principal circumstance of his own life, and of the times in 
which he lived. The peculiar opinions of the day, and the 
idiosyncrasies of his own mind, will always be shadowed 
forth more or less clearly in all the works he may compose. 
Who could not detect the soldier’s fiery pride and impetuosi- 
ty, the patriot’s holy fire, the era of Marathon and Salamis, 
in the lofty tragedies of Asc hylus, or the conscious strength, 
the placid equanimity, and quiet elegance of Sophocles, as 
well as the perfect grace of the age of Pericles, in the plays 
of the former? And who, on reading Euripides, would not 
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instantly discover the reign of the sophists, and the rhetori- 
cal character of the author’s mind. In consequence of this, 
biography becomes a branch of great importance, in the 
prosecution of classical studies ; and Dr. Anthon has sup- 
plied, in this volume, a valuable aid to the student and gene- 
ral reader. 

Prof. Anthon still seems partial to the good old faith, that 
Homer and Hesiod were really the authors of the works 
which pass under their names. On this point we might 
enter into a long argument with him, but we gladly refrain. 
It was with difficulty, and most reluctant conviction that we 
weaned ourselves from that belief; and we still entertain 
such a lingering affection for the more pleasing doctrine, to 
which our youth lent a credulous and willing ear, that we 
would not willingly be accessory to unsettling the faith of 
others. ‘There is a romantic beauty in the idea of the good 
old bard, travelling through the cities of Greece and Asia 
Minor, and chaunting forth, on festivals and gala days, the 
bold but sweet hexameters of the Iliad; and we often return 
to this fancy as one of the earliest and brightest of our day- 
dreams. But when the hour for idling is over, and the judg- 
ment is called upon for its honest conviction, we have to 
leave all these golden dreams behind, and assent to the scep- 
ticism of the German critics, although the indignant scorn, 
and magnificent declamation of Sir Dan’l Sandford* against 
this doctrine, be still tingling in our ears. Our conviction 
on this point, has been very much against our own inclina- 
tion, and, for that reason, we are not anxious to make prose- 
lytes, by breaking the spell by which others are charmed. 

We are happy to find, that, in this Dictionary, Prof. An- 
thon has devoted considerable attention to bibliography, ap- 
pending to the life of each author a list of the best editions of 
his works. These are executed, on the whole, with accuracy 
and fidelity, though they are not free from mistakes. There 
are some persons, affecting to be scholars, who remain per- 
fectly indifferent to their editions of authors, never stopping 


*Sir D. K. Sandford, was the son of Bishop Sandford. He was appointed 
-rofessor of Greek in the University of Glasgow, at the early age of 22, 
and held the office for 18 years, till his th in 1838. He was a polished 
gentleman in his manners, profound in scholarship, correct in taste, and, in 
general literary attainments, 01 f the most brilliant in Europe. Those 
who were acquainted with him will 1 soon forget either his affability or 
his learning. The latter is known to the world of letters by his magnificent 


article, in the Popular Encyclopedia, on the Rise and Progress of Litera- 
ture; and by other works of acknowledged merit 
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to inquire whether they be good or bad. Their first requi- 
sition is, that the edition to be preferred, shall have copious 
notes—in English !—their second, that all the difficult pas- 
sages shall be therein translated for them. ‘The great ma- 
jority of scholars among us, if scholars they may be called, 
are, as Dr. Anthon says, in the preface to his smaller edition 
of Horace, “satisfied with any text, however erroneous ;” but 
this is not the way to attain to true scholarship. ‘The best 
editions of authors must be employed, wherever it is practi- 
cable, and this, not only in Greek and Latin, though it may 
be, perhaps, most important in these language, but in ail 
studies, even of our own tongue. In order to guide us in 
our choice of these, some knowledge of bibliography be- 
comes absolutely necessary, and those, who expect success in 
any department of letters, would do well to attend to it. 
While on this subject of biography we will return to Cn. 
Flavius and Clisthenes, to whom we have before alluded. 
So little, however, is known of these, individually, that our 
remarks will be rather historical than biographical. 'The 
neglect to mention two characters of such political impor- 
tance at Rome and at Athens, is unpardonable in Dr. An- 
thon. It is singular that he should have omitted all notice 
of a man like Cn. Flavius, whose life and actions seemed 
so remarkable to the later Romans of the Republic, that At- 
ticus wrote to his friend Cicero for an historical treatise re- 
lating to him.* He wrested from the patricians one of the 
strongest weapons of their power over the plebeians. Before 
his time, the iron, immutable, unbending and unknown law, 
under which the people groaned, had been “lex horrendi 
carminis ;”t after his publication of the forms of legal pro- 
cess, (actiones,) and the order of court-days, (fasti,) it gradu- 
ally lost its magic power, and was humorously ridiculed in 
the days of Cicero, who asked, “what dignity there could 


possibly be in so trifling a science, (in tam ‘tenui scientia.)”t 


*Cic. Ep. ad Allicum. lib. vi. Ep. i. 85. 

tLiv. Hist. Rom. lib. i. c. 26. §6—Michelet. Hist. Rep. Romaine. 

tCic. pro L. Murena. c. xl. $25. The whole passage is worthy of atten- 
tion—‘“‘Primum dignitas in tam tenui scientia quae potest esse? Res enim 
sunt parvae, prope in singulis litteris atque interpunctionibus verborum oc- 
cupatae. Deinde, etiamsi quid apud majores nostros fuit in isto studio ad- 
mirationis, id, enuntiatis vestris, mysteriis, totum est contemptum et abjec- 
tum. Posset agi lege, necne, pauci quondam sciebant; fastos enim vulgo 
non habebant. Erant in magna potentia qui consulebantur; a quibus 
etiam dies, tanquam a Chaldeis, petebantur. Inventus est scriba quidam 
Cn. Flavius, qui cornicum oculos confixerit, et singulis diebus edis cendos 
fastos populo proposuerit; et ab ipsis juris consultis eorum sapientiam com- 
pilanit.” 
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The promulgation of the “actiones” and the “fasti” made an 
important revolution in the policy of Rome; it is from Cn. 
Flavius that we must date the era of the supremacy of the 
orators, and of the contentions for political power between 
the people and the senate. Before this time, the contests 
had been frequent and unending, between the lower and the 
higher orders of the citizens, but they had been carried on 
by the “plebs” to emancipate themselves from a thraldom 
worse than that of the Laconian Helots; io procure the 
common political privileges of a Roman land-owner; or to 
obtain bread for the sustenance of themselves and their 
starving families. Henceforward the strife was hand to 
hand for power; the noble-hearted Gracchi at length levelled 
the path which had been often fruitlessly tried before them ; 
they fell victims to their attempt; but, by the same route, 
Julius Cesar crushed his senatorial rival, Pompey, and at- 
‘tained for himself imperial sovereignty. Before the time 
of Flavius, the Roman republic had been a grinding oli- 
garchy ; after him, democracy advanced from one triumph 
to another, until it over-reached its mark, and ended in des- 
potism. He it is who stands between the two eras; he 
broke down the barrier, which had confined democracy, and 
opened the channel by which its long pent up waters burst 
forth, and ovewhelmed the tyranny of the patricians. 

Cneus Flavius, who occupies this marked position in Ro- 
man history, was the son of a freedman of the same name ;* 
though there seems to have been a great diversity of opinion 
among scholars, as to the name of both father and son, aris- 
ing from the disagreement of MSS. Some call the name of 
the son, Caius, and of the father, Annius; others are of opinion 
that the latter was called Ancus, among whom is Draken- 
borch, though he has not ventured to adopt this into the 
text of his edition of Livy, but has followed the authority 
of Sigonius, and given it Cneus.t The best editions of the 
Latin Classics seem, however, now agreed in naming both 
father and son Cneus. ‘The exact period in which Flavius 
lived, is almost as doubtful as his name. The Romans ot 
the age of Cicero seem to have been in more doubt on the 
subject than we are, for that author infers that he was sub- 
sequent to the Decemviri A. U. C. 302, solely from the fact 


*Liv. lib. ix. c. xlvi. $1 
tVide Sigonius, Glareanus, Gebhardus, and Drakenborchius. ap. Liv. 
ix.c. xlvi. Ed. Drakenborch 
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of his having been Curule Atdile, which office was not es- 
tablished until long after: A. U. C. 387.* But Livy states, 
that he was elected Curule Aidile in the Consulship of P. 
Sulpicius Saverrio, and P. Sempronius Sophus,t who are 
assigned by Sigonius to the year, A. U. C. 449.t Neither 
of these consuls is mentioned by Dr. Anthon, unless this P. 
Sulpicius Saverrio be the same with the colleague of P. De- 
cius, in the war against Pyrrhus.§ Yet, under their censor- 
ship, two new tribes from the country were formed, the An- 
iensis and 'Terentina, A. U. C. 453; and we might, perhaps, 
be justified in inferring, from the words of Livy, that it was 
under their consulship that the “actiones” and “fasti” were 
promulgated ;4| but Dr Adams, with more probability, re- 
fers this to A. U. C. 440.** 

To return, however, to Flavius; his origin was low, for 
he was the son of a freedman ;tf his station in life and his 
fortunes were mean, for he was ascribe, in the house of Ap- 
pius Claudius; but he raised himself, by his talents and 
skill, to the rank of Curule Aidile. We must remember 
that Livy, from whom we derive our principal information 
regarding Flavius, was the historian of the patrician party,{t 
and therefore likely to represent all the actions of Flavius 
in the worst possible light. In early life he had been a 
scribe, and probably supported himself by writing out legal 
forms, as a “pragmaticus,”$$ for the patricians. In this way 
he became acquainted with al] the niceties and strict tech- 
nicalities of the old Roman law, and either committed these 
to memory, or took copies of them. ‘The patricians had 
long kept these forms carefully concealed from the people 
at large’; they were known only to the pontifical college, and 

*Cic. Ep. ad Att. lib. vi. Ep. i. 85.—Carol. Sigonii Chronol. Livian 

tLiv. lib. ix. c. xlvi. §1—lib. ix. c. xlv. §1 

Chronologia Liviana apud Livium Drakenborchii 

§A.U.C.473. According to Sigonius Chron. Liv. 474. According t 
Freinshemius, Supp. lub. m x3 

Livy. lib. x. ec. ix.§14 

Liv. lib. ix. ec. xlvi. 85 

**Adams’ Rom. Antigq. p. 154 d. Boyd. 1839 

t#“Cn. Flavius Cn. filius scriba, patre libertino, humili fortuna ortus 
ceterum vallidus vir et facundus,” are the words of Livy, lib. ix. c. xlvi. §1 
The libertinus, as Drakenborch observes, was the son of an emancipated 
slave 

Titus Livius, eloguontie ac fidei preclarus in primis, Cn. Pompeium 
tantis laudibus tulit, ut Pomperanium eum Augustus adpellaret.” Tact Ann. 
iv.c. Xxxiv. Pompey was the Patrician candidate for political supremacy 
at Rome 

s§Cic. de Orat. lib. i. c. xlv 
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to those of noble blood, who through them had access to 
them. From the rigid severity with which all judicial de- 
cisions were enforced, according to the strict letter of the 
law, and the mysterious secrecy and precaution with w hich 
they were cuarded from the knowledge of the commonalty, 
the possession of the forms had thrown into those patrician 
hands, which were at once the makers, the interpreters, and 
the enforcers of the law, much of that oppressive power 
which they possessed.* As soon as these had been divulged 
to the public, the charm, whence they had derived their 
magic potency, was broken, and they could no longer be 
held up as a scare-crow to frighten the multitude.t The 
exposition of the laws became as free to the plebeian as to 
the senator; and Titus Coruncanius, who first gave advice 
gratuitously to all applicants, belonged to the former class.} 
A distinct class of men did exist at Rome after the time of 
Flavius, who retained in their own hands the practice of 
the courts, by the invention of a species of stenography,§ 
yet plebeians were not thenceforward debarred from becom- 
ing members of the legal profession. The extent of the 
oppression under which the Romans labored before this, 
may be estimated from the fact that A. U. C. 309, nearly 
one hundred and forty years before, Canuleius had alluded 
to the exclusion of the “plebs’ from all knowledge of the 
law, as being one of the heaviest grievances inflicted on 
them by the patricians.| It may also be estimated from the 
mode in which the gift of Flavius was received by the Ro- 
man people. So welcome was the publication of the “ac- 
tiones” and “fasti” to them, so grateful did they feel towards 
the author of the present, that they made him in conse- 
quence, Tribune, Curule Adile and Senator,4 and, if we 
may credit Pliny,** he was allowed to hold the tribuneship 
and edileship together, though this was directly contrary 

*“Veteres illi, qui huis iris ntie prefuerunt, obtinende atque 
igendwe potenti® suze ca pervulgari artem suam noluerunt.” Cic. de 
Orat. 1. c. xli. $186 

tCic. pro. L. Murena. « |. §25 nte, p. 12 

Not mentions I nt was also the first plebeian Pontifex 
Maximus. Adams’ Rom. A 1. p. X Liv. Epit. lib. xviii. Freinshem 
Supp. lib. viii. c. 48 

§Cic. pro L. Murena 

Liv. lib. iv. c. iii, $9 

7‘‘Adeo gratum {uiss nt s populo, ut tribunus plebis fieret, et sena- 
tor, et edilis curulis mponius Juuvisconsultas. Cit Duker. apud 
Liv. ix. xlvi. §3. Ed. Draker 

**Plin. xxxiii. 1 
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to a special legislative enactment of Rome.* From Livy it 
would appear, that the tribuneship had been enjoyed before 
he was elected Curule Aidile ;t and to his having held this 
office might be owing his senatorial dignity.} 

The method which Flavius adopted to make public the 
writs and other forms of legal process, was to suspend them 
daily in the forum,§ that the people might commit them suc- 
cessively to memory. These “actiones,” when collected 
together, were called, in honor of him, “jus civile Flavianum.” 
The ancient authors appear not to have been agreed whether 
Flavius published these treasures of the pontifical college 
before or after he was elected Curule Adile; the latter 
supposition is entertained by Valerius Maximus—the former 
by Pliny and Pomponius.*| The probability is, that it took 
place some time previously, for Macer Licinius, in Livy,** 
argues, in confirmation of the oath taken by Flavius when 
elected edile, that he was no longer a scribe—that he had 
abandoned that occupation a considerable time before, (ali- 
quanto ante.) as was proved by his having been tribune. 
Dr. Adams places the date of the publication A. U. C. 440. 

Flavius seems to have been admirably fitted to forward 
the interests of the democratical party at Rome. He was 
a shrewd man of business habits, and his eloquence was of 
that plausible kind,t+ which would be likely to have the most 
weight with the populace. He appears to have prosecuted 
his political objects with a clear perception of what was 
to be aimed at, and a most penetrating insight into the 
means necessary to their attainment. Not content with 
breaking down the outworks and barriers of patrician 
power by a publication of its mysteries, he struck another 
vigorous blow, while the iron was yet hot and malleable, 
and encouraged by the proceedings of Appius Claudius in 
his censorship, continued the work he had begun, and so 

*Liv. lib. vii. c. xlii. §2 

tDuker well considers it improbable that he should have held two offices 
at once, in direct violation of the customs, as well as the laws of Rome. 

\dams’ Rom. Antig. p. 3 

§Cic. pro. L. Mur. cxi. §. 25.—Cit. ante. p. 12. Cicero says only, ‘‘suigu- 
lis diebus edisceudos fastos poputo proposuerit,” and this seems borrowed 
from “fastosque circa forum in albo proposuit.”—Liv. lib. lx. c. xlvi.§. 5 
But it is probable that both the “actiones” and “fasti” were published in the 
Same way. 

Duker. ad Liv. lib. lx. c. xlvi. §. 5 

7 Drakenborch ad eund. le. 

** Liv. lib. lx. c. xlvi. §. 3. 
++Callidus vir ac facundus,” is the character given of him by Livy. 
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enraged or disgusted the nobles, that many of them threw 
aside their golden rings and ornaments.* The career of 
Flavius was doubtless ultimately connected with that of this 
Appius Claudius, surnamed Czecus, though beyond the fact 
of his having been a scribe under him, we cannot trace the 
connection. Appius Claudius, was a patrician liberal, and 
many of his measures paved the way for the successes of 
Flavius. It was he who, as censor, admitted the children of 
the “libertine” into the Senate,t without which Flavius 
could not have become a member ef that body. It was he 
who scattered through all the tribes the poorer classes of the 
city, thus affording to the demagogue a pivot, on which his 
lever might play, in the heart of each of the tribes. True, 
indeed, Fabius, before the end of the same year, collected 
them again out of the other tribes, and formed them into 
four city tribes, and, by so doing, acquired the cognomen 
of Maximus ;{ still, the charm had been broken, the old 
customs of the republic had been set at nought; and from 
that day forth the “factio forensis” became one of the 
constituent powers of the Roman State. And Duker, not 
unreasonably, approves of the opinion of Sigonius, that 
after the censorship of Fabius Maximus, the refuse of the 
people were again diffused through all the tribes.|| 

One anecdote of Cn. Flavius is mentioned, which we give 
here, for the same reason for which it has been inserted by 
Livy in his History, as a proof of the resolution with which 
plebeian liberty rose against patrician pride, “documentum 
adversus superbiam nobilium plebeiz libertatis.” Flavius 
went to pay a visit to his sick colleague ; when he arrived 
at the house, he found seated there several youth of noble 
blood; these, from a previous understanding among them- 
selves, neither rose from their seats on his entrance, nor 
showed that respect, which was due to his political dignity, 
desiring thus to hurt the plebeian Acdile. Flavius took no 
further notice of the intended insult than to call for his Cu- 
rule throne, and look round, from his seat of honor, on his 
enemies, gnawing their hearts with hatred and envy.* 

*Liv. lib. ix. c. xlvi. $12. 

tLiv. ibid. $10 

tLiv. ibid. $15. ‘“Maximi cognomen, quod tot victoriis non pepererat, 
hoc ordinum temperatione pareret 

§“Ex eo tempore in duas partes discessit civitas, aluid integer populus. 
fautor et culior bouorum, aliud forensis factio tenebat.” Liv. ibid. §13. 

(Duker ad Liv. ibid. §$14—apud Ed. Drakenborchii. 

Liv. Hist. Rom. lib. ix. c. xlvi. $§8-9 
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Such is all that we know of Cn. Flavius ; his whole his- 
tory is contained in a single chapter of Livy, though he is 
mentioned occasionally by other writers, as Cicero, Diodo- 
rus Siculus, Valerius Maximus, Pliny, Aulus Gellius, and 
Pomponius. He appears on the stage of Roman history 
for a few years, and we know not whence he came, nor 
whither he goeth; for we have no traditions, either of the 
later period of his life, or of his death. Still his is one of 
those names which form an era in the history of nations, 
and we cannot but repeat our surprise at the unaccountable 
neglect of Prof. Anthon, who has omitted all mention of 
one, whom so many of the classics have alluded to, and who 
performed such an important réle, on the stage of Roman 
politics.” 

But similar to the position of Flavius in the Roman world 
or more nearly allied to that of Appius Claudius, was that 
of Clisthenes at Athens, the head of the Alcurzeonide at 
the time of the expulsion of the Pisistratide. He, too, has 
been omitted in Dr. Anthon’s Classical Dictionary. His 
bold innovation on the constitution, formed by Solon for 
the Athenians, in dividing the citizens into ten, instead of 
four tribes, formed a memorable epoch in the history of At- 
tica, by paving the way first to a pure democratical govern- 
ment; thence to a wild ochlocracy, or, as Niebuhr says, “a 
frantic democracy.” We would supply the omission, in 
the same way that we have done with Cn. Flavius, but his 
history is already so well given by Bulwer,t in his Athens 
and the Athenians, that we deem it wholly unnecessary to 
detain the reader on this occasion with any details. We 
therefore refer him at once to the account given by Bulwer. 

Before leaving altogether this subject of biography, we 
would call Prof. Anthon’s attention to what we consider a 
very great defect, running through the whole Dictionary, but 
most sensibly felt in the Biographical and Historical articles, 


*The Hon. H. S. Legare, in his splendid article on the Civil Law, in the 
New-York Review, speaks of Flavius in very slighting terms, as “a low fel- 
low.” The mention of him there is little more than a notice en passam, 
but every statement of such a scholar as Mr. Legare, where at variance 
with our own conclusions, makes us cautious in the ¢ xpression of them 
We must remember that, the only democratic writer of Rome, Nevius, has 
left us only fragments, and that all the acts of the Roman democracy are 
seen by us through colored glasses 

+Buiwer. Athens, its Rise and Fall. B. II. ec. iii. §§.5-6. However 
little may be expected from a novelist writing history, this is the best book 
on the History of Greece, in the English language. 
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the want of a sufficient chronology. Wars, battles, sieges, 
births, deaths, banishments, triumphs, the publication of 
books, the representation of dramas, the delivery of ora- 
tions, the erection of statues and public edifices, the execu- 
tion of paintings, the settlement of colonies, the migration 
of nations, the founding of cities, the institution of re sligious 
rites and ceremonies, the changes in government, should be 
all carefully noted, and the exact periods of their occur- 
rence. ‘This has been very imperfectly done by Dr. An- 
thon in the work before us. We feel very much, also, the 
absence in this Dictionary, of the chronological table pre- 
fixed to Lempriere, which was useful, although so jejune 
and contracted. We wish that the learned Doctor would 
repair this omission, by a synchronological table, appended 
to his promised Archzological Dictionary. We can assure 
him that the service to Classical Literature would not be 
slight. ‘The materials for the task are abundant, and an 
excellent model may be found in Mitchell’s Synchronologi- 
cal Tables of Modern Europe. 

Mythology and Religion next attract our attention, and 
will occupy us to the end of our article. Mythology is a 
department of ancient lore absolutely necessary to be 
known, and thoroughly known, by every student of the 
classics, and not by him only, but by every one who pre- 
tends to make the genius of nations, and the cause and 
nature of historical changes, the object of his investigation. 
The mythological legends, and the countless deities of an- 
tiquity, are not to be regarded as merely the fanciful crea- 
tions of a distempered brain, not as the errors and vagaries 
of the human mind, but they are to be considered as form- 
ing the honest belief of thousands; or as embodying, under 
an involved form the honest belief of thousands in a previ- 
ous age. Viewed in this light, they reveal to us the char- 
acter of intellect in the day in which they were entertain- 
ed; and their gradual changes indicate to us the gradual 
advancement of human intelligence. The religion of na- 
tions. whether false or true, is always the chief and most 
significant feature in their character, and the surest route to 
acertain knowledge of their own genius, and the spirit of 
their institutions. Every period, every age, is clearly and 
truly depicted in the religion of the times; it is, indeed, 
shadowed forth in e very forin, under which intellect devel- 
opes itself, but much the most intelligibly in religion. We 

17 VOL. U1.—Nno. 5. 
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see in it, as in a mirror, all the passing shadows which flit 
across its disk; we recognise therein the presence of all 
those feelings and opinions, which re-produce themselves, 
with less energy, in the other manifestations of human 
thought and action. Hence the head of Mythology be- 
comes one of the most important in a Classical Dictionary, 
and requires, accordingly, a degree of accuracy and skill, 
which, though always desirable, might be more easily par- 
doned, if deficient, in any other department than in this. 
An accurate account of all things, therefore which can 
throw light upon the Mythology of Greece and Rome, is 
of essential importance to Classical Literature. Prof. An- 
thon has labored diligently and successfully to make this 
department of his Dictionary very valuable. He refers 
his readers to the articles Amazones, Asi, lo, Aodinus, and 
Orpheus as specimens. We will in this instance, how- 
ever, pursue our own course, and notice “Prometheus,” and 
the “Bacchanalia,” of which the latter is omitted by Prof. 
Anthon., 

There is, perhaps, no legend whatever, in ancient mytho- 
logy, more attractive in itself, or better calculated for plau- 
sible interpretation, than the story of Prometheus. The 
whole current of old tradition is in his favor: the odium 
and reprobation, which usually follow in the wake of utter 
defeat, seem never to have rested on his head. The poets 
represent him as venturing to oppose even heaven, for the 
sake of humanity, and the martyr of philanthropy, though 
unsuccessful, retains a strong hold on our affections, when 
he falls a victim to his noble endeavors for the melioration 
of the state of man. The history of Prometheus is very 
well told in this Dictionary, and many of the different ex- 
plications of the myth are alluded to, but Dr. Anthon has 
forgotten to insert. the ordinary interpretation of Cicero 
and Servius,* which we may call theirs because found in 
their writings, but which would naturally present itself to 
those who might feel disposed to turn into allegory all the 
fables of antiquity. This explanation is purely astronoml- 
cal, like many of the explanations of the allegorical school 
of Alexandria, for we agree with Bulwer in considering 
that from that source it was probably derived. Promethe- 
us, according to these authors, is nothing more than a cele- 
brated and skilful astronomer, who first communicated as- 


*Cic. Tusculan Disputat. |. v. c. iii. $8.—Servius ad Virg. Eclog. vi. v.42. 
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trological science to the Assyrians, and spent his life in 
reading the skies from the summits of Caucasus, watching 
continually both night and day, and a prey to unending 
anxiety. ‘This explanation is a very happy device for turn- 
ing an old legend into a new parable, but it will not account 
for the existence of the legend itself.* 

There is much appearance of reason in the remark that 
Homer was the bard of an invading and conquering people, 
Hesiod the poet of a subjected race. And, as antiquity has 
transmitted to us in the latter some relics of a poetry, which 
was obliterated by its more perfect successor, so a few frag- 
ments have been preserved to us of a religion, elder than that 
established in Greece, during its historical ages. “Religions 
take their turn ;” that spot of which the poet said, “’twas 


Jove’s, tis Mahomet’s,”+ was sacred to other gods before 


the birth of Jove. Saturn, Rhea, Ceres, and the Titans 
belong to a mythology, anterior to the immortal dwellers 
in Olympus. Ceres,{ and the Titan Prometheus § carry us 
back to the Cabiri, to the Pelasgi,|| to the earliest settlers, 
and earliest religious rites of Greece. The faith of the 
conquered preceded that of their conquerors. The creed 
of each is connected with the poetry of its race. Ceres,4j 


* We cannot better express our own feelings and views, respecting the in- 


terpretation of Ancient Mythology, than by adopting the words of the cele- 

ted Heyne, “Commenta allegorica spernimus; sed potuit ac debuit ali- 
guid symbolice declarari pro vetustatis more.” Not. ad. Il. xiv. v. 205. 
Aristarchus opposed these allegorical interpretations. See Bulwer. Athens. 


b. 1. c. 1. §11. note 
tEvery one will remember Lord Byron’s magnificent verses. Childe 
Harold. e. ii. 
The name of Cabiria would conn¢ Ceres immediately with the Ca- 
birl, even without the passage from Pausanias, to be found in our next note. 
g ory . . " —_ . P ° 
l'irayv Toe wnbeic, Soph. GEd. Col. v. 56 —Eurip. Pheen. v. 1138. Pau- 
sanias calls him one of the Cabiri, and connects Ceres with their origin. 
‘ : ~ . : ; ne 
“Tl powndes 0’evi trav Ka Seipainy xr Airvain rw Tipowndiws apixomevyy 
. ~ 4 ‘ ; - 4 a - 
Anunt pay cg yvudw rapaxarabsatas Cpigw.—Anunt pos youv Ka/eipaioig 


dwpov gorw % reAsry.”’ Beeot. p. 300. Ed. Sylburgii. 

C. QO. Miiller, referred to by Dr. Anthon, (Class. Dict. Tit. Cabiri.) con- 
siders the Cabriri as being purely Pelasgix We are ourselves inclined to 
the same opinion ; but scholars are divided upon the point. 

7 Ceres is not, with Homer, one of the divinities of Olympus; she is 
seldom mentioned by him Anthon cites two passages, Il. v. v. 500. Od. 
v. v. 125. There is another, [l. xiv. v. 327. but we do not remember any 
notice of her elsewhere. The worship of Ceres continued for a long time 
in Greece subsequently to the times f Homer, as the Eleusinian mysteries 
must have rendered familiar to every schola1 She was, however, princi- 


pally worshipped by the Pelasgic Athenians, and, even at Athens, her rites 
were contaminated by a junction with those of Bacchus. 
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Prometheus,* and the Titans appertain to Hesiod: Jupiter, 
Juno, and the gods of Olympus to Homer. The latter be- 
longed to Greece in its advance and in its prime ; the for- 
mer to the same in its infancy. 

The earlier religion of Greece appears to have been for 
the most part, a worship of the changes and convulsions of 
nature, under symbolical representations.t But, mingled 
with these, were much oriental mysticism and philosophy, 
and many legends of the olden time, flowing, perhaps, from 
the dispersion at Babel, through channels which we vainly 
strive to discover. ‘These elements might be all blended 
together in the fables and mysteries of Ante-Jovian Greece; 
and it might have been impossible for us to distinguish the 
proportions, had they come down to us unmutilated. We 
have, however, only a few scattered fragments, and those, 
doubtless, were materially altered in the ages through which 
they passed, before being committed to writing, in that form 
in which we have received them. Under these circum- 
stances a few detached inferences are all that we can hope 
for, and even these must be somewhat uncertain, from the 
scantiness of the materials from which they are drawn. 

We have not touched upon the subject of Prometheus, 
with the intention of collecting all that has been said by the 
ancients regarding him, but to allude to the fact of his be- 
longing to a religion, distinct from that which afterwards 
became prevalent in Greece, and to say a few words on the 
probable origin of the legends regarding him. ‘The story 
of Prometheus is one which has long interested us, perhaps 
in consequence of the noble tragedy of A®schylus, and we 
would willingly enlarge upon it, but Prof. Anthon has gone 
over the ground in a very satisfactory manner, and any at- 
tempt of ours would be little better than unnece ssary repe- 
tition. But the origin of the fable appears to us to be that 
assigned to it by Rosenmiiller, Schiitz,t &c., and, as Dr. An- 
thon appears to think differently from ourselves on this 





* We have no present recollection of any account of Prometheus in 
Homer; and the Index of Graefenhan is too scanty, either to confirm or 
correct our impressions Where the Titans are mentioned, I]. viii. v. 478 
xiv. v. 274-279, xv. v. 224, they are spoken of only incidentally, “‘to point 
a moral or adorn a tale.” 

+ Heyne, ad. Hom. Il. xiv. v. 202. Bulwer’s Athens, B. I. 

t It is sometime since we looked into Rosenmiiller and C hk our 
recollection of their views is very indistinct and imperfect; Kruse, Schiitz, 
&c. we have never had an opportunity to consult, and, therefore, we draw 
our information, regarding their opinions, solely from Dr. Anthon. 
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question, we cannot consider a few remarks on the point as 
superfluous. 

The whole of the sufferings and the deeds of Prometheus, 
appear to us to be nothing less than the embodying into 
one consistent myth, of the various traditions or legends 
relating to the original creation and state of man, his subse- 
quent condition, and his coming redemption. In this opin- 
jon we are sustained partially by Rose nmiiller, Schtitz and 
others, and wholly by Lord Bacon.* Dr. Anthon does not 
expressly contradict this in his present work, though, if we 
remember rightly, he did in his last edition of Le ‘mpr iere. 
He seems, however, inc lined to the view taken by Constant 
and Kruse, that it arose out of a conflict of re ‘ligions, name- 
ly that of the Pelasgians with some antecedent race. We 
have alre vady admitted this conflict of religions, and we have 
said that Prometheus belongs to that which was swept away. 
We believe ourselves, that this conflict had much to do with 
the subsequent form of the myth, but we conceive that it 
will not satisfactorily account for the myth itself, for two 
reasons: first, we cannot refer to that source the many le- 
gends which are embodied with the story of Prometheus; 
the creation of mankind, out of clay, has nothing to do with 
the subversion of a creed; neither has the stealing of the 
forbidden fire from heaven.t This portion of the myth 
must, at any rate, spring from a different origin. Secondly, 
Prometheus could not be an after invention, typical of a 
former state, but must have been a divinity previously be- 
lieved in, for a conquering religion does not sanctify, but 
obliterates, as far as practicable, its predecessors, and this, 
from its very nature asa religion. The former faith is 
never canonized by that which proves victorious, though 
some relics of it may still exist, hard to be eradicated, from 
their having taken deep root in the hearts of the people. 
The passage from the scholiast on Sophocles,} cited by Dr. 
Anthon, is strong testimony of the worship of Prometheus, 
previous to that of Jupiter; and not less so is the Festival 

* De Sap. Vet.c.xxvi. Prometheus sive Status hominis—‘neque tamen 
inficiamur, illi subesse haud pauca, quae ad Christiane fidei mysteria miro 
consensu innuant. 

+ Serv. ad. Virg. Ecl. vi. v.42. Hor. Od. I. xvi. v. 13.—Hesiod, Op. et 
Dier. v.50. Theog. v. 564. Ed. Winterton. 

t Prometheus and Vulcan were represented on a monument, at the en- 
trance of a temple of Minerva, in the Academia, 6 wey TT popnde US, spires 
xai wpsoBirepog, évdekia oxyarpov exw, o 08 “Hooutrog véog xau deviers Spog.”? 
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Promethia* at Athens; and the altar of Prometheus in the 
Grove of Academus.t ‘These had survived, even to the 
days of Pausanias, the downfall of the rest of the faith. 

We have a still stronger objection to the hypothesis of 
Kruse, which, however, only has relation to a part, and not 
to the whole of his theory. He supposes the contest to 
have taken place between the Pelasgi on Olympus, and 
some primitive race inhabiting the region of Mount Othrys; 
hence making Prometheus belong to the latter. We have 
already expressed our opinion that Prometheus was Pelas- 
gic, and have adduced some evidence to support it; we 
have only to add, that the solemnities in honor of Prome- 
theus, were observed in Athens, the most Pelasgian city in 
Greece. In addition to the improbability that an isolated 
remnant of a creed could survive two distinct and sweeping 
revolutions, it is not likely that the same Pelasgians who had 
expelled the divinity ~— Mount Othrys, would, for so many 
ages, uphold his rites in Athens. Supposing Prometheus 
to have been “Fs ang the continued veneration paid to 
him is easily accounted for, by the Pelasgian majority at 
Athens, by the desperate resistance always made there to 
the introduction of foreign creeds, and the remarkable te- 
nacity with which the Athenians adhered to theirown. To 
assign Prometheus to any period antecedent to the era of 
the Pelasgian race, is only to tangle still more the broken 
and confused threads of the ear ly Greek mythology. 

We concede, then, that the form, under which the legend 
of Prometheus is presented to us, might be, and very proba- 
bly was, owing to a symbolical representation of the con- 
flict of creeds; but we say, that the acknowledgment of 
Prometheus, as a deity, must have previously existed, and 
that many traditions are woven into his history, whose 
origin are not from Greece, but from the patriarchs of the 
remote East. In these, the past fortunes and future desti- 
nies of the human race were shadowed forth; and, when 
they were current in Greece, they were harmonized into 
one scheme, and concentrated upon the head of Promethe- 
us, who thus became the representative of the human race, 
under all its phases, past, present, and to come. We are 

* Potter’s Archwolog. Gree. B. ii. c. 20, p. 400. Ed. Boyd. 

t“Ev ’Axadnuia d¢ 26r1 TIpounddug Suusg xdu bedvew der ‘aleiu apes 
Tiv woAw Eyovres xouomévag Anworddas.”  Pausan. Alt. p. 30, lin. 1. 


Ed. Xylandri et Sylburgii. 1583. 
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aware that in explaining the myth after this fashion, there 
is mnch apparent confusion of ideas, for the deeds, and the 
sufferings of many ages and many characters are embodied 
in one connected le gend, and find a re presentative in one in- 
dividual. But that this consequent obscurity is no argument 
in disproof of the correctness of our interpretation, will be 
admitted, when it is considered under what different feelings, 
and by what different persons the legends were orally trans- 
mitted, before the ‘y were recognised among the genuine relics 
of national traditionary law. We must remember also the 
traces of frequent revolutions, social, political, moral and re 
ligious, which the early tale of Greece discloses: and it is 
certainly known that doctrines are even more modified than 
institutions by internal discords. To strengthen our position, 
however, we will cite the words of Lord Bacon, in refer- 
ence to the elucidation and interpretation of ancient mythi- 
cal fables, and, as this article is not likely to be found inter- 
esting by any but scholars, we will quote in the language of 
the original : 

“Ne que illud quemquam moveat, si aliquid interdum historie 
subsit, aut si nonnulla ornamenti gratia addita sint, aut si tempora 
confundantur, aut si ex una fabula quippiam transferatur in alium, 
etnova allegoria inducatur. Necesse enim fuit hec fieri, cum inven- 
ta virorum fuerint, qui et etate disjuncti, et instituto diversi erant; 
cum alii antiquiores, alii recentiores fuerint, &e.—Atque hee res ex- 
istimationem earum apud nos auxit, ac si nec wtatis, nec inventionis 
poetarum ipsorum essent; sed veluu reliquie sacra, et dure tenues, 
temporum meliorum; que ex traditionibus nationum magis anti- 


oe 


quarum in Greecorum tubas et fistulas incidissent. 


We will not prosecute any further the story of Prome- 
theus. It would only be enlarging an artic le, already too 
long, to trace in the story of the conquered and fettered 
Titan, all the separate legends which are involved in it; 
such as the creation of man, the formation and mission of 
woman, the theft of the forbidden fruit, the punishment 
through countless years consequent on the violation of the 
divine commandment, and the future rede mption and libera- 
tion of condemned humanity, by the intervention of the in- 
carnate son of the Supreme God. We therefore refer the 
reader to the note below,} to the principal passages in the 
*Bacon. De Sapientia Veterum 
tHesiod. Op. & Dier. 1. vv. 47-107— Theog. vv. 507-617. Ed. Winter- 
ton ZEschili Prom. Vinct passim, and consult the annotations of the 
different commentators. Cicero. Tus‘ Disp lib. v. c. iii. §8. Horat. I. 
Od. iii. v. 29—xvi. v. 13, and annotations. Servius ad Virg. Ecl. vi. v. 42. 
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ancient authors, relative to Prometheus; from them he can 
draw his own conclusions ina more satisfactory manner 
than if he were to take them at second hand from us. We 
have indicated to him the key-note of our own views, It 
will be for his interest, to form his own opinion for himself. 

We pass on to the Bacchanalia, another omission of Prof. 
Anthon’s, though it may be his intention to reserve the sub- 
ject for his forthcoming Archeological Dictionary. We 
had collected materials for a history of the Bacchanalian 
sect, and the gradual introduction of the rites of Bacchus 
into Greece, and their defeat in the same endeavor at Rome, 
not so much to supply the vacancy in Dr. Anthon’s Classi- 
cal Dictionary, as to correct a very defective and disgrace- 
ful article on the same subject, in the Westminster Review 
for July, 1835, which is full to overflowing of egregious 
blunders which a school boy might detect, and of wilful 
misrepresentations.* This purpose, want of space compels 
us to lay aside, very much to our regret, as there is scarcely 
a particle of information on the subject to be found in the 
majority of our encyclopeedias, antiquities, and works of 
historical or archeological research. The only works on 


the subject from which any amount of valuable knowledge 
on the subject can be obtained, (those of the celebrated 
Creuzer,) have been unfortunately beyond our reach. We 
shall, accordingly, allude only to a few points respecting the 
Bacchanalians, which may tend to illustrate the character 


Pausan. ad locs. cits. & Cor. p. 61, lin. 31. Ed. Sylburg, where Phoroneus 
is said to have discovered fire. Diodor. Sic. 1. v. 67. Luciani Prometheus 

* Art. XIV. Westminster Review, July, 1835. Much information may un- 
doubtedly be obtained from this article, if the reader employs it merely as 
an index to passages in the classical authors, and is on his guard so as not 
to be misled by the numerous mistakes of the writer. These are as gross 
as they are numerous; we mention a few of them. The author (p. 124, 
Am. Ed.) makes Plato subsequent to Demosthenes—the latter was born 
B. C. 385—Plato, B. C. 429—forty-four years previously. He says the 
sister of Harmodius was chosen to be basket-bearer in the Dionysiac pro- 
cession, (p. 125,) ¢v wouarn tii, are the words of Thucydides, and, if they 
refer to any particular occasion, must signify the Panathenaic Festival, 
as the context will show. In p. 127, a line is deliberately placed in the 
mouth of Achilles, in order to furnish the Reviewer with an argument, 
which, in the lliad, as referred to, is spoken by Hector. In the same page, 
he says, ‘Pythagoras had his school at Crotona about this time,” i. e. the 
reign of Numa: and previously, “his pupils increased and spread even to 
the palace of King Numa,” p. 126. Here is an anachronism of more than 
a hundred years. Liv. lib. I. c. xviii. $2. See also Bentley and Dodwell, 
quoted by Drakenborch. In page 127, another gross blunder is com- 
mitted, with reference to the two stone chests of Numa, as may be seen by 
consulting Liv. lib. xl. c. xxix. 
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of their rites, and to show the essential differences between 
the religious systems of Greece and Rome. 

The source whence the worship of Bacchus was imported 
into Greece, cannot be said to be known with certainty. 
The general belief of antiquarians has referred its origin 
to India, but deduced it immediately from Egypt. Mitchell 
in his elaborate introduction to the Frogs of Aristophanes, 
has, with great learning and ingenuity, e ndeavore d to derive 
it from Canaan and the Philistines—the land of Moloch, 
Ashtaroth and Dagon. In addition to the different authori- 
ties, diligently sought out and brought together, on which 
he supports his « — yn, some Fo se ascan might possibly 
be drawn from the epithet of “Cadmee Bacche”* in Se- 
neca, and his being crowned with the “Tyria mitra,”+ in 
the same author. We think, however, that the argument of 
Mitchell is much more ingenious than solid, and though little 
inclined to deny his hypothesis, we cannot adopt it as proved. 
From Canaan he traces the Bacchanalian rites into Greece, 
partly through Phoenician colonists, partly through Cretan 
commerce. In whatever manner, and by whatever route 
the worship of Bacchus was introduced, along with it came 
all the obscene and disgusting orgies of the East, and the 
loathsome ae of the Phallic procession. Nothing 
could be more averse from the spirit of the old Greek reli- 
gion than the Dionysiac rites; they advanced, however, 
into popularity, by slow gradations, between the 20th and 
60th Olympiads. They were forced upon the ancient in- 
habitants of the country, who received them in the first in- 
stance with loathing and contempt, and made a desperate 
resistance to their introduction. The arts of persuasion 
were altogether insufficient to naturalize, on the soil of 
Greece, the impurities of foreign climes; recourse was had 
to the sword, and eve ry Ste p 1n the progress of encroach- 
ment, was crimsoned with the best blood of her sons. The 
names of Pentheus, Lycurgus, Orpheus, Agave, Ino, Icarius, 
and Erigone, speak of the horrid barbarities attendant upon 
the advance of the Bacchanalian creed. Many generations 
of fierce and stormy conflict passed ove r, and the sword 
prevailed. Bacc hus was installed among the gods of Olym- 

* Senec. Trag. Herc. Fur. Act I. v. 134 

t Senec. Ged. Act Il. v. 43, and read the whole of the splendid choral 


hymn in his praise 
18 VOL. I1.—No. 5. 
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pus, but long after the times of Homer, who scarcely ac- 
knowledges his divinity— 
Bacchus et Perseus Deis 
Jam se intulére—Herc. (Et. Act. I. v. 94. 

Strenuous opposition seems to have been long made to his 
canonization, as we may learn, even from that rhapsody in 
his praise, the Bacche of Euripides. But although the 
Bacchic rites were finally and firmly planted, they did not 
become popular at Athens, until they had lost much of their 
pristine barbarity, if they retained all their old impurity. 
About the time of Aristophanes, and notwithstanding all 
the sarcasms of that mighty comic poet, they were amal- 
gamated with the Eleusinian mysteries of Ceres, and con- 
taminated them,* 

Meretricios amores turpi connubio conglutinabant.t 
Notwithstanding the partial change of the character of his 
religious rites, Bacchus always remained virtua!ly a foreign 
god, and never was harmonized with the rest of the Greek 
mythology. The sanguinary conqueror of India, whose 
car was drawn by tigers, and whose lips were red with the 
blood of the bravest and the best in the countries he had 
passed through, whose eyes were bloodshot with all evil 
passions, and whose garments were stained with a thousand 
impurities, was wholly alien to the humane and beautifying 
spirit of the Greek religion ; and it was not until the days 
of their degeneracy and rapid decline, that the Pelasgian 
Athens submitted its neck to the yoke of the foreign mon- 
ster. . 

The Grecian States had been gradually compelled to re- 
ceive, if not to welcome the Bacchanalians, by the violence 
of foreign war. or the still greater horrors of domestic se- 
dition. They met with different treatment at Rome. The 
Greeks had received their religion how and whence they 
knew not; much came from the shores of Palestine and 
Egypt, much from the northern nations, but the spirit 
which united, modified and gave tone to all was indigenous 
to their soil. They had no state inquisition, no state hier- 
archy to declare what men might believe and what they 
must worship, but the religion of the country was left free 


* See’Mitchell’s Introd. Ran. Aristophanis. 
+ The line is Terence’s—it is quoted from memory and purposely altered. 
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from all violent restraints, and allowed to assume such forms 
as the genius of the people and the opinions of the times 
suggested. At Rome, from the earliest records of the city, 
the “pontifical power had been supreme, and might have 
proved fatal to the political independence of the city, if it 
had not been rigidly guided by state policy, and identified 
with it. In the city of the seven hills, from the first augu- 
ries of Romulus and Remus down to the last days of the 
expiring republic, the hand of the priesthood was in every 
act of importance, encouraging, directing or forbidding. 
The Roman hierarchy exercised an unrelenting inquisition 
over all matters that could affect their own power or the 
constitution of the government. Accordingly, when the 
Bacchanalians appeared at Rome, no disconnected mea- 
sures, no individual efforts were opposed to their encroach- 
ments, but the strong arm of national power was instantly 
applied to eradicate the evil. 

The attempt was made to introduce the Bacchanalian 
rites A. U. C. 568, in the consulship of Spurius Postumius 
Albinus, and Q. Marcius Philippus.* "They had been carried 
into Etruria by some Greek,t and from Etruria they 
spread like a pestilence to Rome.{ The government, on 
detecting the secret inroad of these foreign mysteries, be- 
came alarmed; the senate was convened in the temple of 
Bellona, beyond the city walls ;) either because the commo- 
tion within Was so great as ie present the appearance of 
civil war, or, according to the opinion of Matthzeus A.gypt- 
ius, the Ne -apolitan, | because they would have been liable to 
interruption in the town. On this occasion a senatus con- 
sultum was passed, authorizing and requiring the consuls to 
adopt the most prompt, energetic and severe measures, “ne 
quid detrimenti respublica capiat.”. We are fortunate in 
possessing this decree at the present day ; it was discovered 
on a brazen tablet, at a village in C alabria, i in 1692; and 
the labors of the most distinguished scholars, Gronovius, the 
celebrated Fabretti, Scipio Maffei, Cornelius Van Byncker- 
schoeck, and Matthzeus A°gyptius have been been devoted to 

* Liv. lib. xxxix. c. viii. $1 t Id. Ibid, §3 

t Hujus mali labes ex Etruria Romam, velut contagione morbi penetravit, 
Liv. xxxix. c. ix. 

§“Q. Marcius L. F. S. Postumius L. F. Coss, senatum consoluerunt N. 
Octob. apud edem Duelonai Che senatus consultum is to be found in 
the App. to Michelet’s Hist. Rep. Rom. 

li Vide Matth. AZgypt. in Dissertat. de senatus consult. de Bacchanalibus. 
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its elucidation. Seven thousand persons, male and female, 
were found to be connected with the new religion; many 
of these were seized and thrown into prison; more were 
slain. The consuls were ordered to root out all traces of 
the Bacchanalian faith, first from Rome and then from 
Italy ;* and so effectually did they execute the charge com- 
mitted to them, that during the long period of Roman sov- 
ereignty, it never again raised its head within the walls 
of the seven-hilled city.t 

The religious system of Greece had grown up with her 
growth and strengthened with her strength: it was formed 
in the hearts of the people by the necessities, the feelings 
and the imaginations of the inhabitants. In consequence 
of this origin, it freely admitted the most diverse foreign 
materials, and by its wonderfully plastic power rapidly as- 
similated them to itself. The repugnance to the Bacchana- 
lian rites and doctrines was dictated by national antipathy, 
but the wishes of the people were compelled to give way 
before the edge of the sword. In Rome, on the contrary, 
religion was the main-spring of the political machinery of 
the country ; all innovations, either upon its forms or its 
spirit, were, accordingly, watched over with a jealous eye 
by the aristocracy ; there was no such thing amongst them 
as sincere religious faith, and consequently any opposition 
to foreign gods and foreign creeds was invariably the off- 
spring of state policy, and the introduction of ne w re ligions 
was only checked, when the y threatened to unde rmine the 
constitution or to interfere with the government. ‘he 
Bacchanalian sect at Rome sprung up among the plebeians ; 
it was therefore at once deemed suspicious, by the jealous 
eyes of patrician power ; it violate d the positive laws of 
the re public, by holding secret and nocturnal meetings ; the 
intervention of the executive authorities was instantly re- 
quired, all the strength of the State was put forth, and the 
Bacchanalians were at once effectually crushed though not 
without much bloodshed. j 

It may be asked whether there was any thing in the re- 
ligion of Bacchus to justify the determined resistance of 
Greece to their introduction, and the sanguinary measures 

* Liy. lib. xxxix. c. xviii 

t From Tac. Hist. I]. c. 68, tom. Il. p. 181, Ed. Gronovii. it would appear 


that the Bacchanalian rites, if excluded from Rome, were revived under 
the Emperors among the excesses of the camp 
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of Rome. And though this be a question that a Classical 
scholar can hardly be supposed to ask, yet we will answer 
it, There was: every abomination which was practised 
in Sodom, was invested with a religious character in the 
Jacchanalian festivals ; every impurity, which renders the 
sensual religion of the Hindoo disgusting, was canonized 
by the priests of Bacchus ; all the loathsome and revolting 
enormities which rendered Canaan an eye-sore in the sight 
of Jehovah, and were the cause that his wrath was poured 
out upon them like water, and that his mandate went forth 
to the Israelites to blot them out utterly from the number 
of the nations, so that their own place might know them no 
more, were regarded as acceptable offerings to a god viler 
than Moloch, or Ashtaroth, and comparable only to the 
monsters which India worships.* We conclude our very 
imperfect notice of the Baccchanalians with an extract 


from the learned Editor of Aristophanes. 

“Wherever we trace it, (1 Bacchic worship,) from the banks of 
the Ganges to thi Oo e Hebrus, from the northern coasts of 
Thrace to the most southern parts of Greece, we find it a religion of 
lissension, blood, yusne nd cruelty; a religion appealing 
forever to the 1 ions, ead of the reason, and to the passions 
more particularly of t vei sex. to whose hands its secret rites 
were, | believe, exclu col ted. Monarchs and magistrates 
trembled at its as we they might; for on the god’s banners 

re borne t la ( el s had dared to oppose its 
progress; Eastern and Et nces—Orontes, Deriades, Gi 
vcon—defeated—sl: e Thr 1 Orpheus torn to pieces by fe- 
male hands Lycur f by horses- Pentheus sacrificed 
DY a mother’ ! kc | I en iles of roval houses, Bac- 
chic laneu a ot | ng: it told of the phrenzied 

uughters of t Arc P the Theban Agavé, with her 

ms maneoled he ' . - of the Mineides, forgetting the 
first laws of nature, al the flesh of their own children. 
in the world of intel t is Pp tical greatness, its conse- 
quences, if les terrible } ( ect ere not less mischievous 
in inner effect. The ] stopped in his career, with a 
‘thus far, but no farther—y y speculate in moral and other the- 

*Much as we 1 roy f ’ f scenities of Gibbon’s notes 
W ire not trust I a fu t escription ol the hor- 

s of the B: inaliar ! Quicquid apud bonos habetur pro- 

et inhonestu B ts um et re osun Ante 
omnium ! edeba muliebria et 
‘ ela, ingenti ¢ I ( pud sacra circumfere- 
et hee hau : actu coit Homines et 
lemine, pueri inter Se promiscue misce- 
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ories as much as you please, so long as my institutions and my code 
of morals are left untouched, but meddle not with them ;’ while the 
dramatist, and more particularly the comic dramatist, was told, ‘your 
very profession derives its charter from me; fulfil the terms of that 
charter, and I patronize, resist and I crush you,’ etc. etc.”—Mitchell’s 
Ran. Aristoph. Introd. p. 93-4. 


We thus end our desultory, and somewhat laborious re- 
marks upon a great variety of subjects connected with the 
work before us. And, with a hearty recommendation of 
this work to the learned world, for its undoubted merit, we 
would, as a parting word to the Professor himse!f, suggest, 
that many mistakes and omissions, perhaps unavoidable in 
the first edition of a heavy book like this, may be advan- 
tageously corrected in a second, which, we hope, an exten- 
sive sale of the present may soon call for. Dr. Anthon has 
our most cordial thanks for this contribution to Classical 
learning, and our anxious desire for the promised Archwo- 
logical Dictionary. And if the charge of Charles Knight 
be well founded, as we trust it is not, we say, in the spirit 
of all kindness, “Go thy way, and sin no more.” 


Arr. VI.—1. Letter of James Hamutton to Jonn C. Cat- 
noun. London : 1842. 
2. Letter of W. Cosy Jounson, October 1, 1842. 


The idea has been expressed, we think by Taylor, that a 
State is not always a government—that a State, properly 
consists of an organized society, whose perfection is in the 
security it aflords. We would extend this thought, and say, 
that no State is properly organized, and no perfect security 
afforded, unless the strictest honor and good faith distinguish 
its transactions. By this we mean, that a sense of justice 
must adjust the balance of public authority. In this country 
and, we think, generally, in enlightened Europe, public sen- 
timent makes the government, or at least regulates it. And 
if the mind of the people is not right, of course the admin- 
istration of the public affairs will be wrong. 

With respect to pecuniary obligations, no principle should 
be violated by a State, as a collective body, which cannot 
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be violated by men, as individuals. The rule of honesty is 
the same with him who buys his loaf of bread, as with the 
nation who negotiates millions. 

Under this test, we propose to examine the subject so for- 
cibly alluded to in the letters at the head of this article; 
with the view of ascertaining whether the opinion enter- 
tained of the States of this Union by foreigners is well 
founded. 

It is unfortunate for the purity of American character 
abroad, that its standard has been estimated, either by the 
opinions of travellers, who have paid a flying visit to this 
country, with the determination to satirize its institutions ; 
or by the conduct of a few Americans, whose follies, when 
present in Europe, have tainted the national name. Now 
it may be premised, that, with few exceptions, those who 
form the model of a nation’s industry, patriotism or honor, 
are not those who roam abroad. The worthiest citizens of 
the republic stay at home ; and in the silent pursuit of mea- 
sures which advance individual interests, at the same time 
that they extend the prosperity of the State, and give a tone 
to its public measures, are unheard of abroad, and unknown 
among the evanescent throng who represent the name, but 
not the character or the feelings of their country. 

In just connection with the subject of this article, it may 
also be said, that political events are no guides by which to 
discover the true materials which compose the national 
character. When it is seen in Europe, that one professing 
in this country certain political views, succeeds over another 
of opposite opinions, this occurrence is not to be taken as 
proof, that the majority entertain the abstract sentiments of 
the successful candidate. In the first place the public esti- 
mation of a successful candidate is often controlled by cir- 
cumstances which his opinions do not affect. The people’s 
voice takes its tone very much from the habits, temperament 
and private character of the candidate seeking their appro- 
bation. Often it is a sectional feeling which gives impulse 
to what appears a political opinion : often the question is 
presented in such a light, as to connect it with subjects on 
which the populace is ‘known to entertain particular preju- 
dices‘; and this we believe to have been peculiarly the case, 
with the contest which lately occurred in the State of Mis- 
sissippi, which resulted in the apparent recognition by her 
people of the doctrine of repudiation. 
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Before proceeding it will be necessary to give a brief 
history of this doctrine of repudiation, and the events out 
of which it grew. “In 1838 the State of Mississippi char- 
tered the Mississippi Union Bank. Its capital was $15,500,- 
000, divided into shares of $100 each, to be ‘raised by 
means of a loan to be obtained by the directors of the in- 
stitution.””* To facilitate the bank in its negotiations for 
so large a sum, the faith of the State was pledged “for the 
security of the capital and interest.”+ The Governor was 
authorised to issue seventy-five hundred bonds for $2,000 
each, bearing five per cent. interest, and redeemable in 
twelve, eighteen and twenty years,{ and to deliver them, 
from time to time, in amounts proportioned to the sums 
subscribed, and secured, to the satisfaction of the directors, 
as required by the charter.) The bonds were made trans- 
ferable by the endorsement of the President and Cashier of 
the Bank, to the order of any person whomsoever, or to the 
bearer, and the endorsement was to fix the place where the 
principal and interest should be paid, but the Bank was to 
pay the principal and interest of the bonds as they severally 
fell due.|| 

An act supplementary to the charter, passed before the 
Bank commenced operations, prescribed that two and one 
half per cent. on the subscriptions should be immediately 
paid.4] The balance was to be secured by mortgages on 
real estate,** and the bank to commence business as soon 
as $500,000 were subscribed and paid in on the capital.tt 
As soon, however, as the state bonds were sold, and the 
proceeds of the sale realized by the institution, the directors 
were required to refund to the subscribers, within ninety 
days, the amount paid by them in cash on their subscrip- 
tions, with five per cent interest.{} 

The supplement directed the Governor to subscribe, in 
the name of the State, for fifty thousand shares, to be paid 
for out of the proceeds of the State bonds.§§ The govern- 
ment of the institution was authorized to appoint three 
commissioners to sell the bonds in “any market within the 
United States, or in any foreign market,” and under any 
rules and regulations “not inconsistent with the provisions 
of the charter.” Upon the power of sale there were but 


* Charter, sec. 1 t Ibid, sec. 5 + Ibid, sec. 5. § Ibid, sec 30. 
Ibid, sec. 7. 7 Supplem’t, sec. 19. ** Charter, sec. 8. +t Ibid, sec.13. 
tt Ibid, sec. 44. §§ Supplem’t, sec. 1 
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two restrictions, viz: that the bonds should “not be sold 
under their par value,” and that the commissioners should 
not “accept any commission or agency from any other 
banking or rail-road company, for the disposal of any 
bonds for the raising of money, or act as agents for the 
procuring of loans upon the pledge of real estate for the 
benefit of any other corporation.” 

By the charter the Bank was empowered to “receive 
and possess all kinds of property, either moveable or im- 
movable, and to sell, alienate, demise and dispose of the 
same; to loan—to negoti: ate—to take mortgages s and pledges, 
and to discount on such terms and securities as they should 
judge proper.” Seven offices of discount and deposit were 
established in different locations with an aggregate capital 
of $10,500,000, the directors of which were to appropriate 
two-thirds of the capital of each office to loan on mortga- 
ges, and one-third to loan on promissory notes and bills of 
exchange. 

On the day the books were opened at Jackson, the capital 
of the State, Governor McNutt subscribed for 50,000 shares, 
and between the fifth and ninth days of June, 1838, execu- 
ted and delivered to the Bank twenty-five hundred bonds, 
payable in twelve and twenty years from the fifth of Feb- 
ruary preceding. Soon after the receipt of the bonds, the 
directors appointed three commissioners to effect their sale. 
The commissioners received a sealed power of attorney, 
which contained a clause prohibiting them from selling the 
bonds “for less than their par value in current money of the 
United States.” 

Upon the 18th of August, 1838, the commissioners, in the 
name of the Union Bank, contracted with Nicholas Biddle 
for the sale to him individually, of the whole amount of the 
State scrip then issued. The contract made the bonds pay- 
able at the agency of the Bank of the United States, in 
London, in ste erling money of Great Britain, at the rate of 
four shillings and six-pence to the dollar, with interest pay- 
able semi-annually, at the same place and rate; Mr. Biddle 
on his part, agreeing to pay the commissioners $5,000,000, 
lawful money of the United States, in five equal installments 
of one million each, on the first day of November, 1838, and 
on the first days of January, March, May and July, 1839. 
The Bank of the United States guarantied the faithful per- 
19 VOL Ill,—No. 5. 
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formance, by Mr. Biddle, of this agreement. Jt was punc- 
tually performed, and the money received by the Union Bank. 

Of the bonds thus purchased fifteen hundred and forty- 
three, amounting to $3,086,000, were deposited by the Bank 
of the United States as security for loans to it in Europe. 
Some of these are now in the hands of Hope & Co. of 
Amsterdam. The rest may have been sold by the Bank of 
the United States. We cannot say exactly where they are, 
nor is it necessary to the right understanding of the case. 
It is sufficient to know, that the whole $5,000,000 are still 
outstanding against Mississippi. 

In the following year, 1839, five millions more in bonds, 
under the same charter, were issued to the Union Bank ; but 
upon the second day of March, 1840, the Governor, fearing 
that they would be illegally disposed of, issued his proclama- 
tion, “warning all persons and corporations, not to advance 
money or securities or credit on the hypothecation of said 
bonds, or to receive the same in exchange for the circulation 
er other liabilities of the Mississippi Union Bank, or to pur- 
chase the same on a credit, or for a Jess sum than their par 
value in specie, or on any other terms not explicitly authorized 
by the charter of said Bank,” and, in his annual message, on 
the 5th January, 1841, the Governor informs the Legislature 
that, by this proclamation, he had prevented an invalid sale 
of the bonds. 

Following these incidents, the fall elections for the Gov- 
ernor, two members of Congress, and for representatives in 
the State Legislature,came on in Mississippi, in the month 
of November, 1841. The bosom of that State was at this 
moment trembling from the effects of the violent convulsions 
of 1840. Perhaps no free government ever witnessed a 
contest among its people, more exciting and diffusive than 
this last—it spread to the extremes of society. Every ram- 
ification of the great family of the State, thrilled under its 
influences. Even private associations were torn and dis- 
tracted with its divisions. It was no politician’s matter ;— 
the people had been inflamed by extraordinary tumults: 
and it is but reasonable to suppose, that when a new subject 
came to be discussed in the fall of 1841, their minds, still 
excited, and raging under the stimulants of 1840, were little 
prepared for calm and dispassionate reflection. 

But it is not true, as stated in the public journais, that in 
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the election last alluded to, the question of repudiation was 
distinctly presented to the voters of Mississippi. The ques- 
tion of being taxed to support the extravagant follies of Bank- 
ing Institutions, was the one upon which the people of Mis- 
sissippi voted in 1841. And although in the addresses of 
candidates, a great deal was said about the honor and credit 
of the State, the distinct issue of maintaining these was not 
before the people. The forces were arrayed under the 
whig and democratic banners; and if the latter were suc- 
cessful ia this last issue over their opponents, it proved no- 
thing but that banking institutions were more unpopular in 
Mississippi than the Van Buren administration; and that 
one party with great astuteness, had taken the best side of 
the questions mooted. This side seized upon the history of 
Banking Institutions in the United States, and especially in 
Mississippi. These had every where exploded. The ex- 
tent to which they had been incorporated in the State re- 
ferred to, made her avery fruitful field for example; the 
people were at the same time suffering under the pressure 
of pecuniary embarrassments—private and bank debts—a 
depreciated currency—and of course entertaining violent 
prejudices against all corporations. At this period, one 
party, with a degree of political sagacity rarely excelled, 
took advantage of the state of the times, and broke downa 
majority in the opposing ranks of five thousand votes. 
They brought before the eyes of the people, the bank char- 
ters, which, with lavish prodigality, had issued from their 
Legislature—they pointed to that bloated institution the 
Union Bank, which bound the people to a pledge for fifteen 
million of capital, and its prolific accumulations of interest. 
They showed the posterity of that people struggling under 
atorrid sun, in the hard-earned fields of their ancestors, to 
raise taxes to redeem these pledges. They exhibited the 
miserable offspring of these banks, called money, more de- 
preciated than the continental money of the revolution. 
They arrayed the abuses of the public trusts—the schemes 
of a favored few—the speculations of public agents, and the 
condition of the public treasury, emptied of its last dollar 
of available currency. At this highly illuminated picture of 
the affairs of the country, they, in solemn derision, asked 
the question—Have you profited by these measures !—Are 
you willing to be taxed to keep up these institutions, and 
supply deficiencies caused by the folly and bad faith of 
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your public agents? Not with more swiftness or tumultu- 
ous outcries did the torch pass the Jong line of the exaspera- 
ted multitude in the Grecian games, than did the word “No!” 
respond to these inquiries. Had political men, instead of 
boldly meeting these questions, which of course forced them 
to the defence of the banking institutions of the country, 
refused to join issue upon that point—informed the people 
that the legality of the sale of the State bonds was one for 
the judiciary alone—that the executive, legislative and judi- 
cial departments of the government were separate and dis- 
tinct; and that a thousand pledges, or the particular cast of 
the opinions of either of the two former, however expressed, 
could not properly influence the latter, who would be com- 
pelled to declare the law—we incline to the belief, that the 
results of those elections would not have been pointed to, 
as evidencing repudiation. 

These things we write of course without intending to 
question the personal integrity of individuals of either 
party, connected with these events, among whom the writer 
recognizes gentlemen of honor and valued friends. But 
this state of the case, as exhibited to the writer’s view in 
one part of Mississippi, and as no doubt existing pln: 
elections were conducted, is given with the view of show- 
ing that the people do not sanction a principle of dishonesty. 

Again, it may be worthy of consideration, that at the 
time referred to, public sentiment was agitated by a division 
between North and South Mississippi. The southern por- 
tion of the State, longest settled, and of course of most in- 
fluence, had filled most of the offices with her citizens. The 
great influx of population to northern Mississippi, in the 
settlement of her newly disclosed territory; began to kindle 
up jealousies on this subject. They spoke of removing the 
capital towards the north; and, if we have been informed 
aright, a gentleman who once filled some space in the public 
eye in South-Carolina, was seriously urged to become a 
candidate for the executive chair in reference to this very 
topic, the removal of the capital. As it was, the candidate 
of the party which succeeded, was selected from North 
Mississippi; and nothing, we have been informed, more in- 
fluenced the local elections in that part of the State than this 
very fact. Further, it may be noticed, that the people of 
Mississippi could have been very slightly affected by the 
question of repudiation of the public faith ; for it is known 
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that the majority in the Legislature of that State, in 1841, in 
answer to the suggestions of its Governor, adopted the fol- 
lowing joint resolutions : 

“That the State of Misssssippi is bound to the holder of the 
bonds of the State of Mississippi, and sold on account of the Plan- 
ters and Mississippi Union Bank, for the amount of the principal and 
interest due thereon.” 

“That the State of Mississippi will pay her bonds and preserve 
— faith inviolate.” 

“That the insinuation, that the State of Mississippi would re- 
wedi ate her bonds and violate her plighted faith, is a calumny upon 
the justice, honor, and dignity of the State. 


These resolutions speak decided language, and such as we 
have the strongest reasons for believing, the people of that 
State and the other States of the Union, will ever speak, 
when the question is distinctly presented to them. And 
that the legislature convened in 1842, took ground in favor 
of repudiation, is no pledge of the people. The subject of 
the validity of the sale of these bonds was a matter for the 
judicial department ; and any resolutions of the Legislature, 
were but expressions of opinion,—no more,—and which, we 
hope, can never influence the voice of the judiciary. 

During the few discussions which took place upon the 
distinct question of repudiation in Mississippi, we never 
knew any argument extended further than this: 

The charter of the Bank makes the property of the 
stockholders primarily liable for its debts. It was insisted 
that this should be exhausted before those were called upon 
who had never received any benefits from the institution ; 
and it was distinctly declared, that every facility would be 
afforded the foreign debtor in exhausting this fund. Now 
upon the position assumed by the resolutions of the Legisla- 
ture and Governor McNutt, that the State and the Bank 
were only connected as principal and agent, there could be 
no legal difficulty in reaching the assets of the Bank, or the 
property pledged to her by her stockholders. Independent 
of any legal remedy upon ‘the stockholders Equity, whether 

resorted to by a foreign or domestic creditor, would not 
only have afforded a remedy, upon the mortgages given by 
the stockholders, but also have transferred the assets of the 
Bank to a commissioner, for the use of her creditors. 

It is worthy of some consideration also, while upon this 
branch of the subject, that the majority in favor of the per- 
sons succeeding in 1841, was only about two thousand votes. 
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The whole number cast was thirty-six thousand five hundred 
and thirteen. There were, then, over seventeen thousand 
voters in Mississippi, who, independent of the numerous ex- 
citements prevailing, cast their votes in favor of taxation. 
These, it may be safely assumed, represent so much of the 
wealth and honor of the State; and the voices of these 
should be heard vindicating the character of the people. If 
the question of repudiating the State’s obligatory sanctions 
was the one which controlled the election, the votes cast 
against the doctrines thus avowed, should have a potent ef- 
fect on public opinion abroad. Judgment should not go 
against the entire State, and all the people of all the States, 
because twenty thousand voters, in the tumult of the times 
alluded to, cast their votes thus. Their opponents should be 
heard ; and we risk nothing in pledging ourselves, that these 
voters will wipe off the stain from the escutcheon of their 
State, cast by the infamy of so great legal and moral guilt. 

We know the people of Mississippi—they are the de- 
scendants of the settlers of the Carolinas, Virginia and 
Georgia—soils which never sent from their bosoms other 
than men distinguished for patriotism and public virtue, 
private honor and good faith—men, who know no distinc- 
tion between public and private, legal and moral obligations; 
and who, rather than impose a dishonored government upon 
their children, would, from their private resources, save its 
character and preserve it from reproach. 

But, it may asked, Why have they not paid the interest of 
their loans? For this reason, that looking, in years of great 
prosperity and of great expansion of credit, to the profit of 
their banks, they failed to see the necessity of, and there- 
fore did not provide for, taxation. After being deluded for 
years into the belief that bank profits were to become the 
sources from which the treasury was to be filled to overflow- 
ing; and by which the State itself should be enriched with 
a vast system of internal improvements, the people did not 
anticipate the necessity of taxation, and were wary of sub- 
jecting themselves to its yoke, which always bears most 
heavily upon them in democratic governments: and it is 
not at all surprising that a people and politicians should be 
tender on a subject, which forms the great burthen of com- 
plaint on the one side, and often the only available capital 
on the other. 

So far as the public sentiment is to be taken, as an evi- 
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dence that the people of Mississippi and some other States, 
do not recognize repudiation, it may be stated, that during 
the present year, a very heavy tax is being levied in the 
former State. The writer of this article has lately mixed 
much with the people of Mississippi—with the tax-paying 
portion of the community, and it is distinctly avowed, that 
not one word has been heard uttered in favor of repudiation. 
So far as taxes could give origin to the discussion of this 
matter, no complaint has been heard, and the taxes have 
been freely paid. It was with pride noticed, during a late 
court week, that the farmers of the State of Mississippi, 
were seeking the tax collector, to pay their taxes, witha 
cheerfulness which would have dispelled the distrust of 
even the money lenders themselves. 

In Alabama, the subject of taxation (for it was abolished 
in 1835) has been discussed all over the State. No repudi- 
ator, that we have heard of, ever raised his head among the 
candidates—and so fully was public sentiment isideeel, 
as tested in the late elections, that no one doubts, but that 
taxes will be laid in Alabama, during the next winter, for 
the object of redeeming the State bonds. 

II, Upon the question of the legal and moral obligation 
to pay the bonds, there can be little dispute. Whatever 
may be the form of the bonds which the State entered into, 
it was evident that this was intended to be the banking in- 
stitution of the State of Mississippi. The declaration in- 
deed is distinctly made in the charter, that the faith of the 
State is pledged for the security of the capital and interest. 
Now the position that these bonds ought to be repudiated, 
rests on the assumption that the Bank was the agent of the 
State—that the State was a mere subscriber; and that if the 
power given to the agent was not strictly pursued the bonds 
are void. 

Here, it may well be observed, that the negociation of 
these bonds through the Union Bank, so far as affects the 
liability of the State, does not stand on the footing of an 
agency. The parties did not occupy the position of agent 
and principal towards each other. If connected at all, they 
were connected as partners in this loan. But even if the 
Bank was to be viewed as an agent, she was vested with 
large discretionary powers. ‘The object and intent of the 
charter was to enable the corporation, with the aid of the 
pledged faith of the Staye, to raise the capital wanted: and 
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if the modes by which this matter was to be effected, were 
pointed out by a statute, it was merely directory. If the 
question were asked, was the Bank charter forfeited by this 
omission to pursue strictly the terms of the statute, it would 
be answered at once, No; and shall it be contended, that a 
party, occupying the position of a stockholder in an institu- 
tion, can refuse to pay its debts, debts recognized by him 
afterwards, for the omission of his agent incurring the debt, 
to pursue strictly his power? If the history of this trans- 
action be true, the money was received and used by the 
Bank. For that particular end, to wit, that of receiving 
and disbursing the funds borrowed, the Bank was selected 
by the State. If an agent for one purpose, it was an agent 
for the other. If an agent to negotiate a Joan, it was an 
agent to disburse the loan; and the receipt of the funds 
and the action upon them, effectually bound the State as to 
third persons. ‘The idea that the local law of Mississippi 
governs this case, because it gives the same defence against 
the indorser of paper, as against a payer, is not entitled to 
any consideration. The case before us is not embraced 
within that law. Cases of payment, setoff and fraud, or 
f.ilure of consideration in case of a note or writing execu- 
ted, are not analogous to the case of two persons combining 
to borrow money ; one borrowing it, both using it, and one 
refusing to pay, on the ground that the particular party ma- 
king the loan was not governed by the act under which 
they agreed to pursue the business. We are indeed surprised 
that upon the legal question, there could be any doubt; or 
that a serious consideration could be given to it, by the 
community. Here was a contract made between the State, 
the Union Bank, and individuals; and the State having put 
it in the power of the Union Bank to negotiate an illegal 
paper, the State must abide the result. If one of two must 
suffer, let it be him who has given the power to injure a third. 

But the declaration referred to most frequently upon this 
subject, was the expression of the Mississippi Legislature. 
As said before, this is entitled to no weight whatever upon 
the question. ‘The Legislature has no more right to touch a 
past contract made with the State, than to declare void that 
of an individual. In both cases it would be ex post facto, 
and void by the supreme law of the land. Grot. lib. 2, ¢ 
14. Rutherforth’s Inst. 382. 


But aside from the law of the case, what are the moral 
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obligations involved in the question? Will it be contended 
that the sovereign States of the American Union, would 
tarnish their well earned fame, by seeking for technical ob- 
jections by which deliberately to avoid the payment of a 
debt justly incurred? She owes it to posterity, to the ac- 
knowledged fame of the founders of her institutions, to the 
principles which bind all nations together, to the moral 
sanctions without the strict observance of which she is 
branded with infamy in the assembly of nations, at once, by 
prompt action, to repel the insinuation. 

If the laws make void this contract, it will be made void 
for the benefit of the State. The obligation in conscience, 
will, however, remain perfect ; and if obligatory upon men, 
individually, it is doubly so upon States. ‘These are under- 
stood to represent the perfection of the justice of men. For 
the purpose of carrying into effect these principles of justice, 
so essential to the good order and prosperity of the society, 
they establish courts of judicature: and to render these per- 
manent, and beyond the reach of political events, from 
their decisions there is no appeal. “When once,” says Vat- 
tel, “this sovereign tribunal is established, the prince cannot 
meddle with its decrees. And, in general, he is absolutely 
obliged to preserve and maintain the forms of justice.— 
Every attempt to violate them is an assumption of arbitrary 
power.” 

III. Passing to the third ground, we ask, how can this de- 
sirable end be effected—the States owe millions of money— 
how shall it be paid? Persons who have undertaken to 
discuss this subject, in Mississippi and Alabama, two States 
as deeply concerned as any others, have proposed various 
measures, neither of which singly, it seems to us, can pro- 
mote the desired end. ‘These are 

1. To provide for the debt entirely from the profits of the 
Banks. 

2. To destroy all banking institutions, and immediately 
resort to adequate taxation. 

These two propositions occupy the two extremes of relief; 
and, like all extremes, they are likely to produce no other 
result than to mislead their advocates in the search for a re- 
medy with a maze of inextricable error. 

It shall be our purpose, in the following pages, to show, 
by a statement of facts, not regarded by the advocates of 
either of these measures, that the adoption of either, sepa- 
20 VOL. 111.—NO. 5. 
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rately, would hasten the evil intended to be remedied. That 
a destruction of the banks, and a resort to taxation, inde 
pendently, would hasten repudiation, inasmuch as the peo 
ple would not pay a tax equal to the demand ; and that to 
seek to provide for the debt, out of the profits of the Banks, 
would require—Ist, an ability of these banks to provide the 
necessary profits, which they cannot have—2d, the oppres- 
sion of bank debtors, which would materially injure the 
State. : 
The following is the debt to be provided for 
Mississippi—Publie debt, $7,000,000. 
Alabama-——-Public debt, $9,834,005. 

Besides this sum there must be provided the following 
items annually: 

Mississippi —Interest on her bonds, $420,000. 
Alabama- Interest on her bonds, $502,865. 

1. If the Banks undertake to raise these sums out of the 
discount and interest of bills and notes, the only sources of 
profits, they will be required to keep in circulation, in the 
two States of Alabama and Mississippi, no less than twenty 
millions of bank paper! This debt cannot be paid by their 
Banks, for whose use it was borrowed. ‘To discuss this pro- 
position we will take the two States of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. The banking capital ot the last mentioned State is 
gone. Her uncollected debts, are, we are informed, with 
few exceptions, bad. Here then she has to raise by taxation, 
annually, for interest on State bonds, $370,000. For the 
current expenses of her government, $215,904, these sums 
together with the seven millions of capital borrowed, will 
make a total of $7,585,904. Her Bank is closed—her paper 
of no value, and the interest on her debt constantly accumnu- 
lating. ; 

In Alabama, the bank capital is $9,834,555. Annual in 
terest at five and six per cent. $502,865. Annual expendi- 
tures, $263,570—making a total of $10,600,990. Now look 
at the condition of her Banks and their business. The 
banks have done no new business whatever during the past 
season. ‘Their money has been forty cents below par. 
Their current disbursements, for three years, have overrun 
their income from one to two hundred thousand dollars. 

II. If taxation be resorted to, to pay this debt, Mississippi 
will be obliged to raise by taxation upwards of seven mil- 


hons of dollars—Alabama nearly twelve. "The effect of a 
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project to raise this sum suddenly by taxation would create 
revolution. As we have said before, the people will not dis- 
connect taxation from a project to uphold valueless and 
fraudulent banking corporations: and while they would 


cheerfully submit to a moderate taxation, moderate taxation 
would not meet the present exigency, if the debt be forced. 
In making a calculation upon the population of 1840, we 
find the following to be the indebtedness of each State, and 
the proportion of tax to h person : 
Mississippi—Principa! debt $7,000,000. Population, 375,- 


651. ‘Tax upon each soul, $18,50. 
Alabama—Principal debt, $9,834,005. Population, 590,- 


756. ‘Tax upon each soul, $16,50. 

This is the principal debt. Add Ist, annual interest, Mis- 
sissippi, $ 120.000-—Alabama, $502,865, equal to $922,855. 
4d, expenses of State government, Mississippi, $214,904— 
Alabama, $263,570, equal to $479,474--making a total of 
$1,402,339 to be annually provided for, independent of the 
principal debt. 

The above tal ‘xhibits the amount of tax, which would 
be required, in each of the two States named, to meet the 
entire debt as it stands, without interest. Let us see how 
the result would be in Alabama, so far as raising the interest 


by taxation is concerned. 'The interest payable in 1844, is 


¥ ~ ] 
as lollows: 


Branch at Mobi ivable 1 London, Ist June, 1844, $ 9,960 00 
‘ “ _ l6th July, “ 9.960 06 
Montgomery, ‘ “ 10th Oct. “ 19.980 00 
Huntsville, é' Ist Nov. 6“ 11,400 00 

Decatur. ‘ Ist Oct. “ 9.540 00 


$60,845 00 

Add Stat pt 263.570 00 
£274.410 O00 

The highest sum ever raised in Alabama, by taxation, 
was in 1832, and amounted to $98,364 43—making, how- 
ever, allowances for increase of population, and in the value 
of improved property, we will estimate the taxes as follows: 


252,532 Slave ) cents a head, $76,259 60 
Land 15,000 00 
Poll ti 60,000 voters at 30 cents, 18,000 00 
Other SsUUrCes 10,000 00 








$119,359 60 
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Here, then, to pay an annual debt of $224,410, we have 
raised, by a very high scheme of taxation, only $119,359 60. 
But, again, beside the annual interest and expenditure we 
must provide for the capital. In the year 1844 there is fall- 


ing due of this: 
For the Mobile Branch, $166,000 00 
nig " - 166,000 00 
“ —“ Montgomery,“ 333.000 00 
Huntsville, “ 190.000 00 
Decatur, sae 159,000 00 


$1,014,000 00 
To this add interest and State expenditures, for 1844, 224.410 00 


Total, $1,238.410 00 

This sum would require a tax, on each soul in Alabama 
for 1843-4, of $3.30. 

The inevitable result of a tax of this amount would be to 
hasten repudiation. Few public men would risk the ex- 
periment of proposing it; and if proposed, they would re- 
main public men for a very brief period. And this would 
not flow from the fact of the sentiment of the people being 
in favor of corrupt measures. It would be the consequence 
of a change in circumstances and times; a change as sensi- 
bly affecting States as the people; one which has brought 
about a great revolution in opinion with regard to banking 
institutions, and which has cast them as low in public esti- 
mation, as they were once high in its favor. 

We are persuaded that in discussing this question, a proper 
comparison between affairs as they existed in 1836, and as 
they are at the present day, has not been drawn. We often 
hear surprise expressed, that the States of the Union, with an 
immense debt due by their citizens to the State Banks, should 
be without means. Alabama, for instance, it is said, owes a 
foreign debt of about ten millions, and her Bank debtors are 
are indebted eighteen millions: why should she be without 
means? Wherefore are her debts not paid? Why enact 
your relief laws for Bank debtors? This is ever the cry of 
those who delight to force the people and their government, 
to occupy antagonist positions—as if what oppresses one wili 
not lead to the embarrassment of the other—as if the irrita- 
tion of the citizens could leave the State composed and tran- 
quil. 

In the first place then, we say, the relief which the State 
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has extended to its Bank debtors, has grown out of the ex- 
traordinary depression in the price of the people’s labor and 
capital. At the period when these debts were incurred, that 
labor and capital bore a value in the market two-thirds high- 
er than at the present day. The incurring of debts was in- 
cited by the action of government, and the spirit of enterprise 
conjoined ; and can, on any principles of political economy, 
the State now reverse its position, and crush the people 
whom it has moved toaction? ‘This would be to encourage 
awar of government, upon those who are at once its defend- 
ers and support. 

T'o force the people, by a sudden action of the law, to pay 
a debt of eighteen millions, out of labor and capital which 
cost eighteen, but has now depreciated to six millions in 
market value, could not benefit the State, save her faith to 
foreigners, or be just to those who occupy the situation of 
her debtors. On the contrary, it would deprive the people 
of labor and capital with which the debt may ultimately be 
paid; and carry them and their government back, from a 
position of domestic comfort and social] security, to a state of 
despair for the one, and disorganization for the other. 

Acain, it should be recollected, that those who would now 
be oppressed, are the solvent debtors, and the best citizens of 
the State. The majority of those who are insolvent, have 
long since been proved so. ‘Those who were suspected of 
an Intention to commit fraud, have long since been carried 
through the jaws of the law, and their property condemned. 
Those who could now be injured by harsh measures, are 
those whose debts are secure ; who have, with great indus- 
try, been for years making praise-worthy efforts to relieve 
themselves from debt; and, in fact, nobly struggling against 
a current of adverse circumstances, which has swe pt over 
every State in the Union. 

Many of these are involved in security debts, incurred for 
their friends, now insolvent; but, with resolute honesty, 
they are subjecting their families to the severest tests of 
economy, and relieving their estates of every unnecessary 
expenditure, to preserve their faith inviolate. Is it upon 
men like these you would visit the heavy penalties of utter 
ruin, for the misfortunes common to all classes of their 
fellow men? Would you drive these men from their fields 
covered with the products which have grown up beneath 
their toils; and ‘are their wives and children upon the 
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world, suffering the dreadful privations of homeless poverty 
in revenge for the imprudence of years of plenty and ex- 
travagance 2 

Let it be remembered, that the State and its people are 
one; and that those people are but men. In the ruin of 
their homes, they will forget their confidence in the govern- 
ment. ‘The dangers which threaten their country will be 
hidden by the clouds which rest upon their domestic mis 
fortunes; and they will not see the falling pillars of the 
edifice which sustains the national character, in the ruins 
which surround their families and friends, or, in their efforts 
to liberate themselves, they will, even if they do see them, 
tear them down, and crush both themselves and the State 
under the ruins. 

But shall these evils prevent the redemption of the public 
faith? Assuredly not. ‘They only exhibit reasons why the 
public creditor should forbear. Will it be answered, that 
the public creditor would be likewise involved in ruin by 
forbearance : that, in many instances, he has, in the money 
loaned, parted with his all; and that upon the prompt pay- 
ment of the interest, depends his daily bread. We answer, 
by all means let the interest be paid. And how this shall 
be done, brings us to the consideration of another branch of 
our subject. 

Various measures have been proposed to effect this end. 
Ist. T'axation—We think the tables submitted prove, that 
while in this way the interest can be paid, the principal 
cannot. 2d. The discounts and interest of the Bank debt— 
The fact that these fall so far short of the disbursements, is 
proof that this source cannot be relied on. 3d. The creation 
of a new fund, founded upon the resources of the State 
government—this would, if available, be the most just and 
constitutional means out of which to provide for the State 
debts; and it may be effected, we think, by prudent man- 
agement, and a renewal of the principal now, and as it falls 
due. We will take the State of Alabama. 

1. Let her State institutions be put in liquidation—this 
would be necessary. Ist. Because public confidence is lost 
in their management. 2d. Because they can do no new 
business without being embarrassed with their old transac- 
tions. 

2. Let their debts be placed in the hands of a few discreet 
men, with power to act over them as they would with their 
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private concerns. ‘To collect the debts in mercy to the 
debtor—To give time if necessary to the security of the 
debt, or take property at a fair market value. 

3. Let the old circulation be received in payment of these 
debts and other public dues, and whenever received let it be 
destroyed by the commissioners, first taking an account of 
it. Let there also be provided a fund out of which to redeem 
so much of it as is in the hands of holders, not indebted to 
the State. 

4. As the State must, without a valuable currency to re- 
present the industry of its people, be flooded with the paper 
money of other States, let the specie means of al] the Banks 
be transferred to a new institution, whose capital shall be 
based upon a correct ascertainment of the circulation ne- 
cessarily required. ‘This could be discovered with suffici- 
ent accuracy, by finding the amount of the ordinary (not 
inflated) trade of the State. To prevent a system of favor- 
itism, and a departure from legitimate business transactions, 
let the discounts of the Bank be confined to bills of ex- 
change, not having four months to run; and, to avoid de- 
preciation, let no more than two dollars be issued upon each 
one In specie in the vaults. 

Let whatever profits arise from this source, be set apart as 
a sinking fund to pay the principal debt due by the State. 

When the old circulation shall be absorbed, permit the 
commissioners appointed to settle the affairs of the old 
Banks, to receive cotton from the debtors, at the market 
value; and let this cotton be shipped to provide a specie 
fund abroad, on which the new institution shall draw bills, 
either for private customers, or to redeem the bonds coming 
due. We know that this last proposition is opposed by busi- 
ness men: but why ? Only because business men have been 
taught that it is a dangerous matter for a Bank to become 
connected with the sale of produce. We are satisfied, how- 
ever, that this matter is viewed in an improper light. ‘The 
business of banks, like that of individuals, does not depend 
on the character of the articles dealt in, but on the prudence 
with which they deal. Great advantages would result to 
the people and the State, by the measure proposed : 

|. The people would gladly pay their debts in cotton. If 
their debts are paid at all, they must be paid in the currency 
of the new institution we propose. If there is not enough 
of this, then the debts will be paid in any currency at par 
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value found in the country, or in gold or silver. In what- 
ever currency paid, the cotton would have to be sold: and 
whether sold by the commissioners or the people, the result 
would be the same. If it were found necessary for the new 
Bank to make a new issue of paper by iy a to force the 
paper of other States from the market, or avoid the depre- 
ciation in price here, which would follow a demand of gold 
and silver by the seller, this new issue, according to the 
principle we have laid down in the charter of the Bank, 
must be based upon a shipment of specie here, to the amount 
of half the paper necessary. ‘This specie would have to be 
purchased abroad. It could not be purchased with the 
paper of the new Bank, but could with cotton. The pay- 
ment of the debts due the State then in this article, would 
lst. Prove a convenience, and no loss, to the debtor. If not 
raised by him, it could be purchased with the paper curren- 
cy of the State, and would avoid a shipment of the cotton 
to meet a foreign bill—the taking of the paper of other 
Banks, or the expense of providing gold and silver. 2d. 
It would afford the new Bank the means out of which to 
accumulate a foreign fund, on which to base her drafts, and 
protect her paper, as well as tod scharge the bonds of the 
State. 3d. Enable the State to collect the debts due by her 
citizens, in the products of the labor of those citizens, and 
which products demand specie all over the world. 

We take it for granted that no losses would arise from 
any decline in the prices of these products. ‘This could by 
ordinary sagacity be guarded against, and the measure pro- 
posed would, perhaps, tend more than any other to impress 
a permanent and invariable value upon them. 

Those who examine with most care, the transactions of 
Banks, will discover that the question of their profits, in- 
volves that of the value of their paper, and this that of the 
public confidence. ‘To prove this, we need only look 
facts before us. Last spring, the New-Orleans Banks, per- 
haps, on as safe a footing as any in the country, found it im- 
possible to keep a dollar of paper in circulation, without its 
representative in specie. A distrust of all paper money 
arose from the fact, that, in the market, a few butchers and 
bakers, refused to take the corporation bills. A panic en- 
sued, which reached the holders of all paper money—a rush 
upon the Banks was the consequence. 
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Again, during the same spring, April 13, 1842, the State 
Bank of Alabama, at T'use dame had in circulation $887,017 
of her paper, and in specie $460,856, in her vaults. 
This paper was, at that very period, 22 per cent. below par. 
Tle money of the Planters’ and Merchants’ Bank of Mobile, 
at the same time was eagerly sought for, as amongst the best 
in the State: and yet, at that period, as subsequent events 
have shown, she was unable to pay her depositors, and her 
stock was nominally worth one-fourth its cost. Now none 
of these things followed from a perfect knowledge on the 
part of the —— of oe true condition of the Banks 
referred to. ‘he people who held the paper, had no view of 
the vaults. But it was a distrust growing out of the peculiar 
state of the times, and to which a solvent Bank is equally 
subject with a broken one—a want of confidence in the 
public, which is referrable to the prudent management of 
Banks, more than to a knowledge of its immediate ability. 
If then a Bank would succeed upon true banking princi- 
ples, it must lay a ground for confidence—and this, as all ex- 
perience shows, will be by providing a safe fund out of 
which to rede m her currency upon all occasions, and by 
the prudent management of that fund. 

Now we see no reason why the produce of a country, if 
bearing an invariable value, of constant demand, and con- 
vertible, at all times, into gold and silver, may not form this 
fund: and it cannot be objected to it, that the value of paper 
issued upon it, would deteriorate because not exchangeable 
for coined money, because one of the most learned and 
practical financiers of modern times, Mr. Ricardo, has demon- 
strated, 

“That, in order to avoid all fluctuations in the value of paper 

mney, except such as are incident to the metal itself which is as- 
tandard of e, and to preserve it constantly on a 
*with that metal, i 2 iry it should be tapas 7 e.x- 

reable for coined money.” Edinburgh Review, xxxi., p. 53, Dee. 


med as the s 


1819, 


And it was this view, that suggested the use of bullion, 
instead of coined money. ‘This proposition is, therefore, 
that coined money need not necessarily be the basis of paper 
circulation of sound and unchangeable value; nor do we 
see that gold or silver, in the shape of bullion, should be, if 
iny thing else can be adopted, as readily obtained—of value 
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as invariable—-and of a character “to expedite the exchange of 
other commodities.” 

Cotton, we think, so far as proposed by us, would effect 
these things. ‘The demand for this article in every quarter 
of the globe—a demand founded upon the necessities of men, 
and the small territory suited to its production, must make it 
as a medium of exchange, (not of circulation) superior to 
every other commodity, and equal to bullion. Cotton is, upon 
correct principles of trade, no more subject to fluctuations in 
value, than bullion. ‘The value of both must be regulated 
by the cost of production, the amount of which is of course 
influenced by the demand. 


“If” says a writer in the Edinburg Review, December, 1818, “in 
every stage of society, it required precisely the same quantity of 
labor to produce a given quantity of bullion, its value would be in- 
variable ; and it would constitute a standard by which the variations 
in the exchangeable value of all other commodities could be ascer- 
tained. But this is not the case either with bullion or any other 
commodity, and its value, in the same way as the value of raw pro- 
duce, manufactured goods, &c. fluctuates, not only according to the 
greater or less productiveness of the mines from which it is extracted, 
but also according to the comparative skill of the miners, and the 
successive improvements in machinery.” 


We have argued this question as if the whole capital of 
the Bank were to be based on its cotton transactions. But 
let it be observed, that this is not the state of the case proposed. 
It will be noticed that we provide in this scheme two funds: 
1. A gold and silver coin, equal to half the value of the paper 
issues, and whose object is to protect the home circulation. 
2. A foreign cotton fund, whose office shall be, by forming 
the basis of a fund on which to meet foreign bills, to pay 
the foreign debt. In this way the cotton of the country, 
would be more valuable to it, as a medium of exchange, 
than the gold mines of Peru. 


“For whatever may be the nature of the circulating medium of 
any country, whether it consist of gold, silver, copper, leather, salt, 
cowries, or paper, and however destitute it may be of intrinsic value, 
it is yet possible, by sufficiently limiting its quantity, to raise its value 
in exchange to any conceivable extent.” Edinburg Review, Dee. 
1818. 

“It is not, therefore, necessary that paper money should, in order 
to sustain its value on a par with gold, be convertible, at the pleas- 
ure of the holder, into that metal.” Ibid. 
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And so, the value of the drafts of the Bank, or its premi- 
ums, for the objects proposed, could not be affected by the 
fact that their basis was cotton, not gold or silver coin ; be- 
cause this value, and the premium, would be regulated by 
the demand, and the value of the standard of circulation, 
not by a principle of convertibility. We will give a further 
explanation of this: 

A merchant in Alabama, wishing to pay adebt in London, 
proposes to purchase a bill here, on a Bank there. The 
premium, which he can afford to pay for the bill, will depend, 
Ist. On the value of gold and silver here: 2d. On the value 
of the freight and insurance. If the premium be less than 
these would amount to, it is to his interest to purchase a bill 
rather than ship specie ; and that it must be so, results from 
the enlarged credit and business of the Bank, and her ability 
to pay ; and the additional fact, that in Europe, the specie 
will be at least the price of freight and insurance, less than 
its cost at the counter of the Bank here. ‘The foreign credi- 
tor receives this bill in payment of the debt, and is paid, not 
in gold and silver, but in the paper of the Bank of England. 
This triple negotiation is effected, not because the Bank here, 
the drawer, is known to have gold and silver coin in hand 
equal to her paper, but because “the quantity of those issues 
has been re culated,” by the value of her cotton in the hands 
of the drawee. 

So far as concerns the discount of accommodation bills, 
the principle is the same. The value of the paper money 
received by the holder, would be governed, not by the ques- 
tion of its convertibility into gold and silver coin, but by the 
facility with which it purchases goods or pays debts—all of 
which, as we mentioned before, depend upon the public con- 
fidence ; and this again, “on the extent to which the paper 
money has been issued, compared with the demand.” 

By demand, we do not mean any thing in the shape of 
currency, beyond the legitimate trade of the country. By 
demand, we inean, distinctly, the representative of its indus- 
try and productions ; aud we think that from a want of lim- 
itation to this demand, the banking business of the whole 
country, in 1836, was diverted from its true channel, and 
made to flow throngh places where it properly should never 
run. Instead of the Bank discounts, in that year, being con- 
fined to mercantile transactions, it was the basis of much of 
the mechanical, professional and agricultural capital of the 
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country. So perfectly deranged were men upon this sul 
ject, that a right to borrow money out of Bank was deemed 
an ordinary republican privilege. An anecdote has come to 
our knowledge, which shows, in strong light, the character 
of the delusion. In a Bank charter of one of the States, 
there was a provision that no director should receive a larger 
accommodation than two thousand dollars. ‘The friend of a 
worthy director having complained to him, that his Bank 
had rejected his bill offered for discount, received a check 
from the director, who informed him, that he had two 
thousand dollars there, and his friend was welcome to the 
use of it. 

According tc correct principles in the organization of so- 
ciety, some must be the producers, some the money holders, 
some the buye1 :, some the sellers; and the money of a coun- 


try ought to bh confined, in amount, to what is bought. If 


money, in the shape of loans, be dealt out in the same indis- 
criminate proportion to all, not as representing industry, but 
as empty capital, there will be few producers, and many 
buyers—-therefore, money will be cheap, and produce high. 
When, however, the value of the money, from excessive 
issues, is depressed, say to one-tenth part of its value, pro- 
duce falls in the same proportion. and the debt incurred re- 
mains the same, with only one-tenth of the produce or its 
representative to pay for it. This is the brief history of the 
last six years, and of all the pecuniary distresses which 
have intervened. 'T’o remedy these, we are persuaded that 
the scheme we have presented, contains, not only feasible, 
but, perhaps, the only available means within the power of 
the States. If, however, as presented in theory, it is thought 
too new for trial, it follows that we are thrown, for the last 
resort, upon the principle of Mr. Johnson, —an assumption of 
the State debts by the General Government. 

When this scheme was first exhibited to the public eye, it 
excited the derision of the journalisis and letter writers. It 
is now regarded with some graver consideration. Its plau- 
sible details; the necessity of prompt action upon the sub- 
ject ; the acknowledged fact, that the national character is 
suffering abroad; and the certainty that the States cannot 
pay the debt, are all acting as suggestions in favor of any 
scheme, which will relieve the embarrassments of the nation. 
Every avenue to the freedom of our trade is closed, and 
every depression will continue upon her industry, till this 
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great State debt is removed. Now, we are not prepared to 
accord to Congress any constitutional powers over this sub- 
ject. If the measure be effected at all, it must be upon the 
principle of an expenditure to save the Union. It must be 
essentially a donation from all the States, so save their com- 
mon fortunes. This will be one of those acts on the part 
of a government, in times of great danger to a people, which 
save from ruin, and must not suffer de lay. It will be like 
an expenditure to save the capitol from flames ; not found- 
ed upon precedents or constitutions, but the stern law of 
necessity. 

But we have no expectation that the debts of the States 

will be paid thus. ‘There are too many conflicting interests. 
The debt is divided among too many different sovereignties 
and it is scarcely possible, that enough of thes* interests will 
combine in Congress to effect the design. I is more than 
probable that, if the question could be ‘presented to the peo- 
ple, it would be favorably viewed. But this cannot be done 
in the present state of our political affairs. ‘Those who seek 
public stations, would connect this measure with too many 
conflicting circumstances, to induce its early adoption by the 
national legislature. Early action is essentiél: for, as Mr. 
Cost Johnson, after Franklin, well observes, time is money ; 
and if means of relief are not instantly applied, the immense 
debt, which now embarrasses the country, with its accumu- 
lating interest, will become too unw ieldy for control. 

At this critical juncture, then, in our national affairs, let an 
immediate remedy be applied. The great labor of relie ving 
the country lies upon her politicians. Is there no one of 
these, possessing intellectual strength, equal to the task? Is 
there none of these who can consent to step forth from the 
party ranks, in which they have for years been drilled, to 
undertake an achievement so glorious for the country ? 

As for the people, they are anxiously desiring to be freed 
from the tumults and disorders of mere political warfare. 
They hope to see the States elevated to a position, where 
their institutions entitle them to stand: and this will be one 
of cancelled obligations between them and foreign nations. 
If it be humiliating and degrading to individuals to be bound 
by a debt, which cannot be paid punctually; how much 
more so to nations, whose shame and dishonor descend to 
their unborn generations. In the bosom of those immense 
tracts of country which belong to the United States ; in the 
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enterprise and industry of he 4 citizens, there exist resources 

which must inevitably supply abundant wealth and prosperity. 

If we turn but to the South and view her means, the debt, 
which now fills her people with alarm, will sink to an insig- 
nificant sum. 'The coiton crop of Mississippi, for the pre- 
sent year, will amount to 600,000 bales. ‘This, at an ave- 
rage of thirty dollars per bale, will be eighteen miltions of 
dollars. 'The cotton crop of Alabama, for the same year, is 
500,000 bales, which, at thirty dollars per bale, is fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars. Here, taking the article of cotton, the great 
staple of this country, we have, in these two States alone, 
the immense yearly income to her people of thirty-three mil- 
lions of dollars. ‘This fact must show, to the most disheart- 
ened, that no pecuniary distresses can long affect this coun- 
try; and that it is essentially their interest, in view of a 
prosperous commerce in their productions, and certainly 
their honor, to effect a prompt and decided arrangement of 
their foreign debt. And we are convinced, from the expres- 
sion of the public opinion, that the people are moving in this 
matter. There are interests involved of a character too im- 
portant and valuable, for them to remain unmoved at events, 
which threaten such a dissolution of the bonds of honor and 
good faith. The American States— their union—their con- 
stitutions, all cost too high, to be sacrificed for slight causes: 
and posterity has a claim upon our justice, if every other 

consideration were disregarded. 


Arr. VII.—American Notes for General Circulation. By 
Cuartes Dickens, Esq. First American Edition. New- 
York: 1842. Wilson & Co. Publishers. 


Tuts is a thoroughly English production, written in the 
spirit which usually characterizes the works of British tra- 
vellers in America. It is dedicated to Mr. Dickens’ friends 
in the United States, who, in welcoming him to the shores 
of the New World, he s: ays, “left his judgment free,” and it 
professes, mor: over, to “spei al the truth good humoredly and 
in a kind spirit.” The freedom of the writer’s judgments, 
will not be questioned by any who have read his book. Mr. 
Dickens has, undoubtedly, taken many liberties, and, if he 
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have spoken the truth about some things that attracted his at- 
tention during his late visit, we are led to infer that his judg- 
ment, however independent, has been warped by his preju- 
dices, and that the facts he states are discolored by the influ- 
ence of the vivid imagination which all acknowledge that 
he possesses. Mr. Dickens could and ought to have written 
a better book on America. Something superior was expected 
from his keen observation of men and things and his rare 
talents. Something too of the benevolent temper, which 
characterizes the heroes of his charming fictions, was sup- 
posed to appertain to their author, and it was believed wou'd 
appear in his portraitures of American character and insti- 
tutions. De Tocque ville had done us much justice. So had 
Mr. Murray. They had written thorough works, in the 
tone of educated and polite persons, who, whatever their 
attachment to their country and their birth-place, did not 
think it incumbent on them, as men of sense, to vituperate 
and ridicule those by whom they were kindly treated, simply 
because they were republicans. ‘They came to see the Amer- 
ican people, to observe and note their peculiar traits of char- 
acter and manners, to witness the workings and success of 
their novel form of government—in a word, to study and re- 
cord something of the history of human nature under the 
lights which a larger liberty, than other nations enjoyed, had 
shed around it. It was hoped, that Mr. Dickens would pur- 
sue a similar course—that we were to look for fair dealing at 
least, if not for evidences of a generous philanthropy, from 
one whose works had previously awakened the sympathies— 
excited the admiration, and elicited the loud plaudits of the 
whole American people. We never for a moment anticipa- 
ted that he would descend to the low buffoonery of the Halls, 
the Fidlers and the Marryatts, who had preceded him, and 
that his highest merit would consist in retailing their stale 
jests and miserable sarcasms, perpetrated at the expense of 
his hospitable entertainers. We are sadly disappointed in 
our expectations. 

The work before us is evidently written in haste, without 
regard to the previous reputation of its author, and is per- 
vaded by a cz aptious, sneering spirit. There are occasional 

exhibitions of his peculiar powers of humor; some graphic 
descriptions of interesting scenes, at which we pause with 
commendation ; the author is sometimes pleased, or pretends 
to be so: he utters, now and then, a well timed compliment, 
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which will be felt and remembered ; but, taking the work as 

a whole, we have seldom read a more fault-finding, discour- 
teous, bitter, shallow production. We were never more sa- 
tisfied of the justice of the conclusion to which we have ar- 
rived, that poets and novelists, whatever their pretensions 
and merits as such, are still nothing but men,—are often 
swayed by vile prejudices and actuated by mean passions, 
and that self-interest, which we all disclaim as a motive, ad- 
heres to the race, in its altitude as well as its humility, con- 
trolling the plans and conduct, not only of nations, but of 
individuals. 

We are entitled to speak of this work in terms of the 
strongest displeasure. It has excited by its meanness, scur- 
rility and trivial character, the scorn of the whole country, 
including even those adoring parasites and sycophants who 
were most ready to bend the knee to their idol, while he was 
among them. We do not say that our countrymen have not 
deserved, to some extent, this peculiar exhibition of the 
stranger’s gratitude, for the disgusting parade and ostenta- 
tious display of courtesy, with which he was received upon 
his arrival here. F'lattery is always sure to breed contempt 
towards the flatterer, especially when the applauded individ- 
ual expects different treatment,—is conscious, whatever his 
position in society, that he is a mere man, and has done no- 
thing calculated to produce such an excess of homage. It 
was not necessary, in order to vindicate our national taste 
and respect for literature, that we should condescend to ser- 
vility, in paying our respects to a popular author; besides 
that Mr. Dickens, like a spoilt child, does not seem fitted to 
endure patiently too much petting. He becomes exacting, 
captious, querulous and ungrateful with every new indul- 
gence. “Oliver asks for more,” and when he receives more, 
he turns round and bites the hand of his benefactor, who 
has supplied his morbid appetite with the most costly viands. 
A frank, manly, and independent carriage, befitting Ameri- 
cans—a free people,—would certainly have been more grate- 
ful to any man of sense and discernment. It would have 
awakened respect for our character; whereas we pursued 
the very course which would cause us, and deservedly too, 
to be despised. 

There are reasons for everything that happens, and Mr. 
Dickens’ reception and his book are susceptible of an expla- 
nation that, we fancy, lies very nearly upon the surface of 
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things. Notwithstanding our plodding industry and business 
habits and utilitarian schemes, we, Americans, are an excita- 
ble people, charmed with all kinds of novelties, and the 
arrival among us of an English author of such celebrity, 
was sure to create a sensation which, without much difficulty, 
while it gratified the national propensity, could be turned to 
profitable account. He was to be the lion of the day—a 
person in whom all classes of our citizens—not only men of 
letters, but the common people, would take a deep interest ; 
and our sagacious friends in Boston and New-York, with 
their accustomed regard to the main chance in life, were 
determined to make as much capital out of his visit as they 
could. ‘The nine days’ wonder was to be rendered as im- 
posing and strange as possible, in order that all might be 
captivated, and that all might contribute something to the 
common fund, from which entertainment and advantage 
were to be derived. Mr. Dickens furnished as rare material 
for newspaper articles as the trial of Colt or the ravings of 
father Miller, for all, so excessive was their veneration of 
the man—were anxious to know how he looked and talked 
and walked and acted, and whether he was like other men, 
and if not, in what respect he differed from them. ‘The 
prints in which these matters were faithfully described, were 
accordingly in great demand, and commanded a ready sale, 
and were expected to do so by those most interested. ‘The 
news spread rapidly from city to city, and from the town to 
the country ; people flocked in crowds from all quarters to 
see the stranger ;—the ladies even went so far as to request 
the favor of a lock of his fair hair as a keep-sake or sort of 
amulet, or idea-breeder, and we cannot say, whether “rapes 
of the lock” were not,in some instances, actually perpetrated. 
Wherever he went it was a gala-day ; the newspapers pufled ; 
orators spouted—poets invoked the Muse—minstrels sang— 
the yeomanry of the country put on their holiday clothes—the 
council-men made their lowest bow and wore their blandest 
smile. Mr. Dickens—the illustrious novelist—was in every 
man’s thoughts and upon every man’s lips; he was feasted 
and toasted and be-praised; the mayors made set speeches in 
honor of his genius and his writings ; he was the embodied 
literature, they said, of his age and country ; it was hoped 
that he would be pleased with his visit to America: what- 
ever honors he received should be attributed in part, at least, 
22 VOL. I1.—No, 5. 
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to the profound respect which the American people enter- 
tained for literature, and should be regarded as evidence of 
the nation’s advancement in arts and sciences; they were 
happy to see him in the United-States of America—very, 
and Mr. Dickens said, that he was very happy, they might 
rest assured, to meet his American friends, for such he had 
every reason to consider them; that he had come, with his 
heart in his hand, over the wide waters, to see this fine 
country—the land of freedom—the land of Washington. 
He thanked them, one and all, for the kind indulgence which 
they had heretofore extended to his writings ; he hoped they 
might continue to be mutually pleased with each other as 
long as he lived, and concluded by offering some remarks on 
the law of copy-right, insisting that it was all- -important to 
the interests of literature and of authors, both in Great- 
Britain and America—that there should be a change in our 
legislation in that particular. Wherever he went, similar 
scenes were enacted—similar compliments bestowed—simi- 
lar assemblages collected—like speeches made, and_ like 
replies given. Those occupied in getting up and sustaining 
the excitement to the last, had much to do, and, w hether 
their admiration were sincere or not, they hoped certainly 
to be rewarded for their pains, and doubtless were so. 
There was another mistake which our countrymen made 
in the reception of Mr. Dickens. They over-acted their 
part,in their zeal to make a favorable impression. They 
put themselves at once upon their best behavior. Mr. 
Dickens had come to America,as many supposed, not only to 
secure the favor of his American readers, but to collect 
material for future works of fiction. Among the thousands 
that paid their respects to him, and claimed the honor of his 
acquaintance, there were individuals doubtless who cherished 
the proud hope, that they might, some day or other, figure as 
the heroes or heroines, or, at least, as the subordinate per- 
sonages, in some of his works, and their names or characters 
be thus handed down to an enviable immortality. Such a 
result was within the bounds of possibility—nay, it was 
actually probable. At any rate, Mr. Dickens, they were 
sure, would, when he returned home, write a book upon 
America, as all British travellers had done before him ; he 
would record,in that book, what he had seen and heard in 
America, and whom he had seen; it was not within human 
sagacity to predict, whom he would honor with a special 
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notice, but some, out of the many who thronged around him, 
would doubtless be so distinguished, and every individual 
had a chance, and even a prospect of being that person. 
All, therefore, aimed to ple ase, and many to attract attention, 
by displaying their brighter and better qualities to the great- 
est advantage, and, in the effort to do so, as is usually the 
case with those who are acting a part, they became stiff, 
awkward and affected ; the honest and manly traits of the 
American character were not exhibited, and for republican 
simplicity of manners, natural sentiments and frank and 
heart-felt expressions of welcome and respect, were substi- 
tuted ridiculous ostentation and hollow ceremony. 

Mr. Dickens also, it is obvious, has other objects than a 
just and well earned fame to subserve by this production, 
and we are sorry that we are compelled to believe, that these 
were suggested by a narrow and sordid self-interest. A true 
philanthropist—a man of expanded views and sober reflec- 
tion, could not have written such a work. It is too devoid 
of generous feeling. Where much was to be praised, he is 
sparing of his commendation, and trivial faults are exaggera- 
ted and converted into enormities by a false coloring. His 
object seems to have been, to find as much fault as he could 
with the workings of our democratic institutions, and to 
ridicule our manners and customs; but an ulterior and higher 
motive was, to make his book sell well in England, by minis- 
tering largely to the prejudices of his countrymen, satisfied 
as he was in his own mind, that the curiosity of Americans 
to learn what he had said of them, would create an exten- 
sive demand for the work here. In the latter particular he 
has not miscalculated; every one who was fond of his novels, 
has read the paltry narrative of his tour, but as far as his 
own interest, as an author, is concerned in America, he does 
not seem to have looked with a clear vision at the consequen- 
ces. Even if his future productions were to be protected by 
the copy-right for which he,in common with other English 
authors, contends, their circulation, we are sure, would be 
greatly abridged in this country—at least in the southern 
portion of it—by the misre presentations, calumny and tone 
of ridicule and assumption in which he has indulged in the 
present work, and which disfigure its pages. Our relations 
with Mr. Dickens are materially changed by the unjustifiable 
language in which he has spoken of us. We may still con- 
tinue to admire the genius of the author, but we cannot soon 
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forgive the man for the wrong he has done us. He has 
attempted to detract somewhat from our national honor and 
standing. It is a feeble attempt; but he did not make it 
while he was asking favors from us---he then employed the 
language of compliment and the tones of insinuation. We 
fear that his pleadings and arguments will have lost some- 
thing of their force from the character he has subsequently 
assumed, and the position in respect to America which he 
occupies in the work before us. We are certain that, as an 
author, he will never be regarded, in this country, with the 
respect and esteem, which were universally entertained to- 
wards him before his late visit. 

In his brief tour through our country, Mr. Dickens was 
seldom fortunate in meeting with “moving scenes and hair- 
breadth ’scapes and perilous incidents by flood and field.” 
There appears to be a constant effort, however, on his part, 
to create scenes. where he does not find them, to elevate 
matters of trivial or of no interest, and give them a factitious 
importance. He seems unable to describe facts as they are, 
but he distorts, colours and magnifies them out of proportion. 
He ceases to be natural and true, in his effort to be striking. 
We are continually reminded of the novelist, who leaves the 
visible and actual, in his struggles after the unreal, and seldom 
of the faithful narrator of events, who records only what he 
has undoubtedly seen and heard in the course of his travels, 
Our observation leads us, indeed, to doubt strongly, whether 
novelists, in general, are capable of performing properly the 
latter office. They dwell so constantly in the world of their 
own imaginations, that they are in the confirmed habit of 
substituting the false for the true in their accounts of things. 
We entertain our scruples even when they speak the truth, 
and receive all their statements with much hesitation and 
misgiving as to a misplaced confidence. Fiction stands natu- 
rally opposed to fact, and story-telling,in popular estimation, 
is only another name for dece’t, and the moral influence of 
such compositions we believe, is, to a certain extent, preju- 
dicial both upon the tone of thinking and feeling of their 
authors, and upon the public at large, by presenting exag- 
gerated representations of life and manners. Mr. Dickens 
placed upon his oath in a court of justice---however honest 
his intentions---would find it a difficult task, we fancy---such 
is his habit of colouring and distorting every subject from 
its natural shape and hue---to speak “the truth, the whole 
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truth, and nothing but the truth.” Deceit is his vocation. 
He perpetually employs his best powers in efforts to make 
the false appear true. We are not aware that he is less 
trust-worthy in his statements, than other writers of his class, 
if we except his British prejudices against America, which 
must have exerted some influence upon his judgments; but 
however fair his intentions may have been, we say it is in 
the nature of the profession of such writers to falsify facts. 
This is emphatically true of the accounts given by Miss 
Martineau, Mrs. Trollope and Mr. Marryatt of their visits 
to this country---all of whom are novelists, while the writings 
of De Tocqueville and Murray upon the topics discussed by 
the former---who were not so---are characterised by simpli- 
city and fidelity. The same causes which prevent the 
novelist from being a good historian, biographer, or narra- 
tive writer, render it next to impossible for him to be 
an impartial critic. He sees books as well as men in the 
false lights thrown around them by an excited imagination, 
and his praise becomes excessive and his blame extravagant. 
There is no just medium in his strictures---no restrain- 
ing of his judgment within reasonable and equitable bounds. 
Mr. Dickens would not have been successful, therefore, we 
believe, in delineating the characteristics of American authors 
and of American literature, and he has manifested his good 
sense in not attempting a task which he could not properly 
perform. 

We do not intend to follow him in the course of his tour 
through our country, for the simple reason, that our readers 
have done this for themselves already, and because there is 
really nothing remarkable in the book which would reward 
us for the pains---absolutely nothing in the quotations we 
could make from it, which might not and ought not to be 
precluded by better matter. ‘The author has made social 
abuses in his own country a subject of particular study, and 
although his pictures of existing evils are probably too highly 
coloured for truth, as all his descriptions are, yet his account 
of the charitable asylums and prisons of the eastern and 
middle States, and his reflections on prison discipline, are not 
undeserving of attention. We were particularly struck 
with his remarks on the evils attending long solitary confine- 
ment in the Philadelphia penitentiary, and with his graphic 
sketches of particular cases of individual suffering. These 
are very touching, and yet, in admitting his statements, we 
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must make a liberal allowance for the imagination of the 
writer. We are not to take for granted, that the information 
which Mr. Dickens has given us on these matters, is in all 
cases correct, because he has asserted it to be so. He isa 
suspected witness. If evils exist,and are inseparable from 
this mode of confinement, we wish them to be thoroughly 
investigated by intelligent and practical men, who will tell us 
nothing but the truth, without embellishment and for a good 
intent, and not by those who make a trade of their humanity, 
and who are disposed to exaggerate rea! mischiefs, for the 
purpose of awakening a profitable sympathy. We do not 
believe that Mr. Dickens cares enough for America or Ameri- 
cans, to insist upon any reforms in our institutions in sober 
earnest and for the sake of our real good. He is an author 
who writes for money, and if he can produce an amusing 
and exciting work, that everybody will read, his end is 
answered, and that without reference to truth, principles or 
institutions. 

The only other topics of the slightest interest on which he 
dwells in his work on America, are the American newspaper 
press and the subject of slavery. On the former subject he 
has introduced a strong paragraph, which contains some 
truth, but which is greatly overcharged with spite and bit- 
terness. ‘he American newspaper press is a vehicle of news 
and intelligence, as well as an organ of party-warfare, and, 
in the former respect, exerts a decidedly beneficial influence, 
and is indispensable to the conduct of public and private 
affairs. As a party organ, it exerts no more influence, and 
is chargeable with no greater abuses, than the English news- 
paper press. 'The merits of candidates for office are, in both 
countries, freely discussed. If false statements be made by 
one party, and they often are, they are promptly met and 
refuted by the other party, and truth, in the end, is elicited. 
In both countries,crimination and scurrility are resorted to. 
We are sorry for it. It is an evil that needs reform. Par- 
ties are nowhere either honest or generous. They will resort 
to any ends, however filthy and degrading, to accomplish 
their objects. But Mr. Dickens, if he wished to inculcate 
morality and decorum, should have come to us,as an English- 
man, with clean hands. If it had been in his power to 
vindicate the purity of the elective franchise in England, he 
might, with an unblushing front, have denounced the arts of 
politicians, and the abuses of the liberty of the press, in 
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America. We would like to know if there be any journal 
in the United States, that has ever exerted a more controlling 
and corrupting influence upon popular opinion or popular 
elections, than the London “Times” has done in England? 
Why, not only is it degraded by the bitterness and slang of 
party rancour, but the retreats of domestic life are boldly 
invaded, and the scandal and offences of all classes of citi- 
zens, particularly of the higher orders of the great metropo- 
lis,as itis called, of Christendom, are blazoned to the world, 
not as matters deserving of rebuke, but as excellent jokes, 
well worthy of being circulated throughout the kingdom, 
to be read and commented on by every one. 

The newspaper press, as every one admits, is a powerful 
engine for good or for evil. Inthe hands of good and en- 
lightened men, of all parties, it will be, and is, an engine of 
good to the community. Mr. Dickens asserts that, in this 
country, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, it is under 
the control of base men, who convert it into “a monster of 
depravity.” This is false. ‘The conductors of our newspa- 
per press are like the rest of mankind, composed of good, 
bad and indifferent. They are not, in the mass, as our tra- 
veller asserts, either monsters or fools. They are men, 
endowed with like passions with other men, liable to err and 
sometimes to do wrong, but, upon the whole, their represen- 
tations are more to be depended on, than those of any writer 
of fiction in Great-Britain or in any other part of the globe. 
We would sooner rely upon the statements of any American 
newspaper editor, supported by sound arguments, than upon 
the dicta of the author of the Pickwick papers, resting only 
on his own assumptions and prejudices. 

We have no wish to vindicate the abuses of the press. 
Such exist among us. We sorrowfully admit the truth of 
the accusation. The liberty of the press is one of our 
franchises---a great privilege, and it is not unfrequently pros- 
tituted by American editors to partizan and selfishends. A 
reform is necessary. The conductors of the press must be 
more honest, more candid, more faithful, more decorous, 
more respectful to the just claims of their fellow-citizens. 
The scourge which they apply to public men---however un- 
exceptionable in their character---prevents many of our 
worthiest and most valuable citizens from appearing upon 
the arena of public life, where their labors would be emi- 
nently acceptable and useful. Men of nice sensibility are 
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precluded from offering their services, by the disgusting and 
appalling ordeal through which all public men, however 
meritorious, are required to pass in this country. There 
are remedies for the abuses of the press :---these are public 
opinion---the good sense of the community which, when pro- 
perly appealed to, is generally right in its judgments, and the 
strong arm of the law. These must be, and are, applied in 
this country, in cases of palpable and flagrant abuse of the 
liberty of the press. They are so in England. The nu- 
merous prosecutions for libel in that country, during the last 
half century, prove that the liberty of the press is often 
grossly abused there, and that “no private excellence is safe 
from its attacks,” and “no social confidence left unbroken by 
it.” Let the British reformers of America remain at home, 
and purify their own press of the slime and filth with which 
its records are polluted, before they became the apostles of 
the immaculate sanctification of the press in the new world. 
We will then listen to their reproof, and acknowledge the 
justice of their censures. 

On the subject of slavery, Mr. Dickens has given us an 
entire chapter, concocted after he got home, and had finish- 
ed his notes upon America. The idea of writing it was an 
after thought, and the result of some meditation. Had he 
succeeded in influencing public opinion in this country on 
the subject of copyright, we are satisfied that we should not 
have been favored with his views on this subject. Mr. 
Dickens had, upon his arrival in Boston, been informed, as 
we suppose, that “the South exerted a preponderating influ- 
ence in the councils of the nation’—an opinion which 
Dr. Channing, that distinguished writer, but uncompromis- 
ing enemy of the rights and interests of the South, had long 
entertained, and which Mr. Dickens reiterates. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as he was unable, while in this country, either by 
complaints or flatteries or arguments, to carry his favorite 
measure of an international copy-right law into effect, he 
seems to have determined, at last, to take his revenge upon 
the South, which he regarded as his great enemy, by pour- 
ing out the vials of his wrath on the subject of slavery. 
No person ever approached the consideration of a grave 
subject with so little information, or was so illy qualified to 
discuss it upon its merits. He travelled no farther South 
than Richmond, Va., and was so horrified when he got 
there, because he was waited upon by “black cattle,” as he 
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calls the slaves, that he hastened away as fast as he could. 
He had “intended going South—to Charleston. But when he 


considered the pain of living in the constant contemplation of 


slavery, against the more than doubtful chances of his ever 
seeing it, in the time he had to spare, stripped of the dis- 
guises in which it would certainly be dressed,” he began to 
dream of the far West, and ac cordingly shaped his course 
thitherward. He was afraid, if he visited the South, he 
should not have the chance of actually seeing a lazy or re- 
fractory operative punished, and so be unable to “add any 
item to the host of facts already heaped together on the 
subject.” The wickedness and horrors of slavery would 
be carefully concealed from observation, so long as he re- 
mained at Charleston—at least he so reasoned. We won- 
der if it ever fell to the lot of Charles Dickens, Esq., author 
of “American Notes for General Circulation,” &c. &c. to 
be on board of a British man-of-war, and to see a British 
seaman whipped with a cat-o’-nine-tails, for misconduct or 
disobedience to orders ; and whether, upon witnessing such 
a spectacle, the thought ever occurred to him, how much 
more merciful British marine officers are, in the punishment 
of British freemen—so called—than American slave-owners 
are. in the castigation of their slaves who deserve it. 

Nor are the corporeal chastisements, inflicted in the Bri- 
tish Army, less severe and degrading, than those employe d 
in the Navy. We will qui te a single testimony in point, 
from a Regimental Orderly Book of the British Army, now 
in our possession, and which fell into the hands of the Amer- 
ican forces, upon the capture of a post in Canada, during 
our last war with Great Britain. We copy the case, verba- 
tum, from the original manuscript: 


“Ata General Court-Martial, held at Quebec, on the 27th Decem- 
ber, 1811, and continued by adjournments to the 30th of the same 
month, Private, James Kelly, of the Royal Newfoundland Fencible 
Regiment, was arraigned upon the followiwe charge, viz: 

“For having preferred certain complaints, which were made the 
subject of investigation before a Court of Enquiry, assembled on the 
29th November last, in a manner highly disrespectful and unbecoming 
the character of a soldier, as evidenced in a letter addressed, by the 
said James Kelly, to Brigade Major Heriot, on the 18th November 

ast, and also a written paper, de live red by him to the court, dated the 
oth instant. 

“The court awards the following sentence : 

“The court having heard and examined the information exhibited 
against the prisoner, together with his defence, is of opinion that 
23 VOL I1.—No. 5. 
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James Kelly, private soldier in the Royal Newfoundland Fencible 
Regiment, is guilty of conduct highly disre spectful and unbecoming 
the character of asoldier, in the style and language of the two writ- 
ten papers referred to, particularly in the passages relative to Lieu- 
tenant and Adjutant Cook, and that respecting private Wilson, imply- 
ing a reflection upon the commanding officer of the Royal Newfound- 
le and Regiment. 

“The court thinks it necessary, at the same time, to declare its 
opinion (lest sentence might be construed to preclude the soldier 
from making known his just grievances) that he possesses an un- 
doubted right to preter his complaints, and that, provided his manner 
of doing it is decent, orderly and respectful, he cannot be called in 
question for it. 

“The court, considering the conduct of the prisoner, in the manner 
in which he has thought proper to prefer his complaint, as greatly 
tending to the prejudice of good order and military discipline, doth 
therefore, for the same, adjudge the said James Kelly to receive Five 
Hundred Lashes, to be inflicted in the usual manner! 

“His Excellency, the Commander of the forces, is pleased to ap- 
prove of the above sentence, and to direct that the same be carried 
into execution, at such time and place as Major General De Rotten- 
burg may appoint. 

“The Commander of the forces directs, that the charge preferred 
against private James Ke ys together with the sentence of the court, 
shall be read at the head of every corps, and entered in the Regi- 
mental Orderly Books through this command. 

(Signed) EDWARD BAYNES, 
Adj’t. General, N. A.” 


And so, because a poor Irish soldier, smarting under a 
serious grievance, ventures to approach his superior officer 
with a complaint not couched in terms sufficiently reveren- 
tial and obsequious, he must suffer the terrible infliction of 
Five Hundred Lashes on his bare back, as the penalty of 
his independence! We have heard of slaves being punish- 
ed with great severity for aggravated offences, but we have 
never heard of a chastisement, inflicted upon any slave, for 
any offence, however enormous, that approached in harsh- 
ness, the iniquity and barbarism of such a sentence. Nine- 
teen lashes, we believe, is the extent of the infliction which 
the law ordains in ordinary cases, where a slave has been 
guilty of a misdemeanor. But ive Hundred Lashes, where 
a freeman errs, is the measure of British humanity, and we 
learn, from unquestionable authority, that as many as Nine 
Hundred Lashes have, in some cases, been ordered to be 
given, provided the poor sufferer be able to bear them with- 
out giving up the ghost, before the awful sentence is execu- 
ted ! r And yet, the citizens of the South, who, in general 
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treat their dependants with great humanity, and often even 
with censurable indulgence, are denounced by these En- 
glish tyrants, as monsters of cruelty ; and the shrinking sen- 
sibility of the tender-hearted Mr. Dickens is so exceedingly 
tremulous, as to have prevented the amiable man, upon his 
late visit to America, from extending his visit so far South 
as Charleston, where our servants have really less care and 
enjoy more leisure than their masters, simply because he 
“could not endure the pain of living in the constant contem- 
plation of slavery !” Out upon such affectation! He should 
go and learn a lesson of gentleness from Mr. Squeers, the 
celebrated teacher of “ Dotheboys Hall,” who, for aught we 
know to the contrary, being a very living picture, may be a 
classical impersonation of Mr. Dickens himself. As all 
men must stoop to rise, we think it highly probable, indeed, 
that he flagellated boys, before he ascended to the loftier 
position of a Reporter in the British House of Commons. 

It is too late in the day for England to read homilies to 
the United States on the subject of humanity. Let her 
first expunge from her penal code the bloody edicts which 
have consigned to the block or the scaffold thousands of in- 
nocent and excellent men for paltry or nominal offences, 
before she or her subje cts affect “to feel pain in the contem- 
plation of slavery,” which, however pseudo-philanthropists 
rail at it, is yet, “stripped of all disguises,” a humane and be- 
nevolent institution. If slavery be wickedness, it certainly 
is wickedness entailed upon us by our British ancestors, and 
if the present generation of Englishmen disclaim a'l par- 
ticipation in their guilt—if such it be—let them emancipate 
the millions upon millions of British slaves in their East 
India possessions, and their thousands upon thousands of 
operatives at home, in the manufactories, who are dying of 
want and starvation, and we will then, ever after, regard 
them as a very tender and pitiful people, who are well en- 
titled,—whether men will hear them or not,—to proclaim 
the doctrines of libe rty and humanity throughout the world. 
With the present lights of history for our guide, we have 
reason to believe, that the slave owners of our Southern 
States are every whit as humane and kind-hearted as the 
British East-India nabobs, or the task-masters of the British 
manufactories, or the work-house-masters or school-masters 
of England, whose petty tyranny has been so graphically 
described by Mr. Dickens himself. We are sure indeed 
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that they are, in the main, far more so—that a fair compar- 
ison would result to their advantage. If they ever punish 
their dependents, and they are sometimes obliged to do so— 
it is for the purpose of maintaining a wholesome discipline, 
and not with a view to gratify a cruel and vinilictive spirit. 
We need scarcely say, that Mr. Dickens, deriving no 
facts from personal observation, and gathering all his ideas 
on the subject from the false and distorted representations 
of Northern abolitionists and fanatics, cannot be regarded 
as good authority when discussing this great political ques- 
tion. He has neither the information, the talents, nor the 
temper, that are necessary to a proper consideration of it. 
He, accordingly, substitutes fiery declamation for cool argu- 
ment, and invective, with which his morbid fancy runs riot, 
for the discovery of enormous abuses. We have looked thro’ 
the chapter, in which he treats of the subject, in order to dis- 
cover some true principles, some unquestionable facts, that 
might justify a sane man in the use of the harsh, intemperate 
and vituperative language which he employs in respect to the 
citizens of the South, and we have come to the conclusion, 
that whatever credit Mr. “Boz” may gain for philanthropy, 
from those who mistake professions for acts, he can acquire 
little from any class of judges on the score of truth. All his 
statements are so many libels upon the character of the South, 
in which the vindictive spirit of their author is but too ap- 
parent, and they are so hemmed in on all sides by false- 
hoods and unblushing misrepresentations, that they have no 
chance of being believed, even by those who most arde ntly 
wish them to be true. We understand that the South-Car- 
olina Association was, at one time, disposed to suppress the 
circulation of this abolition production of the English nov- 
elist, but the ultra opinions of its writer were so ultra, so 
false, and so utterly incredible at the South, that they con- 
cluded that its circulation could do no harm,—that the pal- 
pable and barefaced slanders of the writer were too mani- 
fest to render false impre ssions on the subject possible,—that 
they would fall to the ground by their own weight, and 
would be regarded, by every one, only as evidence of the 
bitterness and malignity of their author. What shall we 
think of the fairness of a writer’s reasoning, who, because a 
man, in a non-slave-holding State of this Union, in a politi- 
cal feud, shot down his antagonist, imputes this deed of blood 
to the influence of slavery in the slave States, with w shich it 
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had no sort of connexion? or, who brings the gravest and 
most serious charges of crimes against respectable citizens 
of the South, and furnishes no other evidence of his accu- 
sations, than newspaper advertisements, said to have been 
published somewhere, but being quoted from no particular 
journal, issued from no certain place, may be presumed to 
have been his own invention? If such statements be re- 
garded as authority in England, we can only say, we pity 
the credulity of British readers. They can have no weight 
with thinking and well-informed men in this country, who 
know that they are either utterly false or greatly exaggerated. 

In conclusion, we would observe, that the evident inten- 
tion of the author, in the work before us, to deceive, is not 
sufficiently veiled by his art, to prevent feelings of pain and 
disgust from arising continually in the mind of the reader. 
All his descriptions of American manners and customs, of 
plans and characters, are so many broad caricatures, in 
which we look in vain for an accurate and faithful resem- 
blance. There is just enough of truth and nature in his 
painting, to warrant the concession we are disposed to 
make, that it is not all false. But the truth enters as an ele- 
ment into his sketches, about as deeply as the gilding does 
into the wood which forms the frame of the picture. 

Upon the whole, this work is a tissue of misrepresenta- 
tions from beginning to end. It exhibits no fairness, no 
honesty, no fidelity. It is replete with trivial incidents and 
indifferent matters, unworthy of the attention of an enlight- 
ened traveller prosecuting his tour through a highly inter- 
esting country. As a work of genius, it will not be likely 
to increase the fame of its author abroad, and as a narra- 
tive of events. it is entitled to respect and credit no where. 
Its real character would justify us in regarding it simply as 
a work of fiction, in which point of view it would sink far 
below the common level; for the novelist, however fertile 
his fancy, must make a nearer approach, than this work 
does, to truth and nature. if he expects to please. That it 
is every where purchased and read, is no proof of its ex- 
cellence, but only of the interest which the previous pro- 
ductions of the author have awakened. It is, in most in- 
stances, false and unjust to America, and Mr. Dickens will, 
at some future day, reap the fruits of his treachery and 
meanness, and will not find this book, “in the long run,” to 
_— been as profitable a speculation as he now imagines it 
to be. 
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Arr. VIIl.—Organic Chemistry in its application to Agri- 
culture and Physiology. By Jusrus Lrieste, Prof. of 
Chemistry in the University of Giessen. Cambridge: 
1841. John Owen. 

Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. By 
J. F. W. Jounstonr. New-York: 1842. Wilev & Put. 
man. 

3. Farmer’s Muck Manual. By 8. L. Dana. Lowell: 
1842. Daniel Bicksby. 


To no department of human interest has science hitherto 
contributed so little as to Agriculture. While every other 
object has been aided and advanced by the efforts of the phi- 
losopher, this alone has received little or no aid from his dis- 
coveries or speculations. ‘'T'wo prominent reasons may be 
adduced why this most important interest of civilized socic- 
ty has remained unaffected by the splendid discoveries of 
modern times, many of which seemed to bear directly on 
vegetable production. First, The mistaken principles on 
which scientific researches, on this subject, have been con- 
ducted. ‘These errors have resulted from the imperfect 
knowledge which has prevailed with regard to some of the 
most important principles in Vegetable Physiology. Second, 
The difficulty of producing any change, on any principles, 
in the practice of the cultivators of the soil. A space as 
broad as the most obstinate prejudices could make it, has 
separated the manager of the plantation from the man of 
science and his labors. The idea of applying principles of 
science to the management of the plantation, has not only 
never found lodgment in the public mind, but scarcely in 
that of a single individual devoted to agricultural pursuits. 
In short, there has been little demand for scientific investi- 
gations, by those who are most immediately concerned in 
their application, and in this, as in other cases, the supply 
has been regulated by the demand. 

Empiricism, in this department, has held, and we might 
say with truth, in regard to most, if not all our own country, 
still holds undisputed sway. The light of science shines 
in vain for the agriculturist. He is wrapped in a covering 
of long established prejudices, perfectly impervious to all 
the rays of reason or science. From these causes more 
than from any other, has it arisen, that agriculture, in every 
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respect, except as to the implements by which it is carried on, 
is but little, if any, in advance of by-gone ages. Agricultu- 
ral societies, it is true, are becoming common, and ‘this cer- 
tainly is a good omen, but, as yet, their reports offer but 
little, that indicates the establishment of any fixed principles 
of action, or the laying of a foundation on which a rational 
system of agriculture is to be built. As yet, we see but little, 
except ill directed experiments, which happen to be success- 
ful for reasons usually very different from those assigned by 
the experimenters, and which of course fail in the hands of 
others. Agriculture, as pursued by the great mass of the 
community, is regarded only as a means of immediate gain. 
Any course calculated in the least to diminish the crop of 
the present year, is not to be thought of. The future is to 
take care of itself. ‘The corn must come; and all conside- 
rations dwindle into insignificance in comparison with im- 
mediate profit. This disregard of the true principles, on 
which the operations of the agriculturist should be conduct- 
ed, and sacrifice of all the hopes of the future, for present 
gain, is now yielding, particularly in the Southern States, its 
legitimate results :—Plantations ruined—soils, rich by na- 
ture, rendered barren by culture—fields, once fertile, con- 
verted into unproductive wastes. And not only in a pecu- 
niary point of view is the mode of culture, now so prevalent 
in our country, short-sighted and unwise. A correct appli- 
cation of the principles of science, by the intelligent agricul- 
turist, in his labors, would prove as well the source of high 
intellectual enjoyment, as of increased pecuniary gain. 'T he 
student of nature must ever derive equal pleasure and in- 
struction from the lessons which she teaches. At every 
step in his progress, new beauties are unfolded to his view, 
and each acquisition of knowledge, in itself the source of 
high enjoyment, becomes the instrument of still further at- 
tainments.—In the clear perception of order and design, 
where once he saw only confusion,—in tracing the beauti- 
ful adaptation of means to ends, where once he perceived it 
not—in viewing, with an intelligent eye, the workings of 
the vast and complicated machinery, which the Great Au- 
thor of the Universe has put in operation for wise and bene- 
ficent ends—in reading, as it were, the secrets of the mate- 
rial world, and drawing instruction thence for his guidance: 
in all these, human reason must ever find its noblest exer- 
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cise,—the human heart its most refined and elevated enjoy- 
ments. 

These reflections, on what the cultivator of the soil might 
be, and what in, we fear, the great majority of cases, he re- 
ally is, were produced by the perusal of the volumes whose 
titles stand at the head of this article. Could these volumes 
be extensively circulated among the agricultural community 
and read and understood by them, our barren wastes would 
become fruitful fields, and nature’s accumulated stores, in 
fertile soils, would no longer be exhausted by a most ruinous 
process of culture. j 

Liebig, Johnstone and Dana have the same object in view 
in the publication of their respective works, that of applying 
scientific principles to agricultural processes, and their ap- 
pearance forms an era in the history of agriculture. Altho’ 
in some respects they differ, yet, in general, their practical 
principles lead nearly to the same results. 

Dr. Liebig’s work was called forth by the British Associ- 
ation for the advancement of Science. The Dr. was in- 
vited by this body to prepare a report on the present state of 
Organic Chemistry as applicable to Vegetable and Animal 
Physiology. ‘The first report was read to the Association at 
its meeting in Glasgow, in 1840, of which the above work 
is an extension. The second report was made at the meet- 
ing of the Association at Manchester last June, and occupies 
that portion of Organic Chemistry applicable to Animal 
Physiology and Pathology. The third is yet to be made, 
containing the application of Organic C ‘hemistry to Diet 
and Dietetics, which is looked for with much interest. 

Mr. Johnstone’s work is the first volume of a series of lec- 
tures read before a society of agriculturists, and includes 
that portion of agricultural chemistry, which exhibits the 
organic elements of vegetables, their source and their assim- 
ilation. Three more volumes are to appear. For sim- 
plicity of diction, beauty of illustration, and comprehensive- 
ness of views, Mr. Johnstone’s work before us is unsurpassed 
by any work we have ever perused. It is, in fact, a perfect 
model of scientific style, adapted to the comprehension of 
every enlightened mind. 

Dr. Dana’s work is certainly, in some respects, an odd 
affair, and much of its contents is in strict accordance with 
its title, quaint and unlooked for. At the same time that we 
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award with pleasure to Dr. Dana uncommon industry in 
the investigation of new subjects, and bringing to bear on 
the interests he advocates many new facts, we must differ 
from him in toto in some of his principles. As examples 
of some ten or twelve fundamental principles of agricultural 
chemistry laid down, we select the following, of which there 
is scarcely one that does not require modification, at least, 
and some of them, we believe, are absolutely erroneous. 
1. “There is one rock, consequently one soil.” — p. 10. 


2. “Rocks do not affect the vegetation which covers them.”—p. Eu. 
3. “Rocks have not formed the soil which covers the m.”—p. 20. 


1. “All soil contains + iwwh of lime, alkali, and other inorganic 

8. “Geine in some form ts essential to agriculture.’—p. 62. 

9. “Carbonic acid and the carbonates dec INpose the earthy, alka- 
line and metallic silicates of soil.’ p. oY 


The first three are certainly at variance with the common 
belief on the subjects to which they relate, and we see no 
sufficient reasons, adduced by the author, for these sweeping 
assertions, while there are many very good reasons to believe 
that they are erroneous in most cases. 

The fourth is true only of uncultivated soils,and not always 
of them. 

The eighth needs modification and the ninth needs proof 
as a principle of extensive application. We cannot discuss 
these points in this place; but we may have occasion to 
allude to some of them hereafter. His book, as a whole, 
must do much good, if it commands readers; we mean 
readers among the cultivators of the soil. ‘The South, espe- 
cially needs, now, most emphatically, that the practical 
principles contained in these volumes be carried out on every 
plantation within her borders. If this be not done, the time 
is not far distant when desolation shall reign over a large 
portion of country the most fertile and delightful, by nature, 
on the surface of the globe. 

Liebig stands pre-eminent among the most successful ana- 
lytical chemists of the world. And the volume before us is 
a splendid monument of his sagacity in tracing the hitherto 
hidden operations of vegetable life, and pointing out some 
of the most powerful influences which produce chemical 
action. Not that he deserves credit for the discovery of 
many of the truths, which he brings forward in a new light; 
24 VOL. 111.—NO. 5. 
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but for the masterly skill with which he makes them eluci- 
date hitherto imperfectly understood phenomena. It is a 
practical demonstration of the utility of that comprehensive 
philosophy, which goes to the investigation of any subject, 
determined to view it in all its relations, whether by common 
consent considered appropriate or not. 

We see the common sense philosopher interrogating na- 
ture by any and every means within his power, and deliver- 
ing her responses in a common sense language, regardless 
whether the results of his investigations shall belong to the 
department of the botanist or physician, the vegetable or 
animal physiologist. 

The American edition of the work, edited by Dr. Webster 
of Harvard University, contains as an introduction, The 
First Elements of Chemistry, by Dr. Liebig, for the insertion 
of which the reader will be grateful to Dr. Webster. To 
those readers of the work wholly unacquainted with Chem- 
istry, some such introduction was indispensable, and to those 
who studied the subject, years ago, it is almost equally so, 
from the introduction of new terms into the science and the 
various modifications of arrangement which different por- 
tions of the science have undergone within the last few years. 

The body of the work is divided into two Parts. 

Part First, includes the discussion of those principles of 
organic chemistry applicable to the living plant. Part 
Second is devoted to the explanation and consideration of 
phenomena connected with the spontaneous changes to 
which organic substances are liable. 

Our limits would utterly forbid our examining in detail all 
those principles which might be considered interesting and 
important, contained in the three volumes before us. Our 
object will be to direct the reader to some prominent points, 
and lay before him what we believe to be the true principles 
of the natural phenomena discussed by the three authors in 
cases in which they differ. 

“The object of organic chemistry,” says Liebig, “is to discover the 
chemical] conditions which are essential to the life and perfect devel- 
opement of animals and vegetables, and generally to investigate all 
those processes of organic nature, which are due to the operation ol 
chemical laws.”—p. 53. 


The first step plainly in any such investigation, as are 
enunciated in the above definition must have for its basis the 
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determination of the chemical constituents of organic pro- 
ducts. In general terms we may state this to be very nearly 
what is found i in wheat, which the most recent analysis gives 

as carbon 455, oxygen 431, hydrogen 57, nitrogen 34, ashes 

23, in 1000 parts. 

In the very outset we are met by the most important 
question connected with this subject. Whence and in what 
form do plants obtain these necessary elements of their 
constitution? The reply to this que stion must form the basis 
of every enlightened system of agriculture. It forms the 
foundation of all the reasonings of the cultivator of the soil 
on the means to be used for supplying the appropriate 
nourishment of plants. 

Although in separate organic products some one or more 
of the elements enumerated above may be absent, yet in the 
growing plant, for its perfect developement, all seem to be 
equally essential. 


“The developement of a plant,” says Liebig, p. 56, “requires the 
presence, first, of substances containing carbon, and nitrogen, and 
capable of yielding these elements to the growing organism; secondly, 

of water and its elements ; and, lastly, of a soil to furnish the inorganic 
table life.” 


matter, which is likewise essential to vege 


On the subject “of the assimilation of carbon and the 
sources of it,” we are presented with the vexed question as 
to the influence of humus in yielding nourishment to plants. 
Perhaps there has been as much zeal and as little knowledge 
exhibited in the discussion of this subject, as in relation to 
any topic about which the learned contend. 

But we will let Dr. Liebig and Dr. Dana define the sub- 


stance and their positions in regard to its operations. Dr. 


Liebig says, 


“Humus is described by chemists as a brown substance easily 
soluble in alkalis, but only slightly soluble in water and produced 
during the decomposition of vegetable matters by the action of acids 
and alkalis. Ulmin, humic acid, coal of humus and humin are 


names applied to modifications of humus. The modifications of humus 


which are soluble in alkalies, are called humic acid, while those that 
are insoluble have received the name of Awmin or coal of humus.”— 
p.57. “There is not a shadow of proof that one of them exerts any 
influence on the growth of plants either in the way of nourishment 
or otherwise. And it becomes evident from most conclusive proofs 
that Awmus in the form in which it exists in the soil does not yield the 
smallest nourishment to plants.”——p. 61. 
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The substance termed humus above is called geine in the 
following extracts from “The Farmer’s Muck Manual,” by 
Dr. Dana: 


“There is one constant product of organic decomposition in soil, 
which is ever the result of that process in or upon the earth. This 
product is termed geine.”—p. 59. “eine is as essential to plants as 
food is to animals. It may be laid down as the eighth principle of 
agricultural chemistry, that geine, in some form, is essential to agri- 
cullure. 

“In all its forms, it is agriculturally one and the same thing. They 
are all included in the terms humus, or mould, or geine. It includes 
all the decomposed organic matter of the soil.”—p. 62. 


We are led by both authors to conclude that all the de- 
composed organic matter of the soil is included in the above 
synonymous terms of humus,and geine. 

Now the manner in which this product of decomposition 
acts in nourishing plants is a matter of the utmost practical 
importance to the agriculturist. The simple statement of the 
facts of the case, would lead an observer of limited views to 
adopt the opinion which has prevailed, and which still pre- 
vails among many, that humus or geine or the product of 
vegetable decomposition enters directly into the vegetable 
system and becomes the nourishment of the plant. The 
facts are there. Every rich soil contains humus and barren 
soils contain none, and the amount of vegetable product in 
soils is generally in proportion to the humus contained in 
them, and thus there seems a direct relation between this 
substance and the fertility of soils. That the mere produc- 
tion of vegetation or the developement of vegetable tissues, 
is very much affected by the presence of humus, we are not 
disposed, with Liebig, to deny ; but that the peculiar pro- 
ductions of any vegetable, for which alone the agriculturist 
raises it, are due to the agency of this substance, we do not 
believe. The gluten, albumen, fibrine, and casseine of wheat 
and other grains, the geine of corn, the caffine of coffee, the 
nicotine of tobacco, and the nutritive substances of all escu- 
culent roots and vegetables we do not believe are in any way 
directly influenced by the presence of geine or humus. Dr. 
Liebig supports his assertions of the secondary character of 
humus by arguments that it seems to us are perfectly con- 
clusive ; while Dr. Dana, to our mind, keeps the subject out 
of sight by raising a smoke with extraneous matters and 
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making much ado about points which certainly have little 
bearing on practical agriculture. Dr. Liebig says, 


fo] 
“It is universally admitted that humus arises from the decay of 
plants. No primitive humus, therefore, can have existed. Now 
whence did the first vegetables derive their carbon ?”—p. 69. 


The simple propounding of this question alone, it seems to 
us, is sufficient to undermine every support of Dr. Dana’s 
assertion, above quoted, that geine is as essential to plants as 
food is to animals. He must believe not only in the eternity 
of matter, but in that of vegetation, before he can give 
plausibility to such an assertion. Were there no other 
arguments to support the position, the consideration that 
plants must have grown and perfected their fruit without 
any aid from substances resulting from the decay of organic 
matter, would settle the possibility of the phenomena at least. 
But there is overwhelming proof that plants do not derive 
their carbon from humus, by absorbing it as such, but mostly 
from the atmosphere in the form of carbonic acid. An 
extract from the other work, whose title is placed at the head 
of this article, will afford in as small a compass as we could 
give it, the main proofs of this assertion, Mr. Johnston, 
p. 78, asks, 

“Are plants really fed by the vegetable matter which exists in the 
soil, or by the vegetable manure, which is added to it?” 


In answering this question he adduces several reasons 
proving that they do not. The first is the above, given from 
Liebig. The second is as follows: 


“It is known that certain marly soils, raised from a great depth be- 
neath the surface, and containing apparently no vegetable matter, 
will yet, without manure, yield luxuriant crops. The carbon in such 
cases, must also have been derived from the air. 

3d. “You know that some plants grow and increase in size when 
suspended in the air without being in contact with the soil. 

ith. “You know also that many plants—bulbous flower roots, for 
example—will grow and flourish in pure water only, provided they 
are open to the access of the atmospheric air. Seeds also will germi- 
nate, and, when duly watered, will rise into plants, though sown in 
substances that contain no trace of vegetable matter. 

5th. “Thus De Saussure found that two beans, when caused to vege- 
tate in the open air on pounded flints, doubled the weight of carbon 
they originally contained. 

6th. “Under similar circumstances. Boussingault found the seeds 
of trefoil increase in weight 2 1-2 times, and wheat gave plants equal 
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in weight when dry, to twice that of the original grain. The source 
of the carbon in all these cases cannot be doubted. 

7th. “When lands are impoverished, you lay them down to grass, 
and the longer they lie undisturbed the richer in vegetable matter 
does the soil become. When broken up, you find a black fertile 
mould where little trace of organic matter had previously existed. 

“The same observation applies to lands long under wood. The 
vegetable matter increases, the soil improves, and when cleared and 
ploughed it yields abundant crops of corn. 

“Do grasses and trees derive their carbon from the soil? Then, 
how, by their growth do they increase the quantity of carbonaceous 
matter which the soil contains? 

“It is obvious that, taken as a whole, they must draw from the air 
not only as much as is contained in their own substance, but an excess 
also, which they impart to the soil. 

“But on this point the rapid growth of peat may be considered as 
absolutely conclusive. A tree falls across a little running stream, 
dams up the water and produces a marshy spot. Rushes and reeds 
spring up, mosses take root and grow. Year after year new shoots 
are sentforth and the old plantsdie. Vegetable matter accumulates ; 
a bog, and finally a thick bed of peat is formed. Nor does this peat 
form and accumulate at the expense of one species or genus of plants 
only. Latitude and local situation are the circumstances which 
chiefly aflect this accumulation of vegetable matter on the soil. In 
our own country, the lowest layers of peat are formed of aquatic 

ants, the next of mosses, and the highest of heath. In Terra del 
oe ‘nearly every patch of level ground is covered by two species 
of plants, (astelia pumila of Brown, and donatia magellanica,) which 
by their joint decay compose a thick bed of elastic peat.’ In the 
Falkland Isles almost every kind of plant, even the coarse grass 
which covers the whole surface of the island, becomes converted into 
this substance. 

“Whence have all these plants derived their carbon? The quan- 
tity originally contained in the soil is, after a lapse of years, increased 
ten thousand fold. Has dead matter the power of re-producing itself ? 
You will answer at once, that all these plants must have grown at 
the expense of the air, must have lived on the carbon it was capable 
of atlording them, and as they died must have left the carbon ina 
state unfit to nourish the succeeding races.”—p. 79—80. 


We are certainly warranted in drawing the conclusion 
that much at least of the carbon which plants assimilate, is 
drawn frora the atmosphere, and a more beautiful illustration 
of the harmony of the operations of the physical world is 
not exhibited by any phenomena connected with it. The 
atmosphere consists of different gases in proportions best 
fitted for the support of animal life, and even slight varia- 
tions in the proportions prove injurious. Now animals, by 
the process of respiration, consume one of these gases, 
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oxygen, and in its place yield an equal amount of a poison- 
ous gas, carbonic acid. The inevitable result must have been, 
in the succession of ages, to diminish the amount of the vital 
air, and increase, to a fatal degree, the carbonic acid. To 
obviate such a result, an apparatus of the most exquisite con- 
struction is found in the tissue of the leaves of plants for 
the segregation and decomposition of carbonic acid, and 
yielding to the atmosphere the element necessary for the 
support of animal life. So that in every leaf that is put 
forth, we may see its surface perforated by innumerable 
mouths, drinking in the gas thrown off by animals, and an 
equal current returning the purified oxygen to the atmos- 
phere to aid again in the continuation of animal life. 

The source of oxygen and hydrogen in plants is admitted 
by all to be water ; of all the vegetable products the greater 
parts are constituted with oxygen and hydrogen in propor- 
tion to form water, and hence Raspail says, that “a simple 
organic molecule is composed of a molecule of carbon and a 
molecule of water.” 

The source of nitrogen in plants is a subject of much 
practical importance in agriculture, and one which should 
demand the attention of agriculturists more perhaps than 
any other. It is only such vegetable products as contain 
this element, that afford nourishment or that prove in any 
considerable degree medicinal. A farmer believes that equal 
quantities of flour contain the same amount of nutriment 
without reference to the soil from which it was produced; 
but there can be no greater mistake. Any quantity of flour 
raised on a soil well supplied with nitrogen, may contain 
three times the nourishment of an equal quantity raised on 
a soil not affording this element. Whence and in what form 
do plants obtain nitrogen’? This is an important question 
to answer. 

Liebig, p. 126, says, “We have not the slightest reason for believing 
that the nitrogen of the atmosphere takes part in the process of assimi- 
lation in plants and animals; on the contrary, we know that many 
plants emit the nitrogen which is absorbed by their roots, either in the 
gaseous form or in solution in water. But there are, on the other 
hand, numerous facts showing, that the formation in plants of sub- 
stances containing nitrogen, such as gluten, takes place in proportion 
to the quantity of this element which is conveyed to their roots in the 
form of ammonia, derived from the putrefaction of animal matter.” 
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We must refer our readers to the numerous proofs, adduced 
by Liebig in the chapter from which the above is extracted, 
in support of the positions that nitrogen enters the plant in 
the form of ammonia, and that it exists partly in the atmos- 
phere, and is brought down by rains and enters the roots of 
plants as nourishment, and that it is in other cases yielded 
by the decomposition of animal manures and is drawn im- 
mediately up or united with acids and forms salts not volatile, 
which are absorbed by the plants as they may come within 
the sphere of their attraction. Butwe cannot forbear quoting 
one or two passages on the application of these principles, to 
which we are confident our farmers would do well to attend. 


“An increase of animal manure not only gives rise to an increase 
of the number of the seeds, but also to a most remarkable difference 
in the proportion of the gluten (the nutritive portion of grain) which 
they contain. One hundred parts of wheat grown on a soil, manured 
with solid stable manure yielded 11.95 per cent. of gluten, whilst the 
same quantity grown on a soil manured with urine yielded 35.1 per 
cent. Urine is the most powerful manure for all vegetables containing 
nitrogen. 

“When it is considered that with every pound of ammonia which 
evaporates, a loss of 60 lbs. of corn is sustained, and that with every 
pound of urine a pound of wheat might be produced, the indifference 
with which these liquid excrements are regarded, is quite incompre- 
hensible.” 

How many of our planters take the least pains, by keeping 
absorbing substances in their stables and yards, to save this 
most powerful aid in the production of rich and abundant 
harvests ? 

“In a scientific point of view,” says one of our authors, “it should 
be the care of the agriculturist so to employ all the substances con- 
taining a large proportion of nitrogen, which his farm aflords, in the 
form of animal excrements, that they shall serve as nutriment to his 
own plants. This will not be the case unless those substances are 
properly distributed on his own land. A heap of manure lying unem- 
ployed on his land would serve him no more than his neighbor. 
The nitrogen in it would escape as carbonate of ammonia into the 
atmosphere, and a mere carbonaceous residue of decayed plants 
would be found in its place.” 

It is plain, that since ammonia is volatile either in a pure 
state or in the form of a carbonate, that those substances 
which would render the ammonia permanent, would exert a 
beneficial influence on the crops raised. This is done efiec- 
tually by either muriatic or sulphuric acid, hence the use of 
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plaster of Paris, the sulphuric acid of the plaster uniting with 
the ammonia forming the sulphate of ammonia which is not 
volatile at common temperatures. Common salt has also 
been used with the most beneficial results, for a similar reason, 
the muriatic acid of the salt uniting with the ammonia 
forming sal ammoniac. Burnt clay and the oxide of iron 
exert the same influence but in a different way ; hence our 
red clay lands continue fertile much longer than the soils of 
equal original fertility, since they contain both these elements. 

The four elements to which we have directed the attention 
of our readers in the preceding pages, are called the organic 
elements of plants. We cannot better conclude this hasty 
review of this part of the subject, than by quoting the con- 
cluding remarks of Johnston in regard to it: 


“That all vegetable productions consist of two parts—one, the or- 
ganic part which is capable of being burned away in the air—the 
other, the inorganic part, which remains behind in the form of ash. 

“That this organic part consists of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and 
nitrogen only. 

“That plants derive the greater part of their carbon from carbonic 
acid, of their hidrogen and oxygen from water, and of their nitrogen 
from ammonia and nitric acids. 

“That by far the largest portion of those substances which form 
the principal mass of plants, such as starch, and woody fibre, consists 
of carbon united to oxygen and hydrogen in the proportion in which 
they exist in water—or in other words, may be represented by carbon 
and water in various proportions. 

“That the food on which they live enters by the roots and leaves of 
p/ants,—that the leaves, under the influence of the sun, decompose 
the carbonic acid, give off its oxygen and retain its carbon,—and that 
this carbon, uniting with the elements of water in the sap, forms 
those several compounds of which plants chiefly consist. 

“That the supply of carbonic acid in the atmosphere is kept up 
partly by the respiration of animals, partly by the natural decay of 
set fx matter and partly by combustion. That ammonia is sup- 
plied to plants chiefly by the natural decay of animal and vegetable 
substances-—-and nitric acid partly by the natural oxidation of dead 
organic matter, and partly by the direct union of oxygen and nitrogen 
through the agency of the atmospheric electricity. 

“That while both of these compounds yield nitrogen to plants, 
they each exhibit a special action on vegetable life, in virtue of the 
hydrogen and oxygen they respectively contain—-and exercise also a 
so-called stimulating power, by which plants are induced or enabled 
to appropriate to themselves from other natural sources, a larger 
portion of all their constituent elements than they could otherwise 
obtain or assimilate.” 


On the subject of the inorganic elements of plants we have 
25 VOL, 111.—No. 5. 
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room but for a few remarks. The principal of these ele- 
ments are, silex, potash, oda and lime. Some one or more 


| 


of these is absolutely essential to the perfect developement 


of every plant. 

The following extract from Liebig, p. 195, exhibits the 
true course of the operations of nature for the supply of 
these elements and of man in their exhaustion: 


ir, , and the change of temperature prepare the different 
pecic icks for yielding to plants the alkalies which they contain. 
\ ; been exposed for centuries to all the influences 
vhich the disintegration of rocks, but from which the alkalies 
have tt been removed. will be able to aflord the means of nourish- 
ent to those vegetables which require alkalies for its growth during 

: but it must gradually become exhausted, unless those 

have been removed are again replaced ; a period, 

( arrive, when it will be necessary to expose it, from 
i. further disintegration in order to obtain a new 

ble alka . For small as is the quantity of alkali 

equire, it is neve thel quite indispensable for their 
velopement. But 1 one or more years have elapsed 

\ yal es having been extracted from the soil,a new harvest 


colonists of Virginia found a country, the soil of which 
to tl mentioned above; harvests of wheat and tobacco 
or a century from one and the same field without ma- 
; w whole districts are converted into unfruitful pasture 
nd, w 1. without manure, produce neither wheat nor tobacco. 
iD every acre of this land there were removed, in the space of one 
\ . 1.200 Ibs. of alkalis in leaves, grain, and straw; it 
, e unt ful therefore, bec: it was deprived of every particle 
h had b 1 reduced to i oluble state, and because that 
rendered uble again in the space of one year, was not 

ifficient to satisly the demands of t plants. 

Rotation of crops properly conducted would have preven- 
ted these results, since some crops would have required less 
of these bases than the spontaneous production could have 
supplied, so that while it was yielding a profitable crop it 
would at the same time have supplied the deficiency occa- 
sioned by the production of a more exhausting one. Wheat, 
tobacco and cotton are perhaps the most exhausting. Gras- 
ses, esculent roots and oats the least. Weare plainly taught 
by these facts that the farmers of this country must pursue 
a different course from that now followed by the majority of 
them, or the time is not far distant when a large portion of 

r land will be converted into barren wastes and posterity 
will have just cause to curse the memory of the farmers of 
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this age for the destruction of all the energies of the soil. 
A revolution in the modes and objects of culture must take 
place, and agricultural operations must be materially modi- 
fied and changed. ‘The interests of the present and future 
demand it. But whether the present generation will profit 
by the light that science is throwing on its path, remains to 
be seen. Liebig uses the following language in reference 
to this subject : 


“But agriculture has hitherto never sought aid from chemica: prin- 
ciples, based on the knowledge of t stances which plants 
extract from the soil on wh ley grow, lot those restored to the 
soil by means of manure. The discovery such principles will be 
the task of a future generation, for what n be « xp cted from the 
present, which recoils with se 1g | aversion from all the 
means of assistance offered it by clu | which does not un- 
derstand the art of making a rati p ion of chemical dis 
coveries? A future generation. hows vill derive incalculable 
idvantage from these means %_y, 207--208. 


The necessity of supplying inorganic bases to plants, and 
that particular plants require particular bases is abundantly 
proved by a very few observations. 

The strength of the plant for supporting its foliage and 
fruit, in many cases, depends on the inorganic elements 
which it contains. The wheat stem without silex would 
be utterly unable to sustain an upright position; hence, 
even for its physical support, the wheat requires this ele 
ment. And since pure silex is perfectly insoluble in water, 
some alkali must be present, by which it can be made avail- 
able to the plant, such as soda or potash. And it Is, no 
doubt, in many cases, from the exhaustion of the alkalies, 
that soils are made barren. 

That plants require particular alkalies or earthly bases, is 
most beautifully illustrated in the selection the plant makes 
of an element contained in a minute quantity among other 
elements in the greatest abundance, and the selection differ- 
ent plants make when furnished with all the elements in 
proper quantities. If a pea-vine and a wheat-stalk grow in 
the same soil, side by side, the pea will draw potash with 
scarcely any silex from the soil, while the wheat will take a 
quantity of silex, until it amounts to four or five times all 
the other inorganic products. 

‘The minutest quantities too of these elements contained 
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in the soil or medium in which plants grow, will be sought 
out and appropriated to their use. 


“The roots of plants,” says Liebig, “are constantly engaged in 


collecting from the rain, those alkalies, which formed a part of the 
sea-water, and also of the water of springs, which penetrate the soil. 
Without alkalies and alkaline bases, most plants could not exist, and 


without plants, the alkalies would disappear gradually from the earth. 

“When it is considered that sea-water contains less than one-mil- 
lionth of its own weight of iodine, and that all combinations of iodine 
with the metallic bases of alkalies are highly soluble in water, some 
provision must be supposed to exist in the organization of sea-weed 
and the different kinds of fuci, by which they are enabled during 
their life to extract iodine in the form of a soluble salt from sea-water, 
and to assimilate it in such a manner, that it is not again restored to 
the surrounding medium. These plants are collectors of iodine, just 
as land-plants are of alkalies; and they yield us this element in 
quantities such as we could not otherwise obtain from the water, 
without the evapora n of whole seas.”—p. 167-168. 


There have come under our own observation cases in 
which the soil of a garden has been so completely exhausted, 
of all alkaline elements and nitrogenized compounds, that 
the seeds of garden plants would never arrive at perfection. 

seets, cabbages, etc. would grow of immense size, by the 
immense supply of carbonic acid, yielded by the constant 
addition of nearly pure carbonaceous manures, and just 
enough of the other elements to sustain vegetation, but 
when the period for the ripening of seed came on, the es- 
sential elements were wanting, and they withered in the 
earliest stage of development. 'They died of asphyxia, or 
starvation, and could no more reach perfection, without the 
given elements, than an animal could, who was supplied 
with abundant food, but no air. 

The second part of Dr. Liebig’s work is devoted to the 
subjects of fermentation, eremacausis, (decay,) and putrefac- 
tion. We are well aware that some physiologists have ob- 
jected to Dr. L’s. principles and reasonings, as contained in 
this part of the work before us, and in the volume devoted 
more exclusively to animal chemistry; but his results are 
too well established, by well ascertained facts, to be affected 
by the labors of the mere examiner of organs. The con- 
clusions of the latter are results of hypothesis on the influ- 
ence of life, which is made the great agent in all operations, 
many of which are as strictly chemical as any that occur in 
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the laboratory. We have neither inclination or space even 
to allude to these objections, but shall content ourselves with 
giving a brief view of some important points contained in 
this part of the work. 

The spontaneous changes of organic products have been 
divided into fermentation, eremacausis and _ putrefaction ; 
and this division has contributed much towards an intelli- 
gible classification of many phenomena before imperfectly 
systematized : and has aflorded further illustration of the 
admirable uniformity of all those laws which govern na- 
ture’s operations. ' 


Fermentation “is the transposition of the elements of one complex 
compound, by which new compounds are produced, with or without 
the assistance of the elements of water.”—p. 274. 


Thus sugar (grape) is composed of carbon, 12 atoms— 
oxygen, 12 atoms—and hydrogen, 12 atoms. Now when 
this substance is in contact with any fermenting substance, 
the elements take a new arrangement, and form two new 
compounds, very unlike each other and the parent substance 
from which they originated. 8 atoms of the carbon, and 
the 12 atoms of hy droge *n, and 4 atoms of oxygen unite and 
form 2 atoms of alcohol ; the remaining 4 atoms of carbon 
and 8 of oxygen unite and form 4 atoms of carbonic acid,— 
thus from the simple alteration in the arrangement of the 
elementary molecules of sugar, two new compounds are 
produced ; and this change, and all similar transformations, 
are called fermentation. 


Putrefaction “consists of the transpositions of the atoms of two or 
complex compounds, by which the elements of both arrange them- 
selves mutually into new _produc ts, with or without the co-operation 
of the elements of water. 


Thus cyanogen, consisting of nitrogen and carbon only, 
by being placed in water, becomes decomposed and forms, 
by the element of water, compounds, which, by their affini- 
ties, produce other compounds, so that when the transforma- 
tions are complete, no less than eight different products are 
formed. The putrefaction of meat which consists of nume- 
rous products results from the different affinities being called 
into active operation, by the contact of so many highly com- 
plex substances. Eremacausis, decay, or slow combustion, 
as the term implies, is the action of oxygen on the elements 
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of a compound, performing precisely the same operation as 
in combustion, and the process is the same, with the excep- 
tion of the production of sensible light and heat. The rot. 
ting, and ultimate decay of wood, is, in all essential particu- 
lars, a similar operation to that of burning it. The oxygen 
unites with the hydrogen and carbon of the wood, and forms 
carbonic acid and water in both cases. 

The conditions in which fermentation and putrefaction 
take place, and the force by which the operations are com- 
menced and continued, are topics of prime importance, the 
understanding of which might administer to the interests of 
every one, even in the most common operations that occur 
in the conservatory and kitchen. The conditions of the 
commencement of fermentation or putrefaction, are the pre- 
sence of water, heat and atmosphere; the latter is not needed 
when ferment is added. Ferment is thus defined by Liebig : 


“This substance, which has been called yeast or ferment, from the 
power which it possesses of causing fermentation in sugar, or saccha- 
rine vegetable juices, possesses all the characters of a compound of 
nitrogen in the state of putrefaction and eremacausis.”—p. 278. 

“Yeast produces fermentation in consequence of the progressive 
decomposition which it sutlers from the action of air and water.”— 
p. 279. 

The reader will bear in mind that yeast produces fermen- 
tation not by any specific action on the fermenting substan. 
ces, but from the change its own elements are undergoing, 
it induces a change in the elements of substances, with which 
it is in contact; not that the change is the same as that 
taking place in itself, for that may be, as is the case with 
yeast, putrefaction and eremacausis, the change in the con- 
tiguous body may be fermentation. This principle is of 
most extensive application, and although but recently ad- 
vanced as a force producing chemical action, yet its truth 
is most conclusively established by innumerable phenomena 
with which every one is acquainted. We all know that a 
piece of putrid meat placed on a piece that is fresh, will 
make the fresh meat immediately commence the same pro- 
cess; a rotten limb will, not unfrequently, induce rapid de- 
cay in the whole tree, whereas, by removing the decaying 
limb, the health of the tree is restored. Organic nitrogenized 
compounds will, of themselves, when in contact with water 
and of sufficient temperature, commence spontaneously these 


chang Hence the juices of all plants. which contain the 
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nitrogenized substances, gluten, albumen, fibrine, and cas- 
seine, will undergo spontaneous fermentation. 

Tne exhibition of these principles of change in one com- 
pound body, induced by a change going on in another, con- 
stitutes the principal interest of this part of the volume 
under consideration. And we knew of no subject that pro- 
mises so much aid to our daily operations as this branch of 
organic chemistry. Dr. Liebig applies it to the action of 
poisons, contagions, miasms, etc., but we must leave the 
subject and the volumes with the reader, most earnestly re 
commending their perusal to every one. 


AR - : = Researche s nto the Polit CS. Inte rcourse and 
Trade of the Principal Nations of Antiquity—Indians.— 
sy A. H. L. Heeren. Vol. 3. Oxford: 1833. 

2. Life of Robert, Lord Clive. By Masor-Generat Sir 
Joun Mancoum, G. C. B. &c. London: John Murray. 
1836. 


Inpra presents many interesting subjects of consideration 
and speculation to the students of history. The oriental 
scholar, especially, has found it the richest mine of informa- 
tion upon all subjects touching the literature and mythology 
of the East. At the head of the great company of Jearned 
orientalists is Sir William Jones, whose example first recom- 
mended this department of literature to the European world. 
Their labors have certainly removed, in a measure, the 
mystery in which it was buried, without accomplishing, 
however, the principal purpose of their studies—the deter- 
mination of the degree of influence which the East has ex- 
ercised on the civilization of the West. In this respect all 
have failed. ‘The Hindoos themselves have preserved no 
information on this subject; and the inferences deducible 
from the facts before us, are by no means free from doubt. 
So that although it is highly probable, and, indeed, not with- 
out some semblance of proof, that from this people,—the 
most cultivated of the Eastern nations—the rest of Asia 
and Europe derived, originally, most of their knowledge 
and information,—the fact cannot be proven. Unlike the 
“boiling gulf,” described by Milton, between the nether and 
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the,upper world, over this dark abyss no architect, of philo- 
sophic speculation, has succeeded in paving a “broad and 
beaten way,” nor made it tamely to “endure a bridge of 
wondrous length,” by which men, “with easy intercourse, 
may pass to and fro.” Indeed, in the same poet, we find 
un apposite description of the fate of some scholars, whose 
adventurous muse had seduced them to undertake the task. 
“At last his sail-broad vans 

He spreads for flight, and in the surging smoke 

Uplifted, spurns the ground: thence many a league 

As in a cloudy chair ascending, rides, 

Audacious; but that seat soon failing meets 

A vast vacuity—all unawares, 

Flutt’ring his pennons vain, plumb down, he drops 

Ten thousand fathom deep.” 


The “high antiquity” of Hindoo civilization cannot, how- 
ever, be doubted. This opinion was common among the 
most ancient, as it is among the modern nations; and we 
will endeavor to show that the reasons for adopting it, are 
sound and sufficient. However indisposed we might be to 
believe Herodotus, the oldest heathen historian, a doubtful 
witness on other points, on this he is good authority. He 
mentions India as an old and populous country. So also 
other Greek writers repeat, the reports brought them by 
travellers, of its arts, wealth and refinement, with an as- 
tonishment boraering upon incredulity. Frequent mention 
too is made, by the Jewish historians, of the wisdom of the 
East, and of those rich productions which were the objects 
of the cupidity of all the ancient nations. Passing by, 
however, these merely presumptive arguments, we will con- 
sider the positive historic testimony which exists. The first 
authentic accounts of India, which we possess, were writ- 
ten by the officers who accompanied Alexander in his In- 
dian expedition. Among other things, they inform us that 
at that time the distinction of castes prevailed, and that the 
country was divided into kingdoms of great wealth and 
populousness. These two facts, if they stood alone, would 
be sufficient proof that, even at that early period, the Hin- 
doos had attained a high degree of improvement. ‘The 
castes were divided into four orders, and each of them was 
unchangeably fixed in a certain station of society, The 
priest—the soldier—the husbandman—and the operative, 
could never quit his own or be received into a different 
caste. The distinctions between them were sanctioned by 
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religion and maintained by the laws. The institution was 
supposed to have emanated from the Divine mind, so that 
to unite or confound the different orders, was impiety. 
But not only were these distinctions maintained between 
the castes, but in each caste, the same rule prevailed, and a 
family, from generation to generation, until entirely extinct, 

always pursued the particular vocation which its most dis- 
tant ancestor used. From this settled condition of things, 
experience deduces the conclusion, that India, at that time, 
and for years, perhaps centuries, before, had been an old 
and civilized country. For only in such are found to exist 
distinctions of employments, or as is termed by politico- 
economists, the division of labor. In a state of rude bar- 
barity, as the wants of man are few, so are the arts neces- 
sary to supply them; the untutored Savage can point his 
arrow—shape his bow—erect his hut, and form his canoe 
without the aid of any hand more skilful than his own. 
But as his wants increase, so must his skill; until the pro- 
ductions of art become so complex in structure, and so deli- 
cate in fabric, that years of attention and ingenious industry 
alone can make them. This condition of society produces 
division of labor—the distinction of castes. Then the mi- 
nutest portion of labor in the production of any article— 
for example, the point of a pin—becomes the daily and life- 
long occupation of large classes of men. Hence, we infer 
that Hindoo society, at the time of the Macedonian inva- 
sion, had made great advances in civilization. It may be 
remarked that the division of laborers in European coun- 
tries, in order to correspond with the distinction of castes 

in India, require the compulsion of religion and human 
force combined, fixing the persons forever without hope of 
change in the same employment. Then, as in India, the 
priest and the soldier would possess all the knowledge, 
wealth, influence and power, while the mechanic and the 
husbandman would be their hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. 

According to the Greeks, Alexander found large king- 
doms established in India. His army did not penetrate, 
however, farther than the modern province of Punjab—a 
distance of about 200 miles—yet, by being spread over an 
immense extent, the scientific men who accompanied it 
were enabled to obtain very important information con- 
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cerning that portion of the country. The existence of 
states of such magnitude would, of itself, upon general 
principles, be sufficient to prove the great advance of India 
in civilization. Nowhere has it been found that men ina 
rude state of society lived under a general and wide-spread- 
ing government—on the contrary, the more uncivilized the 
people, the more numerous and divided are its tribes or in- 
dependent communities. Centuries elapse after their first 
step towards improvement, before they amalgamate and 
surrender for the common good, the privileges which they 
enjoy in their lawless and independent condition. In truth 
the formation of a great state is the work of time; its direc- 
tion and preservation, are the most difficult tasks which hu- 
man genius, under the most favorable circumstances, can 
accomplish, 

In addition to these proofs of the antiquity and degree of 
Hindoo civilization are the existing remains of their litera- 
ture and architecture. Beyond doubt the history of the 
civilization of any ancient people might be written from 
their buildings and structures, as well as from their writings. 
The latter do not, more perfectly than the former, indicate 
the degree of civilization of a people. Trace the progress 
of art among the Goths from its first rude attempts to its 
consummation—the cathedral. Its immensity fills the heart 
with awe and devotion—the mind expands to comprehend 
the idea of infinity, which the stupendous work suggests— 
the man feels that he is nothing—compare it with Greek 
art, which is beautiful—the eye is charmed—the heart leaps 
with joy—the man is proud and elated that he is a man. 
The difference of the two people is not more manifest in 
their genius than in their artistic skill and taste,—their 
comparative civilization. This point could as easily be 
shown by a comparison made between their poetical com- 
positions. Against the antiquity of Hindoo architecture, 
an argument has been founded upon the fact that the Greeks 
never allude to the existence of these remains. ‘That peo- 
ple knew India only from the accounts of Nearchus and 
other companions of Alexander, in his Eastern invasion. 
Now it is well established that they never penetrated deeper 
into India than the modern Punjab, which is totally unfit by 
want of the necessary materials, for the construction of 
those temples which are peculiar to the Hindoos. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that they never saw any specimens of 
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it. ‘The remains of Hindoo architecture consist of temples 
entirely or partially subterraneous—but both kinds hewn out 
of the solid rock—and, secondly, of buildings properly so 
called. These two kinds seem to have been intended solely 
for religious purposes, and were dedicated to the worship of 
the Hindoo divinities—Vishnu or Viva or Buddha. The 
followers of the two former are still found scattered over 
India, but the latter exist only, and almost universally, in the 
island of Ceylon. The clay out of which the temples are 
hewn is known as the clay porphyry, being one of the very 
hardest kinds of stone. The tool was, in all probability, 
made of that Indian steel, called “Wudz,” so celebrated in 
ancient times for its wonderful temper. Of all of these 
temples, the best known is that in the small island of Eli- 
phanta, near Bombay. This, with the adjoining buildings, 
for the convenience of the priests, are hewn out of the solid 
rock, and thus form an artificial grotto. Exclusive of the 
chapels and apartment of the priests, the temple is about 
130 feet in length and of equal breadth. Its front faces the 
north, and on that side is a terrace, also hewn out of the 
rock, from which there is an agreeable and extensive view 
of the Indian Ocean. The rock, which serves for the roof, 
is supported by many pillars; the walls are ornamented 
with reliefs, some of which are so highly prominent that the 
figures are attached only by their backs. Similar sculpture 
is found in the other grotto te mples, and the same figures 
are used, so that there can be little doubt that they relate to 
the same mythology. 

But in size and number the temples of Salsette, also near 
Bombay, are far superior. The lofty mountain which this 
island contains, though of the hardest rock, is burrowed 
into in every direction. The principal temple is that termed, 
by way of distinction, the “Grand Pagoda,” for there are 
others of several stories in height, scarcely inferior in size. 
Every part of it is richly ornamented with sculpture, and it, 
as well as the apartments, water-tanks, and open courts, are 
hewn out of the solid rock. This temple has a vaulted roof, 
and is 100 paces in length and 40 in breadth; exclusive of 
four columns at the entrance, there are within, thirty, of 
which eighteen have elephants for their capitals. The end 
is circular, with a cupola, also, like the other parts, hewn out 
of the rock. The architecture of these remains so closely 
resemble those of Elephanta,as to preclude all doubt that 
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they were constructed by the same people. <A proof of the 
great antiquity of these temples may be found in the condi- 
tion of the stone sculpture—which, although not exposed to 
any corroding action but that of the air, are decayed and 
worn. 

When we consider the extent of these temples—the vast- 
ness of their plan—the care displayed in their execution— 
the richness of their ornaments—-our admiration and aston- 
ishment are warmly excited. It is impossible to read the 
descriptions of them, given by intelligent and creditable tra- 
vellers, and not perceive that their architects intended to 
render them imperishable. ‘They hoped that the eternity of 
duration attributed to the adamantine rock, would also be- 
long to the religion of those who had piously formed these 
stupendous works. Compared with the most celebrated 
monuments of human power—with the temples even of 
Thebais—they are in nowise inferior. What must have 
been the condition of that society which could conceive 
schemes of such grandeur, and execute them with such ex- 
traordinary art. Modern States, the most considerable 
extent, wealth and populousness, have accomplished no sim- 
ilar works. They require a super-abundance of operatives— 
a surp lus capital to supply them with subsistence—and the 
coercion of the strongest of all possible motives—an habitu- 
al and intense religious feeling. Contemplating them we 
are led to conclude also, that they were the productions of 
more than one, perhaps of many generations, all laboring to 
give form to some master mind. 'The design too must have 
been surrounded with the sanctity of religion, in order to 
preserve its unity unchanged by the varying opinions of 
successive architects. Otherwise it would have been for- 
gotten or discarded during the long lapse of years which 
were spent in the excavation of a rock so hard that the best 
of modern instruments can scarcely cut it. 

The Ghant mountains contain the most perfect specimens 
of this style of architecture. Of these, the most celebrated 
are those of Ellora, in the neighborhood of Deogur and Au- 
rengebad, situated almost in the centre of India. 


“Let the reader imagine a chain of rock mountains consisting 
principally of very hard red granite and in a semi-circular or rather 
horse-shoe form, with a distance of nearly five miles between the 
extreme points. In this range is formed a series of grotto te mples, 
some of two and even three stories in height, partly in juxta-position 
with each other, and partly separated by intervals, which, in their 
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turn, are filled with a number of smaller temples—and the whole 
ornamented with innumerable reliefs, many of which have suffered 
from the effects of time. and not a few from the hands of wanton vi- 
olence. It is difficult to determine which is the principal of all these, 
but the largest is that called the temple of Kai-lasa. Ali that is 
great, splendid and ornamental in architecture above ground, is here 
also seen beneath it,—peristyles, staircases, bridges, chapels, col- 
umns, porticos, obelisks, colossal statues, and reliefs, sculptured on 
almost all the walls, representing Hindoo deities and their fabulous 
history. Nor must we omit to mention the imposing effect produced 
by a row of enormous elephants, who seem to bear up the superin- 
cumbent weight of the temple. In an open court to which we arrive 
through the grand entrance, stands, within the grotto itself, a second 
temple—the whole mass of rock which has been suffered to remain 
having been hewn into a pyramidal form as a pagoda. Of this 
wonderful structure the variety, richness and skill displayed in the 
ornaments, surpass all description.” 


The Hindoo architecture is not, however, of this species 
alone; but contains, also, specimens of pyramidal temples. 
The outside of the rock was elaborately fashioned into splen- 
did monuments. Of this kind are the “Seven Pagodas” at 
Mavalipuram, on the Coromandel coast, occupying a dis- 
tinguished place in the scale of human skill and ingenuity. 
They are, however, in an unfinished state and exhibit man- 
ifest proofs of having been interrupted by some terrible con- 
vulsion of nature. All recollection of the time of the ca- 
tastrophe is, however, lost; which is another presumption in 
favor of the high antiquity of these structures. 


“The ruins of Mavalipuram do not merely consist of a few sub- 
terranean temples, but the whole has the appearance of a royal town 
almost completely hewn out of the rock. A large, and probably the 
most considerable portion appears to have been swallowed up by the 
sea: but a few miles inland are seen, on the summits of a rocky hill, 
a vast collection of grottos, halls, apartments, and other buildings 
all worked in the solid rock. Not all of these, however, are temples, 
for, among other structures, we meet with one supported by rows of 
pillars, which seems to have been a place of accommodation for tra- 
vellers—in another part of the hill is a kind of circle formed out of 
the solid rock, and which some imagine to represent a king’s throne. 
Besides these excavations, there are other remains of architectural 
works, consisting of mossy walls formed of hewn stone, immense 
blocksfof which are piled one above the other, similar to those build- 
ings termed Cyclopean.” 


From these descriptions it is apparent that the nations pos- 
sessing all the materials necessary for such enterprizes, at 
hand, have carried the art of excavating grottos to a higher 
degree of perfection than any other people. These are to 
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be found only in certain portions of the country and seem 
never to have been used either as the common habitations of 
the living or the cemeteries of the de ad. 

On the topic of the “high antiquity” of Hindoo civilization 
further evidence is obtained from the inscribed pillars and 
tablets of this region. Those inscriptions which have been 
translated commemorate events of public and private con- 
cernment—none of them, however, reach far beyond the 
birth of Christ, and some of them are of as late date as the 
middle ages. At Monghir in Bengal was found a copper 
tablet with an insc ription dated about the 23d year B. C., 
recording the generosity of acertain Hindoo warrior. <Ano- 
ther much older sit is suppose -d,but without date, has also been 
found. In general the inscriptions are in pure Sanscrit, 
which the Hindoos te rm the language of the gods—as all their 
religious works are written in it. Although these furnish in 
themselves no proof of high antiquity, yet in conjunction 
with other matters they lead to very important conclusions 
on that point. Inno country of Asia was the art of writing 
in such common use as in India—and all the specimens are 
inSanscrit. The popular dialect of the Sanscrit, the Basha, 
seems never to have been employed in writing. In later 
times, therefore, there was, as in every other country, two 
languages, the written and the spoken, the latter less pure 
than the former, and confined to those whose manners and 
attainments, would, in modern Europe, place them among the 
vulgar. At the same time the Sanscrit—the classical form 
of the language—was the spoken language of the refined 
inhabitant of cities and the polished suitor for royal favor. 
All the dialects of India are derived from, and are corrup- 
tions of this tongue—a fact which goes far to prove its 
antiquity. In what age the Sanscrit was a living spoken 
language—the mark of refinement and of courtly gentility— 
is uncertain. Sir Wm. Jones has named as the most brilliant 
period of its history, the century preceding our era. But 
later enquiries have induced orientalists to place the Augus- 
tan age of Sanscrit at a much more early but indefinite 
date. The argument in favor of the latter opinion is drawn 
ina great degree from the Vedas or Hindoo sacred books— 
their bible. The only copy of this work in Europe, is 
deposited in the British Museum, and consists of eleven folio 
volumes in manuscript. These contain the principles of 
Hindoo religion, laws and institutions. They are the indis- 
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pensable requisite of the Brahmin caste and prescribe to it 
their religious and ceremonial observances. Its precepts 
must therefore bave existed at least orally before the estab- 
lishment of that caste. It would be as reasonable to suppose 
that the doctrines of the bible were promulgated after the 
institution of the Christian priesthood as those of the Vidas 
after that of the Brahminical priesthood. 'They must there- 
fore have existed before the Brahmins whom Alexander 
(350 B. C.) found an organized and important body. Even 
Sir Wm. Jones has attributed one of the books of the Vedas 
to the year 1580 before the Christianera. Doubtless as they 
consist chiefly of prayers, hymns and prescribed ceremonies, 
they existed long, in an oral form. Hindoo tradition con- 
curs with this conjecture and attributes their collection to 
Vyasa, whose age reaches into the fabulous periods. Indeed 
as they consist of separate pieces to which often the names 
of the supposed authors are appended, many years must 
have intervened between the dates of their composition— 
perhaps a greater length of time than between the books of 
our old testaments.. Nothing certain can, however, be said 
on this topic---all is conjectural. They are certainly, how- 
ever, of very ancient origin, and perhaps may have been 
precedent to the commencement of European civilization. 

The Sanscrit, now a dead language, we have remarked is 
the parent of all the dialects of India. Its preservation asa 
written language is manifestly owing to the fact that the 
doctrines and prayers peculiar to the Hindoo worship are 
preserved in it. The necessity under which the entire priest- 
hood is to learn it, has perpetuated a knowledge of it to the 
present time. Without the support derived from the insti- 
tutions of religion, which are usually preserved in the more 
ancient tongue, it would have long since become unintelligi- 
ble. A very similar fate thre atened the Latin previous to the 
revival of learning. The modern western languages are all 
its offspring. These dialects or corruptions ‘of the Latin 
were all cultivated independently of their parent stock, and 
without regard to its preservation. But the Latin kept and 
still keeps its ground as the organ of public prayer, and in 
former times was the only language i in which the Scriptures 
were read. For a long pe riod of time, only the priests 
understood it, and but for two circumstances it would have 
become a sacred language, intelligible only to that order. 
These were the revival of classic literature in Italy in the 
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fourteenth century by a combinationof fortuitous circumstan- 
ces which spread among the laity aknowledge of the Latin,and 
made it as it were an universal language wherein the intelli- 
gent classes of every country might inter-communicate; and 
secondly, the Reformation which gave the Bible to the vulgar. 

The influence of commerce upon civilization has always 
been so great, that the consideration of the one generally 
itucludes the other. In India, this is true in its fullest extent, 
For their most ancient poetical works represent them as a 
commercial people. ‘Their merchants are mentioned with a 
respect which was never felt for the class by the western 
nations during the periods of their greatest refinement—and 
their laws fixed them in a very high and honorable rank. 
The articles of commerce consisted of these valuable pro- 
ductions—spices, pearls, precious stones, and particularly 
rice, which were the objects of desire to all those nations to 
the westward who had entered upon the path of improve- 
ment. In return, they received precious metals and the 
various exports of other countries. The following is a des- 
cription from the Ramayana, an Hindoo epic, of a great 
city: 

“It was filled with merchants and artificers of all kinds; gold, 
precious stones, and jewels were there found in abundance. Every 
one wore costly garments, bracelets and necklaces.” 


And in another passage describing the mourning which 
took place upon the death of a king, the poet says: 

“The tables for the sacrificial offerings are empty ; the shops where 
they sold garlands are closed, and the bankers and merchants do not 
show themselves as usual.” 


Making every allowance for poetical amplification, these 
descriptions give us the Hindoo idea of a rich and pros- 
perous city. The character of the merchandize indicates 
the wants of the people—and therefore their improvement. 
Moreover the abundance of gold and jewels mentioned by 
the poet and which anciently was the envy of the world, 
proves the extensiveness of their foreign commerce. The 
poet also describes a nuptial present, which consisted of a 
large measure of gold pieces and also a quantity of bullion. 
It is clear, therefore, that at the time of the composition of 
this poem, the Ramayana, which was intended to celebrate 
the warlike glory of the divine Rama—the Hindoo Achilles--- 
the people of India were wealthy, numerous and _ refined. 
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The precise date of its composition, like that of the Vedas, 
cannot be fixed, but it undoubtedly existed long previous to 
the Macedonian invasion. In all probability, the composition 
of this poem concurred in date with the most classic epoch 
of the Sanscrit. 

The Hindoos claim to have been exempt from hostile inva- 
sion from the time of Bacchus to that of Alexander. This 
tradition means probably no more than that for a very long 
time previous to the Macedonian expedition they had been 
free from foreign contro] and had lived in undisturbed peace. 
At this time India was the seat of splendid cities and pow- 
erful kingdoms. Diodorus Siculus who embodies in his 
works the accounts of the Greeks, relates that the Macedo- 
nians were opposed on the banks of the Ganges by an army 
of 20,000 cavalry, 2,000 armed chariots and a large number 
of elephants. Supposing some exaggeration, enough re- 
mains to indicate the existence of a very dense population ; 
and the long continued peace in which the country had 
existed from a time so distant that it was fixed in the fabulous 
ages, renders it probable that population would swell to its 
extreme height. 

The next period in Hindoo civilization which it is impor- 
tant to view, is the interval between the 6th and 12th cen- 
turies of the Christian era—and we propose to do it through 
the medium of Ceylon. From the earliest times this island 
has been celebrated for its trade with India, Persia and 
Ethiopia. Nearchus, Arrian, Pliny, and Ptolemy the geogra- 
pher, all mention her commercial importance. Subsequently 
its trade was carried on by merchants from Arabia and 
Malabar. But her greatest commercial prosperity commen- 
ced in the 6th century, when certain Mahommedan mer- 
chants flying from religious persecution,emigrated toCeylon. 
They settle din the northern part of the island, where they 
founded eight colonies which became afterwards great and 
flourishing cities. Their trade extended on the one side into 
Egypt, Arabia, Persia and India, and on the other into the 
Uiua-Gangetic countries—China and the intervening is- 
lands. In the 12th centur y, Ceylon had become the rendez- 
vous of the merchant princes of the Indian world. 

“Their ample ware-houses were then filled with the most valuable 
productions of Ceylon, and the neighboring countries ; such as rice 


from Trincomalee; purple dye from Jafna; shells and pearls from 
Cudramallé ; areca nuts and betel from Putlam ; cinnamon and pre- 
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cious stones from Columbo ; cocoa nut oil from Barberin; and ivory 
from Point de Galle: all this, however, was nothing compared to the 
merchandize procured from foreign countries.” 


It is not known whether accident or choice caused the 
Mahommedan emigrants of the 6th century to select the 
northern part of the island for their residence. But in all 
probability, the latter, for that side is peculiarly adapted for 
the foundation of prosperous colonies. The sea abounds in 
pearls, and the strait between the island and the main is full 
of shoals, intersected, however, with channels sufficiently 
wide and deep to admit a vessel of moderate size, and yet 
easy to be defended against the attacks of pirates. Besides 
the harbor of Trincomalee is reputed even now to be the 
best in India. The coast is fertile and produces naturally an 
abundance of rice, which was held anciently in no less estima- 
tion than in modern times. It is not, therefore, surprising, that 
this portion of the island being the best adapted to the pur- 
poses of navigation and commeree, as well as the cultivation 
of rice, should have been the most densely populated. Here 
are still found the remains of onee flourishing cities, temples, 
and structures of every kind—unot the least remarkable is an 
artificial reservoir called by the natives the Giant's Tank. 
It is estimated by Sir Alexander Johnson to be of capacity 
amply sufficient for the irrigation of land producing forty 
millions of pounds of rice. 

“Its circumference by actual measurement is about eighteen miles. 
The dam laid across the river Arissa to divert the stream into it, 
is constructed with stones of seven and eight feet in length, by four 
in breadth, and from two to three feet in thickness—its length is six 
hundred feet—its breadth from 40 to 60 feet, and its height from 8 to 
12 feet. Not less surprising are the works construc ted around the 
Lake of Candelly about 16 miles from Trincomalee. This lake or 
tank, which is nearly 15 miles in circumference, is embanked in seve- 
ral places with huge stones, each from 12 to 14 feet long, and of pro- 
portionate breadth and thickness. That part of this majestic work 
ado J deserves attention, where by means of a bank 150 feet 
yroad at the base, and 30 at the top, two hills are joined, and a lake to 
enclose the waters is formed.” 


The proximity of Ceylon to the main land, makes it certain 
that its civilization, if not entirely derived from, was certainly 
shared with India. Our knowledge of both is derived from 
the same sources, and the facts communicated by different 
authors concerning both, correspond in many respects, show- 
ing that their religion—their manners—their laws and insti- 
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tutions, have all the same origin. The inhabitants of the 
main and the island in fact differ scarcely more than what 
might be expected between tribes of the same people. The 
connection between Singhalese and Hindoo civilization is 
demonstrated also by the existence in Ceylon of many of 
those rock temples which constitute the peculiarity of Hindoo 
architecture. The largest structure of this character is found 
in the southern part of the island, near to Damboulou. Its 
dimensions are one hundred and ninety feet in length, nine- 
ty feet in breadth, and forty-five in height. There are several 
smaller ones adjacent to the former. Among the sculptures 
is a recumbent statue of a god of thirty feet in length, 
which is surrounded with a numerous suite of smaller statues, 
in different attitudes. All of these temples are dedicated to 
the worship of Buddha, whose religion, as we have already 
reinarked, prevails almost exclusively in Ceylon. ‘Tradition 
relates that at a very early period, {udia was distracted with 
areligious feud between the followers of Brahma and those 
of Biddha, which terminated in the expulsion of the latter, 
and their flight to Uitra-Gangetic India and Ceylon. If this 
tradition is true, which in all probability it is, for so impor- 
tant an event in the history of the sect as its expulsion, 
would not be forgotten or forgiven by it, then our specula- 
tions upon the connection of Singhalese and Hindoo civili- 
zation are confirmed. The cause of that feud, and the most 
substantial point of difference between these two sects, seems 
to have been the rejection of the distinction of castes by the 
Buddhist. This difference struck at the existence of the 
supreme political power of the Brahman—the older order of 
priesthood. The Buddhist resembled some monk fed by 
charity and inhabiting the mansion erected by piety—the 
Brahman resembled the brother of the once omnipotent po- 
litical order of Ignatius Loyola. Under such circumstances, 
and having too the contests of the Reformation in our recol- 
lection, we cannot be surprised at the violence and conse- 
quences of that Hindoo religious feud. In his flight, the 
Buddhist bore with him the arts and religion common to 
both sects, and exhibited in his new abode their common 
taste for the grotto te mple. 

Having thus shown the existence in very early times of a 
great trade between the inhabitants of Ceylon and the coun- 
tries adjoining the Mediterranean nations—and also its inti- 
mate connection with India and China~-that, in fact, it was 
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the medium of communication and trade between these wide- 
ly separated parts of Asia, we are naturally led to ask the 
question, What influence had the East on the civilization of 
Western Asia, and through it, over Europe? As we have 
remarked in the commencement of this article, the most 
learned oriental scholars differ. Future investigations may, 
perhaps, solve this important question—the past have proved 
insufficient. 

We have thus attempted to give to the general reader 
some idea of the civilization of India from remote ages to 
the 16th century. When we view its stupendous and mag- 
nificent temples and other structures—its specimens of 
sculpture which, in the language of an eye-witness, would 
be no disgrace to Canova himself—its various and ingenious 
arts—its rich foreign and domestic commerce—its litera- 
ture—in a word, its civilization, we must confirm the opinion 
of antiquity, and place the Hindoos among the most refined 
nations of former ages. It is difficult, however, to distinguish 
the minute characteristics of Hindoo civilization. The lead- 
ing trait was, and indeed now is, religion. Everything 
permanent is based upon it, and inseparable from it—its laws 
and institutions have for their object, the preservation of an 
all-powerful priesthood. Perhaps no more effectual plan for 
subduing the imaginations of men and reducing them to a 
passive obedience to the established priesthood, could have 
been devised, than the construction of those temples in which 
the pomp and splendor of art were combined with the awful 
solemnities of religion. Connected with the religion of the 
people and the political power of the priesthood, they became, 
in the eyes of the philosophic historian, a book wherein may 
be read something of the ancient history of this people---its 
first steps towards improvement---its internal dissensions and 
contests, resulting in the triumph of the priest over the sol- 
dier, mind over matter---the institution of castes---the long 
and peaceful submission of the people to a body at once the 
ministers of religion, and the possessors of all politic al pow- 
er---the enjoyment by the people of wealth, security, and all 
other physical good, but without any share in the adminis- 
tration of the public affairs of the nation. In fact, the 
priesthood is a religious aristocracy, ruling with the uncon- 
trolled authority, but without the tyranny, of an Eastern 
despot. Since the 16th century, it has been thrown continu- 
ally into collision with the nativesof Europe. This meeting 
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has brought into mortal contest, the spirits of their several 
creeds; but Christian ty has been gradually making inroads 
into the territory of Brahmanism, and its partial success is 
the certain prelude to the destruction of the influence of that 
order. To the Brahman, the present age is one of deep 
corruption, and its concommitant, adversity---his chief de 
light is to dream of those distant periods of time past, when 
his god Vishuu subdned the demons of evil, and recovered for 
his disciples the enjoyment of happiness. He lives only in 
the silent, intense hope, that the restoration of that happy 
condition may happen within his own lifetime. That event 
will re-build his decaying order, and render it rich, powerful 
and happy. 

Until the discovery of the passage around the Cape of 
Good Hope, the civilization of India was progressive. The 
natives, formed by nature in its most delicate mould, with a 
feminine softness of manners and a constitutional abhorrence 
of violence, invited oppressions. When, therefore, the road 
to the heaped-up treasures of their cities and temples was 
opened, the warlike and rapacious nations of Europe, imita- 
ting the Mahommedans, rushed in. Whether these invaders 
were at peace or war among themselves, the Indians were 
the victims of rapacity and violence. Their temples were 
plundered---their cities devastated---their religion insn|ted--- 
their country conquered. From this period, the peculiar 
civilization of India may be said to have been annihilated. 
It existed only in a state of continued warfare with another 
of more potent energy, which is always and everywhere 
victorious. From this period India has ceased to be num- 
bered among the nations of Asia; it has become one and is 
the greatest of the modern colonies of Europe. Afar off in 
a distant island, not equal in size to the smallest of her 
provinces, her mistress holds her imperial court. From being 
the first of nations, celebrated for her wisdom--her riches--- 
her refinement, she has become the bonds-woman of a nation 
which, compared with her, emerged from barbarism but 
yesterday. ‘The honor or the infamy of having conquered 
her and established the Anglo-Indian empire, is due to Rol-ert 
Lord Clive. Whether posterity will decide his successful 
career to have been honorable or infamous, we do not un- 
dertake to determine. But if ever a more healthy state of 
moral sentiment should prevail, his name will be classed 
with the Caesars and Attilas---the Timons and Napoleons--~ 
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the scourges of humanity. A better illustration and proof 
of the heinousness of the love of conquest, either for plunder 
or power, than that exhibited in the life of Lord Clive, cannot 
be cited. Another purpose more immediately connected 
with our present object, will also be subserved ; it will con- 
tinue our sketch of India to the present time. 

Lidia was at this period filled with a numerous and civili- 
zed population. Its cities were rich, large and beautiful, 
adorned with palaces and temples, excelling in grandeur all 
that their invaders had ever seen. Long after foreign rapa- 
city had done much to ruin the sources of native wealth, 
their bankers and merchants, like the Rothschilds, were the 
creditors of kingdoms. The Portuguese were the first Euro- 
peans who obtained a settlement in the country. Their 
superior skill in arms, their energy and the ability of their 
captains, soon reduced into subjection the petty princes who 
possessed the shores and islands of India. For more thana 
century they enjoyed the lucrative trade of the East, undis- 
turbed by the powerful nabobs who governed the inland 
territories, or the envious cup dity of the other European 
powers. The great wealth so rapidly accumulated by them 
at length excited the Dutch and English to attempt to par- 
ticipate in the trade. A struggle ensued which ended in the 
expulsion of the Portuguese, after a short but brilliant career, 
from their most valuable settlements. In the mean time the 
French also had obtained foot-hold in the country, and fixed 
their principal factories at Pondicherry and Chancernagore. 
These three nations were now to become rivals for the do- 
minion of India. The companies formed by them for the 
purpose only of trade, were soon the rulers of nations, em- 
ploying in their mercenary quarrels armies and fleets of the 
greatest size and force. 

Robert Clive was born on the 29:h September, 1725, in the 
county of Shropshire, England. His education was suited 
to the smallness of his paternal means.and the humble station 
in life which he was supposed to be destined t» occupy. At 
the age of 18 years, he was appointed a writer or under-clerk 
in the service of the East-India Company, and accordingly 
sailed for Madras, which he reached in the latter part of 1744. 
The length of the voyage, which had been protracted by the 
detention of the ship in the Brazils for nine months, and the 
consequent expense, left him, on his arrival in India, pen- 
nyless. His want of means---the absence of the only person 
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whom he could claim asa friend—and other disappoint- 
ments brought upon him a fit of despondency, to which he 
was naturally inclined, and, in one of its paroxysms, he at- 
tempted to comunit suicide. 


“A companion,” says Malcolm, “coming into his room in Whiter’s 
Buildings, was requested by Clive to take up a pistol and fire it out 
of the window; he did so. Clive, who _ sitting in a very gloomy 
mood, sprang up and exclaimed,—‘Well; I am reserved for some- 
thing! That pistol,’ said he to his din companion, ‘I have 
twice snapped at my own head.’ 


He continued in the employment of a clerk until the year 
1747, when he obtained an ensign’s commission in the 
army. But peace soon afterwards being made between 
France and England, he returned to his desk. His zeal— 
his gallantry, and his intelligence in the performance of his 
subaltern duties, had, however, already attracted the atten- 
tion and won him the favor of his superior officers. The 
recommencement of the war, shortly af.erwards, opened the 
way to that splendid military career which he so successfully 
pursued. An expedition had been planned against the re‘gn- 
ing nabobs of Tanjore, and the forces placed under the com- 
mand of Major Lawrence, then the most distinguished offi- 
cerin the Company's service. Clive was appointed a lieu- 
tenant: his first military feat was to obtain, by his own so- 
licitation, the perilous honor of leading the storming party 
against the Fort Devecotta, a strong and important post. 
The party, consisting of thirty men, were all killed with the 
exception of three privates and Clive, at the first attack. 
Major Lawrence, seeing what had occurred, advanced at 
the head of his European troops, and carried the fort by as- 
sault. His gallant conduct on this occasion, as well as the 
ability displayed throughout the campaign, so favorably im- 
pressed his commanding officer, that he was frequently en- 
trusted with separate and important commands. That ex- 
perienced soldier very early discovered the extraordinary 
qualities of Clive, which he fostered with a care reflecting 
the highest honor upon his own character. ‘The dissensions 
which had existed between the native princes before the 
Europeans obtained any contro!, were soon perverted by 
the latter to their own frofit. Instead of confining them- 
Selves to trade and the acquisiticn of wealth by legitimate 
means, they began to covet the possession of power as the 
speediest mode of obtaining riches. Native feuds were ex- 
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acerbated—viceroys were instigated to revolt—and these 
again excited to make war upon each other—until at length 
the Emperor of Delhi, the sovereign of India, whose agents 
the viceroys were, fell into contempt, and his empire was 
reduced to astate of anarchy. Amidst these distractions, 
the native chiefs anxiously sought the aid of the Europeans, 
and to purchase it, for it could be obtained only for money, 
they extorted immense sums from their subjects, to the great 
impoverishment of their kingdoms. Nothing but their mu- 
tual rancorous hostility, fostered by foreign arts, could have 
blinded them to the fatal catastrophe which must follow such 
a course of policy. The swords that they hired to serve 
them, soon became their masters. And, unfortunately for 
India, the very dissensions which the Europeans, with fatal 
industry had excited, gave them a plausible excuse for in- 
terference. 

“It was, undoubtedly, good policy in the English to abstain from 
all interference with the native States. It must have been obvious, 
that from the moment they left the limits of their factories, they would 
be involved beyond the possibility of retreat; and that the conse- 
quence of the course of policy in which they engaged could be no 
further foreseen than that it was opposed to all those principles of 
commercial pursuit upon which their establishments were founded. 
With such a prospect, nothing could justify the authorities in India 
in the part they acted, but proof that it was one to which they were 
compelled in order to prevent positive ruin, and to support the honor 
and interests of their country against a powerful enemy.” 


One of the first important political events in which the 
English were engaged, grew out of the war in the dominion 
of the Nabob of Arcot. The territory of Arcot is commonly 
known as the Lower Carnatic, and extends along the coast 
in a northerly direction from Cape Comerin, a distance of 
500 miles. It is bounded on the East by the Ghauts moun- 
tains, which separates it from the provinces of Hyderabad 
and Mysore. This war had its origin in family strife, which 
was increased on the on2 side, by the aid of the French, 
and, on the other, by that of the English. Such, at length, 
became the unhappy condition of the country, that the vice- 
roy of the Deckan was compelled to advance to the capital 
of Arcot to suppress the disturbances. This old and cele- 
brated prince, Nizam-ul-Mulk, is said to have been shocked 
at the state of anarchy in which he found the fine country 
he now, for the first time, visited. Every officer who had 
been trusted with a petty government, was introduced as a 
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this day-eighteen nabobs where there should it one; 

s the next fellow who comes with that title.’ The 
settlement of the Camatic was thus made ; and the govern- 


ment of it, after'the death of a‘young son of theformer na+ 
bob, was given to his guardian, Auwar-er-Deen. s 


The French had, at that time,in India La Bourdonnaisy 


as commander of their fleets, and | vernor of their 
settlements on the Coromandel pars eng astern for 
France these two officers were at variance, and-their di 
and want of concert, gave the Knglish the opportunity to 
retrieve the almost fatal defeats which they had in 
1746, both by sea and land. In this year Madras had been 
eaptured from the English by Bourdonnais, but he agreed 
to restore it payment of a ransom. But Dupleix; a 
soon as onnais sailed with his fleet fronythecoast, 
fused to pérform the agreement, ‘This officer” 
the plan of redweing all India wnder the powerof 
His ardent and comprehensive genius determined | 
undertake the gigantic plan suggested by his ambition 
establishment of « Gallo-Indien Empire. He saw that 
uniting with the native powers he could commend an un- 
exhausted apply of men, deficient in none of the elements 
of soldiers, and who, under European pain yo 
diseipline, could defeat with ease, the largest bodies of 

tern ed troops. Dupleix had this a age over his 
contemporary and rival officers,—his wife been edu- 
cated i ‘aap oy and spoke fluently the ee lan- 
guage. By this means she had procured am imtroduction 
into the family of one of the native prinees, and, through 
her, Dupléix corresponded and formed allianees with them. 
Fr the Jesuits, who had traversed —a India, had 
acquired’ @ great deal more information t ot 
by chal lasopeans, and which. was of inesti vadvan- 
tage to the French intriguant. It was a partef his plan to 
tetain Madras, notwithstanding the «creement of La Bour- 
donnais. Fora long time he succecd:d in the na- 
bob neutral, by the promise to surrender to him the posses- 
sion of that settlement. Finally the nabob 
objeet of the Frenchman, advanced to Madras, it 
tention of taking possession of it, but was soon dri 
Dupleix thereupon determined to besiege Fort St. Davi 
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in importance the second settlement of the English on the 
eoast of Coromandel. This produced an alliance between 
the nabob, enraged by his late defeat, and the English, whose 
continuance in India was rendered doubtful by the supre- 
macy of the French. The attempt on Fort St. David fail- 
ed, and peace was soon afterwards, in 1748, concluded be- 
tween the mother countries. But the trading companies in 
the East, by joining in the wars of the native princes, con- 
tinued it, without intermission. With this purpose the 
English had made an attack, as we have already mentioned, 
upon Fort Devecotta—their success in this expedition turned 
the tide of conquest which finally reduced all India. Such 
was the hatred now entertained by the Europeans against 
each other—a hatred which was the more bitter by reason of 
its base cause—their desire to possess the exclusive right to 
plunder India—that every pretence was seized upon to ex- 
euse or justify their interference in native wars. ‘The pre- 
tence now urged on the part of the French was the claim 
of Chunda Saib to the throne of the Carnatic. This prince 
was a soldier of tried courage and generous disposition, but 
was at this period a prisoner of war among the Mahrattas, 
Dupleix ransomed him, and thus secured his co-operation. 
Chunda Saib immediately upon his release proceeded to join 
Muzuffer Jung, the grand-son of Nizam-ul-Muck, who had 
entered the lists to contend for the government of the Deck- 
an. These two chiefs united their forees, and advanced 
towards Amboor, where they defeated and slew the reigning 
nabob, Anwar-er-Deen. Upon hisdeath Mahommed Ali his 
son, took refuge among the English; but was seon summon- 
ed by Nazir Jung, the successor and son of the former vice- 
roy, Nizam-ul-Muck, to join his standard. The English 
were also requested to aid him with their forces, upon a pro- 
mise of tract of territory near Madras. After some affecta 
tion of unwillingness to interfere in native quarrels, for they 
had already aided a pretender to the throne of T'anjore, they 
entered into the alliance. But the time for their open ¢o- 
operation was postponed until they re-obtained possession of 
Madras from the French—which, by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, the latter had agreed to surrender at a period not 
very distant. In due season this post was delivered up. 
The English then entered warmly into the contest now 
waging between Nazir Jung on the one side, and the French, 
Muzuffer Jung and Chunda Saib on the other. The two 
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armies faced each other near Pondicherry, and after a se- 
vere cannonade, the French corps was suddenly disorgan- 
ized by the resignation of not less than thirteen officers. 
This disgraceful conduct compelled the French and their 
allies to retreat in confusion—and Muzuffer Jung finding 
all his hopes defeated, surrendered himself to his uncle, Na- 
zir Jung, who immediately threw him into prison. The 
war appeared thus to be terminated, when the English hav- 
ing been refused, by their late ally, the price of their assis- 
tance, withdrew their forces and left him at the mercy of his 
enemies. The French having, in the meantime, recovered 
their organization gained a succession of brilliant victories 
over their late foe, and reduced him to the necessity of open- 
ing a correspondence with Dupleix. This able man while 
carrying On a negociation with the nabob, had also attempt- 
ed the fidelity of some of his principal attendants. For va- 
rious reasons they conspired to assassinate the nabob and 
betray the army into the hands of the French governor. 
Upon the very day when the treaty was signed the conspi- 
rators summoned the French to advance, and as the unsus- 
pecting chief rode along the lines, exciting his soldiers to 
action, he was pierced by two balls, fom the carbines of his 
chiefs. The imprisoned Muzuffer Jung was immediately 
released and elevated to the throne of the Deckan. Dupleix 
was rewarded with a large share of the treasures of the late 
viceroy, and appointed governor over all the countries south 
of the Kistna. The French were now the strongest Euro- 
pean power in India, and threatened the entire expulsion of 
the English—A. D. 1750. 

Clive was about this time appointed commissary for sup- 
plying the European troops with provisions. In the course 
of his duty he was ordered to Trinchinopoly, which he 
reached with great difficulty, on account of the French 
troops, who had occupied many posts around that place. 
On his return to Fort St. Davids, he drew such a picture of 
the situation of the garrison, that the governor was satisfied 
that the cause of Mahommed Ali, which was in truth their 
own, could only be sustained by some vigorous effort. Clive, 
who had previously been promoted to a captaincy, suggested 
that as Chunda Saib had drawn almost all his forces to invest 
Trinchinopoly, an attack should be made upon Arcot, his 
capital. The plan was adopted, and Clive appointed to 
command the forces intended for the expedition, consisting 
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of 300 natives and 200 Europeans, with three field pieces. 
This handful of men, commanded by eight officers, six of 
whom had never been in action, and four, of these six, 
young clerks who volunteered for the expedition, set out on 
the 26th of August, and on the 31st reached within ten miles 
of Arcot, which the »y learned was garrisoned with 1100 men. 
The enemy’s spies had discovered them marching, with great 
unconcern, through a violent storm of thunder, lightning 
and rain. This report gave the garrison so high an opinion 
of the courage of the enemy, that they abandoned the fort 
and fled. Ina few hours afterwards the English entered 
the city, which was without walls or other defences, and 
took possession of the fort, to the admiration and wonder of 
100,000 spectators. The intelligence had no sooner reached 
Chunda Saib than he despatched a strong force to retake it. 
Clive, in the meantime, had made every preparation to sus- 
tain a siege. ‘The enemy finally commenced his operations 
with an army of 10,000 native troops, who had been rapidly 
collected from all quarters, and 150 Europeans, whilst the 
garrison only amounted to 200 natives, and 120 English. 
The good fortune of Clive did not desert him on this im- 
portant occasion, and his scheme succeeded beyond his most 
sanguine expectations. The enemy was finally compelled 
to abandon the attempt to retake the fort, and retired with 
precipitation. 

“Thus,” says Orme, an eye witness, “ended this siege, maintained 
fifty days under every disadvantage of situation and force, by a hand- 
ful of men in their first campaign, with a spirit worthy of the most 
veteran troops, and conducted by their young commander with inde- 
fatigable activity, unshaken constancy, and undaunted courage ; and 
notwithstanding he had, at this time, neither read books nor conversed 
with men capable of giving him much instruction in the military art, 
all the resources which he employed in the defence of Arcot were 
such as are dictated by the best masters in the science of war.” 

The great sensation produced among the natives, by this 
extraordinary enterprise of Clive, was very skillfully em- 
ployed by him in achieving further conquests. Having re- 
ceived an increase of forces from St. Davids he took another 
fort, and, by a forced march, surprised a superior body of 
French and natives and defeated them. 'The military chest 
containing 100,000 rupees fell into his hands, and were use- 
fully e mploy ed to effect his purposes. Clive then proceeded 
to invest convejeram, of which the French had made a post, | 
but they became alarmed and abandoned the place during 
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the night. After destroying the defences of this post he 
proceeded himself to Fort St. Davids to report the details 
of his success, and to suggest further operations. 

In the beginning of the ensuing year Clive was) again 
called upon to lead a force intended to check Chunda Saib, 
who had laid waste the territory of Mahommed Ali, and 
plundered the English settlement at Peonamalee. On his 
approach the enemy retired, but he succeeded, by forced 
marches, in overtaking and defeating them at Coverspak, 
with great loss to their allies the French. The successes of 
Clive had thus destroyed the French supremacy in this part 
of India, and established that of the English. 'Trinchino- 
poly had been released from siege. Samiaveram was saved 
-y the garrison of Chingliput surrendered with the honors 
of war. 


“It would be difficult to find an example in any regular army of one 
so young, and of such a subordinate rank as Clive, having crowded 
into the short space of two years such a series of successful enterpri- 
ses. Hewas not more than 27 years of age, and had only within the 
last two years been premoted to the rank of captain. After being 
distinguished on several occasions by the most resolute valor, he had 
displayed at Arcot and during the operations which fellowed that 
memorable seige, all the superior qualities of a military leader. In 
the wisdom with which he planned, and the ability and gallantry with 
which he executed, those operations which contributed to the defeat 
and capture of the French at Seringham, he evinced a calmness of 
courage, a clearness of judgment and a decision of spirit which gave 
confidence to his own force and struck terror into that of the enemy. 
And in his last expedition against Cevsloreg and Chingliput, he 
showed that where real military talent exists in the leader, there is no 
description of troops with which he may not command success; he 
can frame the machine, at the moment, to his purpose, while the ordi- 
nary man of routine can only employ it when prepared.to his hands, 

“It is not in the use of cntiderr means that genius appears to the 
most advantage. It has its amplest range and its noblest triumphs 
where it labors amidst new and untried objects, and converts thent to 
purposes for which they had always been judged incompetent. And 
no commander of modern times saw more clearly, seized more pow- 
erfully or used more successfully than Clive the various and 9 
discordant materials placed within his reach. Even at this early 
period of his career he diffused his own spirit around him. The 
troops under his direction, however despirited before, believed that 
they were destined to victory and glory; and that victory and glory 
did invariably attend them was owing te his genius alone.” 


The fatigues of war and the climate had by this time, 
A. D. 1752, entirely broken the health of Clive; and he 
determined, therefore, to re-visit England. The occasion 
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too was suitable, as the dangers lately impending over the 
Company had been dispelled. On his arrival, he received 
all those marks of attention which are usually paid to the 
fortunate soldier. But he was not allowed long to enjoy 
them, for events had unexpectedly occurred which induced 
the directors of the Company to order him immediately back 
to India. Before his departure, although only a captain in 
the Company’s service, he was presented, through the influ- 
ence of the directors, with the commission of a lieutenant- 
colonel in the regular army. Besides, he was appointed by 
the Company, governor of fort St. Davids. 

On the 20th June, 1756, he took possession of his govern: 
ment, and, by a strange coincidence, on the same day the 
nabob of Bengal captured Calcutta. This event caused the 
Council to summon Clive to succeed General Laurence, 
whose health was infirm, in the command of the expedition 
destined to re-take that place. The dreadful tragedy of the 
Black Hole of Calcutta had excited the most intense rage and 
desire of revenge inthe breasts of the English. Every effort 
was used to raise and despatch a force sufficient not only to 
regain the place, but to execute vengeance upon the cruel 
nabob. Mills does not acquiesce in the indignation of Orme 
and other writers. He attributes the confinement of the 
English prisoners,and their consequent death, to the example 
of their own officers who had used the same dungeon, known 
as the Black Hole, for the same purpose. It seems that the 
town contained no other secure place for the incarceration of 
prisoners. ‘The Council, however, embraced the opportu- 
nity offered---Clive re-took Calcutta without difficulty, and 
in the midst of the alarm, proceeded to make other new 
conquests. The capture of Hooghley, an important post, in 
which the English found great booty, so enraged the nabob 
that he advanced in person with a strong army into the vi- 
cinity of Calcutta. Negotiations were commenced between 
them, but the extravagant terms of peace proposed by the 
English disgusted the nabob. He, therefore, took possession 
of the town with a part of his troops and held the rest in 
camp, without its suburbs. Although the English numbered 
only 1350 Europeans and 800 natives, while the nabob had 
an army of 40,000 men, Clive determined, as the nabob 
would not submit to the terms proposed, to surprise his 
camp. The attempt was made, and although not with com- 
plete success, the nabob withdrew from the town and 
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encamped in the open plain. Overtures for peace were 
then again opened, and on 9th February a treaty was signed 
by which Calcutta was abandoned to the English—the ex- 
penses of the war agreed to be paid, and an offensive and 
defensive alliance formed between them. 

We have now reached the period when commenced the 
intrigues which resulted in the battie of Plassey, the greatest 
that had then been fought in India. After the late successes 
of Clive, the extent of his views seems to have increased. 
The late war had been commenced by the nabob on the 
ground, that the English had obtained the right to have a 
factory in Calcutta, but not to fortify that place and make it 
the point upon which the conquest of India might be based. 
This was the fact; but the superior skill of the Europeans 
enabled them to maintain their usurpations, The first sub- 
ject of consideration after the re-capture of Calcutta, was a 
plan to attack the French settlement of Chandernagore. 
Application was made to the nabob, who was induced to 
believe that his wishes would be consulted, for permission to 
make the attempt, but this he positively refused. A corres- 
pondence ensued, which failed to convince the nabob that it 
was his interest to allow the English to attack the French. 
At length Admiral Watson, who acted in conjunction with 
Clive, wrote a violent and threatening letter to the nabob, 
who was so alarmed that he gave a verbal consent to the 
execution of the plan. But immediately afterwards he wrote 
a letter retracting his assent, and sent an agent for the pur- 
pose of mediating between the French and English. The 
English had, however, seized upon the extorted verbal assent 
of the nabob, and events were no longer dependant upon his 
determination. Chandernagore was soon taken, and, as 
Clive anticipated, the jealousy and alarm of the nabob were 
increased. “If you attack Chandernagore,” says he, “you 
cannot stop there—you must go farther. Having estab- 
lished yourself by force aud not by the consent of the 
nabob, he by force will endeavor to drive you out again.” 
To go further was to drive the French out of India. The 
nabob defeated by the English and subjected to hard terms— 
forced to assent to the attack of Chandernagore—treated 
with suspicion and contempt, naturally allied himself to their 
enemies. Unfortunately for him, there were traitors among 
his attendants who betrayed his councils and sent copies of 
his letters, to his enemies. The principal of them were 
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Omichund was not named, the other ous in which he 
was to receive £20,009 ; and at the same.t 
bally that he should have £10,000 more 
of the nabob. This deceit effected its purpose, 
conspiracy remained undiscovered. ‘On the 12th June, 
Clive set out on the expedition on the 22d, ed | 
and on the 23d the battle was fought and t 
defeated.—*During the warmest part dest we ob- 
served,” says Clive in his letter to the large body 
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day was elevated by Clive to the throne. In payment of 
the services of the English, he confirmed all the privileges 
granted by former rulers—expelled the French and delivered 
up their factories—gave the Company presents valued at 
£1,500,000, and the revenues of a territory valued at 
£100,000 per annum, besides various monopolies which 
were of immense value. Nor was Clive without a full 
share of the spoil ; this revolution gave him a mass of wealth 
which excited envy at the moment, and was afterwards a 
ground of reproach and accusation. He acknowledged 
before the committee of the House of Commons in 1773, 
that he had received more than £100,000 after the battle of 
Plassey, and said he, 

“*When I recollect entering the nabob’s treasury at Moorshedabad 
with heaps of gold and silver to the right and left, and these crowned 
with jewels,’ striking his hand violently against his head, ‘by God at 
this moment do | stand astonished at my own moderation,” 


The fictitions treaty with Omichund had been signed by 
Clive, and required also the signature of his co-adjutor, 
Admiral Watson. This officer, however, refused to abet in 
the perpetration of so infamous a fraud, but as without his 
signature Ormichund would have been alarmed, Clive under- 
took to sign his name. Malcolm attempts to excuse this act 
by reasons of state, and the assumed incapability of Clive 
todo adishonorable act. But the simple fact is that he used 
Admiral Watson’s name against his consent, to delude a man 
who trusted to his honor. Omichund, after the accomplish- 
ment of the revolution, was refused the sum promised, or 
any partofit. When the communication was made to him, 


“He was,” Mr. Orme states, “overwhelmed by it at the moment, 
fainted on the spot, was carried home and evinced symptoms of a 
disturbed reason; and subsequently went upon a pilgrimage to a 
holy Hindoo shrine near Muddha, whence he returned in a state of 
idiotism from which he never recovered.” 


Thus ended a revolution which was eflected by treachery, 
extortion, fraud and violence. It established the supremacy 
of the English in India, and gave them a colony yielding 
annually the revenue of a great kingdom. If the immen- 
sity of the prize could justify the perpetration of crime, then 
are they altogether exculpated. But the historian of India 
has pronounced upon Clive a judgment equally deserved by 
his country — 
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“Clive was a person to whom deception when it suited his purpose 
never gave a pang. 

It was not long before Meer Jaffier, the new nabob, was 
found totally incompetent to answer the purposes for which 
he was elevated to the throne. He was a mere soldier, 
unskilled in the first rudiments of state craft, and too much 
influenced by his son and brother. These set to work dili- 
gently to plunder the wealthy Hindoos, who were the chief 
ministers of the finances of Bengal. ‘This course soon pro- 
duced dissatisfaction, and, finally, many went with large 
bodies of their followers and joined the French in the pro- 
vince of Oude. Clive receiving information of these rebel- 
lions, immediately marched to the assistance of the nabob, 
and finally succeeded in quelling them and restoring peace 
without bloodshed. The weight of his obligations to the 
English, by which he was reduced to the condition of a 
mere toy in their hands, began now to oppress the nabob. 
His officers and attendants no longer received bribes and 
presents from the English for aiding them in their intrigues 
or mercantile employments. His nobles and princes were 
no longer approached with humble servility, and were now 
become dependants upon the favor of their former suppli- 
cants. The Hindoos, with their characteristic prudence, now 
directed their attention to cultivate the English officers, and 
bestowed upon them the rich gifts with which they had 
previously bought protection from the native chiefs, and, 
above all, the nabob himself, for the first time, exhibited to 
his countrymen the humiliating spectac!e of a proud Ma- 
hommedan sovereign degraded into the dependant of a body 
of traders. 

Clive had foreseen this state of affairs, and endeavored to 
unite the interests of some of the leading persons with his 
own, in order to prevent the undoing of all his intrigues and 
struggles. The maintenance of these connections required 
him to foster divisions among those whose union would have 
resulted in the destruction of the English. On the other 
hand, it produced constant intrigues and rebellions against 
the new rulers, affording at the same time an opportunity to 
the English to extend their power and ruin thcir adversaries. 
So long as the natives were alarmed and arrayed against 
each other, they willingly confederated with the English, 

“But when this dream of self-delusion was dispelled, when they 
found that they themselves had been made the instruments of sub- 
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verting the race to which they belonged, and that their power was 
now controlled by the very persons by whom it had been so recently 
established, it became natural for them and for all whose fame and 
fortune were associated with them, to seek through every means 
emancipation from such humiliating thraldom.” 


Fully aware that such motives and feelings actuated Meer 
Jaffier, and knowing that his support was essential to the 
preservation of that prince, Clive used every art to render 
his condition tolerable. In this he succeeded for a time. 

In the meanwhile Clive was appointed governor of Bengal, 
which required his presence. During his absence from his 
former government, the French, under Count Lully, landed 
in strong force, took many places, and finally captured fort 
St. Davids, almost without resistance. Ina letter dated 14th 
August, 1757, to Mr. Pigot, Clive says, 

“I cannot express to you my resentment and concern at the infa- 
mous surrender of St. David.” 

The French, having a great superiority of forces, contin- 
ued to push their success, and at length invested Madras, 
but were soon compelled to break up their camp and retire. 
This danger had scarcely passed away before another much 
more formidable, was discovered. In November, 1758, 
certain native princes, who saw, with regret, the dependent 
condition of the nabob, induced him to enter into corres- 
pondence with the Dutch, in order that the latter might 
bring into the provinces a military force, Which, united with 
that of the former, would balance the English power and 
control. The Dutch Council at Chinsura, readily acceded 
to the request, indulging in golden dreams of success, and 
determined, whilst the English troops were engaged in the 
northern provinces, to attack Bengal. Soon as their plan 
was ripe, they sent a strong remonstrance, stating all their 

grievances and injuries. To this the English replied, that 
what they had done, was by direction of the nabob, and 
that the Dutch must, therefore, apply to him for redress, 
The nabob seems, as the struggle approached, to have adop- 
ted a system different from that which he had previously 
used, and determined to allow the Europeans to weaken 
themselves by their contests, hoping, no doubt, that he would 
afterwards be able to suppress them both. Another diffi- 
culty on the part of Clive was, that at this very time, Holland 
and England were at peace. But the matter was soon 
brought to a crisis by the seizure of several English vessels. 
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Although the English forces were small, Clive determined 
to divide them into parties, some of which were directed to 
stop the Dutch boats coming up the river, and others to 
intercept any small bodies of men that might attempt to 
reach Chinsura by land. The main body of troops was 
placed under the command of Col. Forde, who immediately 
marched to the northward for the purpose of alarming the 
Dutch for the safety of Chinsura, and on the 20th November 
approached Barnagore. ‘This officer discovered that a suc- 
cessful attack might be made upon the Dutch, but he hesi- 
tated to do it, as no war existed between the two nations. 
He wrote a note, therefore, to Clive, informing him, 

“That if he had an Order of Council, he could attack the Dutch 
with a fair prospect of destroying them.” 


Clive, to whom this note was addressed, received it while 
playing at cards. Without quitting the table, he wrote this 
answer in pencil: 


“Dear Forde,—Fight them immediately. I will send you the Order 
of Council to-morrow.” 


Forde struck the blow, and on the 24th, reached the plains 
of Bedarra, where he encountered the Dutch army in full 
force. The engagement was short, bloody, and decisive. 
The Dutch were put to a total rout in less than an hour, 
After this action,he invested Chinsura, but the enemy had 
been so tamed that they proposed terms of amity. A more 
critical situation, than that in which Clive was placed by the 
arrival of the Dutch ships with the land forces, can hardly be 
conceived. His means of resistance were inadequate, and the 
existence of peace between the two nations forbid the use 
of any device by which he might have destroyed the enemy 
whilst unprepared. “The responsibility which he assumed 
was great, and nothing but success could preserve him from the 
severest censure.” When some of his friends remonstrated 
with him on the danger which he incurred in opposing du- 
ring the existence of peace, the passage of a friendly arma- 
ment up the Ganges, he is said to have answered, “that a 
public man may occasionally be called upon to act with a 
halter round his neck.” The treaty which had been made 
between the Dutch and English, contained an admission on 
the part of the former, that they were the aggressors. Clive 
received the unqualified approbation of the ‘Company for his 
coment’ in this, the last act of his government. The Dutch, 
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from that time, ceased all attempts to rival the political 
power of the English in Bengal. In the following year, 
1760, Clive sailed from India for England, 


“Rich both in fortune and in fame, far beyond any European who 
had ever visited that country. His departure was viewed with regret 
by many, and with apprehension by all who were interested in the 
prosperity of the British nation. He left a blank that could not be 
filled up. It appeared as if the soul was departing from the body of 
the government of Bengal.” 


Shortly after his arrival, Clive received an Irish peerage 
with the title of Baron of Plassey—as well as many other 
distinguishing marks of the favor of his sovereign. And 
although he had now accomplished, at the early age of 
thirty-five, (1760,) more than was sufficient for glory or 
fortune, yet his ardent temperament still urged him to new 
attempts to obtain distinction. He engaged with a zeal and 
earnestness, and oftentimes, intemperance, in the petty con- 
tests of the board of directors, which served not only to 
disturb his own peace, but also to offend his friends as well 
as his enemies. The latter, in 1763, having a majority in 
the direction, determined, in order to punish, or, perhaps, to 
destroy Lord Clive, caused a committee to be appointed to 
investigate his title to a certain jaghire or estate presented 
him by the nabob, Meer Jaffier. The loss of this would 
have reduced him to comparative poverty. After consulting 
some of the ablest lawyers of the day, who were all of 
opinion in favor of Clive, the committee refused to allow 
him the benefit of it, and he filed a bill in chancery against 
them to compel an account. During the pendency of the 
suit, however, events occurred in India which entirely ab- 
sorbed the interest of the directors in these personal quarrels. 
The importance of Lord Clive’s services were now seen, and 
he was requested to assume the governorship of Bengal. 
The suit was amicably arranged to his satisfaction, and he 
accepted the appointment. But the victory which he had 
thus unexpectedly obtained over his opponents in the direc- 
tion, only increased their hatred, though it postponed its 
gratification to a distant period. 

Mr. Vansittart, a well-meaning, but weak man, had been 
appointed to succeed Lord Clive when he last returned from 
India. He found, upon assuming the reins of government, 
that a native war would again and speedily break out. The 
causes were all attributed to Meer Jaffier, as much, seem- 
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ingly, from personal hostility to him as for any other reason. 
So that within two months after becoming governor, Mr. 
Vansittart had engaged to dethrone him and elevate his son- 
in-law, Cossim Ali. The ostensible motive was the arrear 
of debt due by the nabob to the Company, but this was the 
necessary consequence of the prodigal liberality with which 
the nabob had paid the Company when Clive elevated him 
to the throne. But means were wanting, and it was neces- 
sary to procure them at any price. The deposition of the 
nabob was rendered the more « vasy to the English, by reason 
of the general detestation in which he was held by the 
natives who had been eae red to satisfy these very de- 
mands of the Company. In return for the elevation of the 
new nabob, Cossim Ali, he agreed to surrender to the Com- 
pany the countries of Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong. 
But this objection was urged by one of the Council, Mr. 
Lushington, 

“T should be glad to know how this nabob will be any more able to 
pay his people, than the old man, after having given away a third 
part of his revenues.” 

Cossim Ali was, however, made nabob. 

“The character of this chief stood high before his elevation. Of 
the crime of guilty ambition, (in which he was abetted by the English,) 
it is vain to think of clearing him; but if he afterwards committed the 
greatest atrocities, and if his memory has become, from his cruel 
deeds, an object of just abhorrence with the English, it must not be 
forgotten that he was stung to madness by the conduct of individuals 
of that nation—that he was ri ishly raised to power by men who could 
not support him in its exercise—and driven to extremities by others, 
who, in the pursuit of their own interests and political views, opens 
to have thought all means justifiable that could accelerate his down- 
fall.” 

Thus was dethroned Meer Jaffier, who had been seduced 
into treachery and violence by Clive--who was employed 
and sustained only so long as he was a fit instrument of 
extortion, and was cast aside in his old age, when his diligent 
service in behalf of his masters had rendered him the detes- 
tation of his countrymen. The new nabob possessed quali- 
ties, military and financial, which had never been suspected 
to exist, by the English. The first year of his reign was 
marked with singular success against his native and foreign 
enemies. This induced him to attempt to confirm his power, 
and for that purpose it was absolutely requisite that he should 
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be able to discharge the price of his elevation. This he 
hoped to effect by the seizure of Ram-marrain, a wealthy 
Hindoo, who was under the protection of the English; 
but being disappointed, he caused him to be put to death. 
Another difficulty happened about the same time from the 
exemptions claimed for the trade of the European agents. 
Finding his remonstrances unheeded, he took strong mea- 
sures to suppress the grievance. This produced a corres- 
pondence which resulted in a treaty, by which many of the 
privileges claimed by the Company’s servants were abolished, 
and his customs or excise taxes were determined. He then 
immediately adopted the strictest measures for enforcing their 
collection---a course essential to his safety, as from them he 
was to discharge his heavy debt tothe Company. As by the 
treaty the adjudication of all fiscal demands had been given 
solely to the nabob’s officers, numerous collisions instantly 
ensued. And finally, as a matter of mere justice and human- 
ity to his own subjects, the nabob was compelled to abolish 
the customs, and thus cut off the trade. This act, which of 
course took away his revenue, and was extorted by neces- 
sity, was immediately declared to be an infraction of the 
privileges of the Company. ‘The members of Council at the 
out-stations, were all summoned to consult upon the condition 
of affairs. This alarmed the nabob, and he ordered two 
boats which were going to Patna with arms, to be stopped. 
The majority of Council, “a selfish and sordid majority,” 
says Malcolm, at once seized this opportunity, and directed 
the citadel of Patna to be occupied by the English troops. 
At the very moment that Cossim Ali, at the request of the 
Council, released the boats, he heard of their treacherous 
seizure of his citadel. His troops immediately retook it; 
but his rage knew no bounds, and throwing away the scab- 
bard, he became furious in his resentment against the English 
and their adherents. His first act was to put to death Mr. 
Ellis, who had directed the seizure of the citadel, together 
with 150 other officers who were made prisoners at his re- 
capture. He fled from Patna, and raised troops among the 
Mabrattees, but was defeated and deposed. Meer Jaffier, the 
late nabob, was restored to the throne, but died soon after- 
wards, leaving a son named Nujum-ud-Dewlah, who suc- 
ceeded him. 

Clive soon afterwards, 3d May, 1756, landed in Bengal. 
His great personal influence, the fear of his military talents 
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which existed among the natives, together with his modera- 
tion, enabled him soon to conclude a peace with the nabob 

f Oude, who was at the head of the enemies’ forces. This 
was of the last importance to the interests of the Company, 
for the civil and military administration of the province had 
become utterly corrupted. ‘The evil was occasioned by the 
prodigious wealth which Clive himself had acquired in this 
service. His example was cited by friends and foes, to justify 
them in accepting bribes or extorting presents. Meas 
when he now, after having accumulated a fortune by such 
means appeared in the new character of a reformer of abuses, 
a general outburst of indignation ensued. Ina letter tothe 
Directors, he remarks: 


“Upon my arrival, am sorry to say, thatI found your affairs ina 
condition so nearly desperate as would have alarmed any set of men 
whose sense of’ honor ‘and duty to their employers had not been 
estranged by the too eager pursuit of their own immediate advanta- 
ges. ‘The sudden, and among many the unwarrantable acquisition 
of riches, had introduced laxury in every shape and in its most per- 
niclous @€Xcess, 

Clive was, however, not daunted by the opposition to his 
measures of reform, although among the disaffected were 
leading members of the Council. His efforts were finally 
successful, and the Company’s civil list was increased. He 
had also obtained from the Great Mogul, with the approbation 
of the nabob, a grant of revenues amounting to £2,000,000 
per annum. 

His most difficult task, however, was to reduce the pay of 
the military officers, a duty which had been specially named 
by the directors. The attempt led to a mutinous defection 
of a great proportion of the officers of the army. ‘The plea 
was the reduction of perquisites or batta, which had been in- 
troduced by the nabob Jaffier after the battle of Plassey. 
At the time it was considered an indulgence by him, w hich 
Clive then warned them would not be continued by the 
Company. It happened as he anticipated ; for when the 
nabob assigned certain districts for the payment of the ex- 
penses of the army, the directors refused to allow the indul- 
gence. But until the arrival of Clive the remonstrances of 
the army prevented the council from enforcing the orders of 
the directors—Clive determined to enforce his instructions. 
This produced a combination among the officers, who de- 
termined to take advantage of the advance of an army of 
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50,000 Mahrattas, and to compel submission to their terms 
by resigning their commissions. So soon as they tendered 
their commissions to the various commanders of brigades, 
these, according to Clive’s orders, caused them to be arrested. 
Various letters were sent to him, stating the probable fatal 
consequences of persisting in his plan. But with that con- 
stancy of purpose, energy and firmness for which he was 
characterized, he pursued his course, and by cashiering the 
leaders at once, among whom was Sir Robert Barker, he ac- 
complished his purpose. 

Lord Clive appears, from both his public and private let- 
ters, to have estimated the complete victory he had obtained 
on this occasion beyond any he ever gained in the field; 
and in fact it was with reason that he did so, considering 
that upwards of 200 officers had not only combined, but had 
pledged themselves by every tie that could bind men to op- 
pose authority. Clive had solid ground for exultation in the 
success of measures planned and executed by himself, the 
result of which was to restore subordination, to vindicate 
an insulted government, and to save the country from ruin. 

Lord Clive having thus accomplished the principal objects 
of his commission, determined to resign his office. He left 
the Company in possession of a large kingdom, with a royal 
income—a powerful and well disciplined army—peace with- 
in and without their territories, and the administration of 
affairs so happily arranged, that all could expect a continu- 
ance of its prosperity. 

“When,” say the Directors, “we consider the penetration with which 
your Lordship at once discerned our true interest in every branch, the 
rapidity with which you restored peace, order and tranquility, and 
the unbiassed integrity that has governed all your actions, we must 
congratulate your Lordship on being the happy instrument of such 
blessings to those countries. And you have our sincerest thanks for 
the great and important advantages thereby obtained for the Com- 
pany.” 

He embarked for England in January, 1767. Qn his ar- 
rival, he saw that the finances of the Company were more 
mbarrassed than ever—whilst the accounts of the great 
wealth acquired for the Company at Bengal had excited the 
cupidity of the government. His personal troubles were 
also great, owing to the reports, as well of the cashiered 
officers, as of servants who had been dismissed by him,— 
many of those had invested their property in the stock of 
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the Company, and were thus enabled to influence the pro- 
ceedings of the directors. The government too began to 
interfere in the affairs of the Company, and at length ob- 
tained a compromise, by which the Company agreed to pay 
£400,000 for one year. This irritated Lord Clive, and 
caused him to take a more active part im the contests for 
places in the direction, than his own peace would justify. 
His opponents too had been making great efforts, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the control. They now formed the 
plan, soon after developed, that long harassed Clive, and 
contributed in a great degree to precipitate his death. His 
first intimation of the existence of a scheme to ruin him, in 
fortune and in fame. was received from an official letter of 
the Secretary of the Company, informing him that the di- 
rectors had lately received several papers containing charges 
against his administration of their affairs in Bengal. He 
addressed an answer to the directors requesting the name 
of the authors of these charges, for they were anonymous, 
but they were not granted. On the meeting of Parliament, 
the chairman of the directors moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to regulate the affairs of the East India Company. Lord 
Clive on that occasion defended himself in the House, against 
the charges that had been made. On the day that the bill 
was introduced, a motion was made that a committe be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the East India affairs. Other mo- 
tions of a similar character followed, and at length Colonel 
Burgoyne moved a resolution of censure upon Lord Clive, 
which was rejected, and another passed unanimously, That 
Robert, Lord Clive, did at the same time render great and 
meritorious service to his country. 

Few men have ever endured so severe a scrutiny into all 
their actions. His situation in India was that of an absolute 
prince, though his authority was originally only delegated. 
He possessed the unlimited control of the army—and di- 
rected, at pleasure, every measure civil or political. He 
had conquered kingdoms, dethroned and created princes, 
and with as much ease as he could have displaced the hum- 
blest clerk. He had made war and peace—formed trea- 
ties—and, in a word, exercised a power of unlimited nature, 
without a control or check. To this height he had risen from 
the obscure condtion of a pennyless clerk, and with him 
arose the Company, from the poverty which was without a 
foot of land, to the possession and dominon of a vast em- 
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pire. Toa man who had lived such a life, the assaults of his 
enemies in the House of Commons, were exquisitely painful. 
With a thorough contempt for their minds and their motives, 
he combined an invincible dread of their poisoned tongues. 
And even the unanimous acquittal from the charges, could 
not restore him to his former peace; his mind still brooded 
over the indignity of having been accused. Naturally of a 
melancholy humor,—broken by diseases contracted in a tro- 
pical climate—and addicted greatly to the use of opium, both 
his body and his mind began to fail. And, at length, on 
22d Nov., 1774, at the age of 49, he committed suicide, at a 
moment when his sufferings had become too intolerable. 

The celebrated Lord Chatham, comparing Clive with the 
other English generals of the same age, elevated him far 
above them, and pronounced him “a heaven-born general.” 
Other soldiers, but their number is very small, have won as 
great victories at an earlier age, but they had this advan- 
tage, that they were surrounded and advised by experienced 
veterans. Clive, on the other hand, had never studied the 
art of war in books—his officers were more ignorant than 
himself——-his army, until disciplined by him, was an ungov- 
ernable rabble—yet, at twenty-five, he had defeated some 
of the most skilful officers of Europe, supported by large 
and well trained bodies of Europeans. The only man in 
modern times who distinguished himself at as early an age 
was Buonaparte. ‘They resembled each other in these res- 
pects also, that they both were of obscure origin—both rose 
by their own merits—both coveted extensive commands 
and great wars to illustrate themselves—and both conquer- 
ed great empires. 

“His habits in the field were those of a soldier and simple. Fond 
of rapid marches and bold attacks, he was an enemy to those incum- 
brances of needless baggage, which so often impede the operations 
of armies. He shared in the hardships of his soldiers, and was much 
among them. He trusted for respect, even among the natives of the 
East, who are supposed to worship pomp, not to parade, but to the 
splendor diffused around him by his exploits and renown.” 
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Arr. X.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


l.— Percival Keene—A Novel. By Cart. Marryatt. Harper & 
Brothers. New-York: 1842. 


Tue fictions of Bulwer, James, and other novelists of less note, have 
of late followed each other with such fearful rapidity, that Capt. Mar- 
ryat has been, for some time, thrown very much into the shade, and 
almost forgotten. Another cause has, perhaps, added materially to the 
indifference latterly felt about his works. His Diary in America placed 
him in such bad odour, and so far diminished his popularity, that even 
his novels appeared to fall immediately into disrepute. Persons that 
had before lauded him to the skies, almost instantaneously discovered 
that he was a man of no talent; those who had revelled over his pages, 
delighting in their racy humor, found the scales suddenly fall from their 
eyes, and discovered at once, by a species of inspiration, that they 
were low, vulgar, obscene and intolerable. This was all perfectly 
natural. The reputation or disfavor of a work is not usually confined to 
itself, but extends in a greater or less degree to all the other pro- 
ductions of the same author, however unjust it may be that the sins 
of the guilty should be visited on the heads of the innocent. We 
expect to find the same results in the case of Dickens :! we do not 
think that the Cherryble Brothers, Little Nell, and Mr. Pickwick will 
be able to ward off from Nicholas Nickleby, Master Humphrey’s Clock, 
and the Pickwick Papers, the odium which has attached to his Notes 
on America for general circulation. So long a time, however, has now 
elapsed since Capt. Marryatt gave his Diary on America to the world, 
that all animosity and ill-feeling, occasioned by that work, should be 
now laid aside, and its offences should no longer be charged upon his 
other productions. Let the Diary be responsible for its own sins ; tho’ 
it might itself be now perused with amusement, and not wholly without 
profit, as a racy caricature, having much more humor than truth—the 
latter being, on all possible occasions, sacrificed to make way for the 
introduction of the former. At any rate it would now be discreditable 
as well as improper, to allow any ill feeling, excited by the Diary in 
Amerca, to interfere with our appreciation or enjoyment of Capt. 
Marryatt’s Novels. 

Under these circumstances, we are glad to have an opportunity of 
bringing the Captain again before the public, and claiming for him so 
much of praise and popularity as he really deserves. We only regret, 
for his sake, that his new novel, which furnishes us this opportunity, is 
so much inferior to all its predecessors ; for however favorably we may 
be disposed towards the author and his book, we cannot conscientious- 
ly deny, that this is the worst of the race. Percival Keene is, indeed, 
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little more than a loose farrago of shreds and patches, culled or imi- 
tated from the former productions of the same author. 

At no time, indeed, could Capt. Marryatt have laid claim to the 
higher qualities of the novelist; he never had any thing of the artist 
in his composition, and seems neither to have known the importance 
of that in which he was deficient, nor to have been desirous of sup- 
plying the deficiency. His mode of writing, as we learn from himself, 
is to place a sheet of paper before him, and to trust to Providence for 
his ideas, and the order in which they appear ; not, as Sterne says of 
himself, jumping forward, and by that means intercepting many which 
God, in his goodness intended for other folks, but laying hold as he 
stumbles over them, and jolting them down in the same order. Capt. 
Marryatt informs us, in his Newton Foster, that as he writes his no- 
vels, he is wholly ignorant what the next chapter may bring forth ; in 
fact that he arranges his plot and moulds his characters, between his 
pen and his paper, singularly regardless of what has gone before or 
what ought to come after. Hence, inthe details, there are sometimes 
the most ludicrous mistakes, names changed unconsciously—it is not 
that Sancho has his ass stolen from him and yet is found riding very 
complacently on his back, but Sancho himself frequently loses his 
name with Capt. Marryatt, and even his identity. From this same 
cause also it arises, that his characters sometimes say on one page 
what they unsay on the next, and grow several years older, by nu- 
merical computation, in the course of a few months. Were we so 
disposed, we might cite several instances of such inconsistence, from 
the present novel, in which they are not less frequent than in its more 
meritorious predecessors, 

As for any deliberate purpose or moral aim proposed by Capt. Mar- 
ryat! in his writings, we should do very great injustice to him were we 
to accuse him of it; so far is he from attaining it, if he ever dreamt 
of setting it before him. Incidentally, he does touch at times upon 
moral and political questions, but ethics and politics appear both equal- 
lyalien to his genius. His suggestions in regard to naval reform must 
have been valuable, for they have been, tosome extent, acted on by the 
Admiralty, but here he was in his own element, and there is otherwise 
every reason to believe the Captain to be a good and skilful officer. 
There is, however, running through all his novels, what is much better 
than oft-repeated precepts and windy preaching, a vein of good practi- 
calcommonsense. As for what boarding school misses and hobble-de- 
hoys in love denominate sentiment and romance, there is none of it. 
Indeed we do not know a more speedy cure for tawdry second-hand 
sentimentalism, than these same novels of Capt. Marryatt’s. 

Of course, writing by fits and starts, as he does, and taking the ideas 
as they chance to rise to the surface, drifting along at the mercy of 

circumstances, without keeping his head steady to any point of the 
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compass, his work cannot pretend to any regularity of plot: his story 
if it be not undue courtesy so to name the scanty threads on which he 
strings his anecdotes and humor, is barely sufficient to keep his three 
volumes together, and would be equally suitable and serviceable for 
one or thirteen. Like the interminable rhapsody of Sir Charles Gran- 
dison, it is capable, from its extreme ductility and tenuity, of any con- 
ceivable degree of extension. 

Weare willling to admit Bulwer’s distinctions, between the drama- 
tic and the narrative forms of the novel, and to concede that but little 
plot is requisite in those of Capt. Marryatt. We might even do soin 
his justification, if it were not that terms of art and philosophical dis- 
tinctions would be as inappropriately applied to his novels, as to Gam- 
mer Goose’s Nursery Tales. 
then, in Capt. Marryatt’s writings to induce us to 
take them up with any expectation of that high and refined gratifica- 
tion, which springs from the attentive study of a finished work of art. 
And it is no less true, that if we take them up with any such expecta- 
tion, we will never be able to appreciate them at their real worth, and 
may be disposed to throw them aside in disgust. But there isa rich 
fund in store for us, if we turn them over with careless hand, giving 
ourselves freely up tothe genius of the hour, and content to be borne 
about whithersoever the whims of the author may hurry us. If we 
are willing to resign ourselves placidly to our fate, we are certain to be 
richly repaid by the greatest equberance of broad grins and racy hu- 
mor. However inferior Marryatt may be to Smollett, in the other 
qualifications of a novelist, we have not the slightest hesitation in 


There is nothing 


placing him, in this respect, before the author of Tom Jones. Other 
humorists—Aristophanes, Lucian, Rabelais, Butler, Swift, Voltaire, 
&c.—have usually made their wit and humor subservient to ulterior 
and more recondite aims. It is not so with Marryatt. In him it m- 
variably appears the bubbling forth and boiling over of a heart full of 
the most extravagant fun. (We use this word advisedly, though 
hardly recognized by modern writers inter verba elegantiora.) With 
Marryatt’s Novels in our hand, we can sit for successive hours and 
laugh almost incessantly ; and it is a matter of no moment whether 
the jest be new, or frequent perusal has made it familiar to us. 

There are, indeed, some M: rosophists, who may affect to consider 
what we have here mentioned as Marryatt’s greatest recommendation, 
to be, instead, sentence of condemnation in itself. These men look 
upon laughter as a sin, and think that long faces and grave looks may 
pass current in this world for virtue as well as wisdom. It might 
abate their arrogance in some measure did they know that the wittiest 
men have usually been the wisest, and that there is often more sterling 
sense enveloped in a joke, at which they might turn up their noses, 
than in all the preaching and twaddle they could dole out in a fortnight, 
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and they are not sparing of their “line upon line and precept upon pre- 
cept.” 

And now let us turn to Percival Keene—the work immediately 
under consideration—we have delayed perhaps too long already, in 
playing round our text. The story of this novel is the same canvass 
on which Capt. Marryatt has drawn his other fictions—Mother—Fa- 
ther—Birth—Education——Fighting—and Matrimony. These ele- 
ments are blended together in very nearly the same proportions as of 
old, though they are slightly modified. Thus if the Celeste of Peter 
Simple re-appears under the figure of Minnie Vanderwelt, the hero 





does not see his future bride till the second volume, when she is seven 
years old, and visible only for a few minutes. He sees her again 
when she is ten, and is in the same house with her for three weeks. 
Five years after she is recalled to his mind by old Mr. Fraser at Cu- 
racoa, and described as the pretty Minnie. From that period love 
begins, and daily increases, as “memory grows fat by what it feeds 
upon,” and when he meets Minnie in Hamburg, for the third time, 
there is little requisite except to appoint the day on which the mar- 


ace. So much for the love scrape in 


riage ceremony shall take | 
Percival Keene—nothing but mesmeric influences will account for the 
mutual affection. 

The story is this—a pretty young woman, Miss Arabella Mason, 
living at Madeline Hall, as humble companion to the Honorable Miss 
Delmar, is thrown very much into the company of that lady’s nephew. 
The intimacy increases until it becomes more pleasant than proper 
for Miss Arabella, as her son is born three weeks after Ben Keene, 
t} 


master’s orders. The nature of the connexion between Capt. Delmar 


e servant of the said nephew, had married her, agreeably to his 


and Miss Arabella may be inferred from the lady’s declaration to her 
son in after years; “so if it had not been for him, child, you would 
never have been born.’ Ben is shipped off to India before long, 
having shown himself a most obedient servant, to his wife, where he 
meets with the fate of Uriah, though his Bathsheba had offended 
before matrimony. Young Percival Keene, so n umed after his real 
1e account of his school 


‘ 


father, is sent to school when six years old— 
boy tricks is the most amusing part of these volumes, and as such we 
shall return to it. Capt. Delmar takes the boy to sea with him when 
he is in his fourteenth year, and by a cold, haughty and studied man- 
ner conceals the interest he feels in him. The remaining history of 
the hero is the record of his continued efforts to render himself wor- 
thy of his father, and, by so doing, to induce Capt. Delmar to acknow- 
ledge him publicly as hisson. Capt. Delmar becomes Lord De Verse- 
ly, and dies, without doing it, of a most appropriate disease—ossifica- 
tion of the heart. He has, however, informed his aunt, Miss Delmar, 
of the truth, and induced her to alter her will, which had been drawn 
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in his own favor, and leave Madeline Hall and the “twelve thousand 
acres in a ring fence” to Percival Keene, who is also required to 
change his name to that of Delmar. 

There are not a few instances in these volumes of bad judgment, 
but this change of name we should consider the worst of all, if we 
could be brought to suppose that Capt. Marryatt ever dreamt of any 
moral to his tale. Young Keene attains a high and honorable posi- 
tion in society, by his courage, his talents, and his unblemished char- 
acter. He attains, under the name of Keene, to all that that of Del- 
mar could give him, and to much more than he could have derived 
from it without the possession of his own virtees. And when he 
stands at the topmost round of the ladder, having reached the emi- 
nence by his own exertions; when the drop curtain is ready to fall, 
and veil him from our view, he is authorized to bear the name of Del- 
mar by a postcript in a letter, and the last sentence in the work, as 
if that was to increase our interest, or to add to our sympathy for the 
hero of the tale. In our estimation it lowers rather than elevates the 
man. If this be defended on the ground of poetical justice, as the 
reward of a career of continual endeavors towards this aim, we laugh at 
such a manifestation of it, and think that, at any rate, it should have 
come before Percival and his readers had both ceased to expect it. 

Criticism, according to the rules of art, is not our present purpose, 
with Percival Keene before us for consideration ; and, accordingly, 
these few remarks must be regarded as a digression and pardoned as 
such. Rather, however, than proceed in this strain, let us revert to 
the schooling and education of our hero, which, as we have mentioned 
above, is the most interesting part of the novel. Marryatt is perfectly 
at home in all the diablerie of a school-boy—his tricks, his pranks, 
his vagaries, do not task his inventive powers as an author; reminis- 
cences of the past seem to be all] that is required for the completion 
of his task. We could almost venture to wager, that the Captain 
himself, as a school-boy, was full of tricks and mischief; there is so 
much verve thrown into all the anecdotes of his heroes at school, 
that we are often led to suppose that the Captain draws much more 
largely on his memory than his imagination, and describes, indeed, 
only his own adventures. Happy as he may have been in former 
efforts, this part of Percival Keene certainly surpasses any similar at- 
tempt before, and for that reason we have selected the greater part of 
it for present citation. The immediate cause of Percival’s being sent 
to school was a violent attack, which he made with his teeth, one 
evening, on the most tender and sensitive part of his grand-mother. 
He had nearly blown up the old lady, by inducing her to empty into 
the fire her snuff-box, which he had taken care should have more 
gunpowder than snuff in it. His “granny” starting back in alarm, 
with her face begrimed and her eyelashes singed off, fell back on the 
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unfortunate urchin, and nearly crushed him under the superincumbent 
mass ;—Pelion super Ossa, which may be rendered a mountain of 
matter on his unjucky bones. The only efforts which her hopeful 
grandson could make to extricate himself from this unpleasant situa- 
tion, were with his teeth, which he applied so effectually as to bring 
instant relief to himself, and to transfer the seat of pain to his grand- 
mother. For this, however, Master Percival was to be sent to school, 
and old Mrs. Mason took care that he should be consigned to a peda- 
gogue, inclined to spoil the child in any other way rather than by 
sparing the rod. Mr. O’Gallagher, the “Dominie” in question, was 
a raw Irishman, who concluded all his threats with “be a good boy 
or it will end ina blow up.” And it did so end according to the 
prophecy, for he was blown up and nearly killed by our hero hin- 
self. At the time when Percival was introduced to Mr. U’Galiagher, 
as the “young gentleman who bit a hole in his grandmother,’”’ the 
latter worthy was sitting in state upon his throne, which was com- 
posed of three old claret cases turned upside down and covered 
with the tattered relics of some superannuated drugget. Two of 
these claret cases formed the substratum or dais, the third was on 
the top of the others, and furnished the curule chair. 

“Mr. O’Gallagher,” says our hero, “sat in great dignity upon the upper 
one, with his feet on the lower, being thus sufficiently raised upon an emi- 
nence to command a view of the whole of his pupils in every part of the 
school. He was not a tall man, but very square-built, with carrotty hair, 
and very bushy red whiskers.. To me he appeared a most formidable per- 
son, especially when he opened his large mouth and displayed his teeth, 
when I was reminded of the sign of the Red Lion close to my mother’s 
house. * * I had not been a minute in the school before I observed him 
to raise his arm; away went the ruler whizzing through the air, until it hit 
the skull of the lad for whom it was intended at the other end of the school 
room. The boy, who had been talking to his neighbor, rubbed his poll, and 
whined. 

“Why don’t you bring back my ruler, you spalpeen ?’ said O’Gallagher. 
‘Be quick, Johnny Target, or it will end in a blow up.’ 

“«That tongue of your’s will get you into more trouble than it will busi- 
ness, I expect, Johnny Target; its an unruly member, and requires a con- 
stant ruler over it.’ 

“ ‘Master Keene,’ said he, after a short pause, ‘did you see what a tun- 
know what it 


dering tump on the head that boy got just now, and do you 
was for?’” &c. &c. 


After the requisite explanation given, and an episode on manners, 
the school is dismissed, and Percival with the rest; but Mr. O’Galla- 
gher, having a tender consideration for his pupil’s stomach and diges- 
tion, robbed him of half his dinner. As soon as school was called in 
again, the pedagogue began to expound to Percival his peculiar mode 
of instruction, which we give for the benefit of the unenlightened. 


“‘Now, Mr Keene,’ said he, ‘you'll be so ZO 1d as to lend me your ears, 
that is, to listen while I talk to you a little bit. D’ye know how many roads 
there are to larning? Hold your tongue; I ask you because I know you 
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don’t know, and because I am going to tell you. There are exactly three 


roads: the first is the eye, my jewel, and if a lad has a sharp eye like yours, 
it’s agreat deal that will get into his head by that road; you'll know a thing 
when you see it again, although you may’nt know your own father; that’s a 
secret only known to your mother. i ys ype road to larning, you spalpeen, 
is the ear; and if you mind all ; ay, and hear all you can, you'll gain 
a great many truths, and just ten times more in the shape of lies; you see 
the wheat and the chatf will come to gether, and you must pick the latter 
out of the former at any seasonable future opportunity. Now we come to 
the third road to larning, which is quite a different sort of road, because, 
you see, the two first give us little trouble, and we trot along almost whether 
we will or not; the third and grand road is the head itself, which requires 
the eye and the ear to help it, and two other assistants, which we call me- 
mory and application: so you see we have the visual, the aural, and then 
the mental roads; three hard words which you don’t understand, and which 
I sha’nt take the trouble to explain to such an animal as you are, for I never 
throw away pearls to swine, as the saying is. Now then, Mr. Keene, we 





must come to another part of our history. As there are three roads to larn- 
ing, so there are three manes or implements by which boys are stimulated 


to larn; the first is the ruler, which you saw me shy at the thick skull o 
Johnny Target, and you seed a arap it gave him; well then, the second 
is the ferule, a thing you never heard of perhaps, but [ll show it to you 
here it is,’ continued Mr. O’Gallagher, producing a sort of flat wooden la 
dle, with a hole in the centre of it; ‘the ruler is for the head, as you have 
seen; the ferule is for the hand; you have seen me use the ruler, now I'll 
show you what I do with the ferule 
‘You, Tommy Goskin, come here, sir.’ 

“Tommy Goskin put down his book, and came to his master with a good 
deal of doubt in his countenance 

‘*Tommy, you did’nt say youl a well to-day.’ 

‘Yes I did, Mr. O’Gallagher,’ replied Tommy, ‘you said I did yourself.’ 

‘Well, then, sir, you did’nt say it we ll yesterday,’ continued Mr. O’Gal 
tation 

‘Yes I did, sir,’ replied the boy, whimpering. 

‘And is it you who dares to contradict me?’ said Mr. O’Gallagher, ‘at 
all events, you wont say it well to-morrow; so hold out your right hand.’ 

“Poor Tommy held it out, and roared lustily at the first blow, wringing 
his fingers with the smart 

‘‘Now your left hand, sir; fair play is ajewel; always carry the dish 
even 

“Tommy received a blow on his left hand, which was followed with sim- 
ilar demonstrations of suffering. 

“There, sir, you may go now,’ said Mr. O’Gallagher, ‘and mind you 
don’t do it again, or elise there’ll be a blow up. And now, Master Keene, 
we come to the third and last, which is the birch for the tail—here it is— 
have you ever had a taste?’ 

‘No, sir,’ replied I 

‘*Well, then, you have that pleasure to come, and come it will, I don’t 
doubt, if you and I are a few days longer acquainted. Let me see——’ 

“Here Mr. O’Gallagher looked round the school as if to find a culprit, 
but the boys, aware of what was going on, kept their eyes so attentively to 
their books, that he could not discover one; at last he singled out a fat 
chubby lad. 

“Walter Puddock, come here sir.’ 

‘Walter Puddock came accordingly ; evidently he gave himself up for 
jost 

‘Walter Puddock, I have just been telling Master Keene, that you're 
the best Latin scholar in the whole schgol. Now, sir, don’t make me out 
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to be a liar—do me credit, or, by the blood of the O’Gallaghers, I’ll flog you 
till you’re as thin asa herring. What’s the Latin for a cocked hat, as the 
Romin gentlemen wore with the logeys ? 

“Walter Puddock hesitated a few seconds, and then, without venturing a 
word of remonstrance, let down his trousers 

“See now, the guilty tief, he know’s what’s coming; shame upon you, 
Walter Puddock, to disgrace your preceptor so, and make him tell a lie to 
young Master Keene. Where’s Phil. Mooney ? Come along, sir, and 
hoist Walter Puddock; its no larning that I ean drive into you, Phil, but 
its sartain sure that by your means | 1 little into the other boys.’ 


“Walter Puddock, as soon zs he was on the back of Phil. Mooney, re- 
ceived a dozen cuts with the rod, well laid on. He bore it without flinch- 
ing, although the tears rolled down his cheeks 


“*There, Walter Puddock, I told you it would end in a blow up; go to 


your dictionary, you dirty blackguard, and do more credit to your edu- 
cation and superior instruction from a certain person who shall be name- 


less 
“Mr. O’Gallagher laid the rod on one side, and then continued— 

‘Now, Master Keene, I’ve just shown you the three roads to larning, 
and also the three implements to persuade little boys to larn; if you don’t 
travel very fast by the three first, why you will be followed up very smartly 
by the three last—a word’s as good as a wink toa blind horse, any day; 


and one thing more, you little spalpeen, mind that there’s more mustard to 
the sandwiches to-morrow, or else it will end ina blowup. Now you’ve 
got the whole theory of the art of tuition, Master Keene; please the pigs, 
we'll commence with the practice to-morrow.’” 


And such a morning and such an evening formed the first day of 


Percival Keene’s school-boy life. 

Having been instructed by his patron, Capt. Bridgeman. that of the 
three implements of learning in vogue with Mr. O’Gallagher, that ap- 
plied to the tail was the least offensive, he returned to school next day, 
and received the physic of the birch for disappointing the pedagogue 
in learning his letters accurately. The learned instructor inspected 
Percival’s basket again, abstracted all his sandwiches, and again com- 
plained of the insufficiency of the mustard. The next day there was 
mustard enough, but it was accompanied with calomel, which, after a 
short time, began to operate in a most uncomfortable manner, on Mr. 
O’Gallagher’s bowels, and in a short time threw him into a most ex- 
cruciating agony, and put him completely hors de combat. Mr. O’Gal- 
lagher was an invalid for more than a week, in consequence of the 
abundance of the mustard and its accompaniement, and never com- 
plained again of there not being enough in Percival’s sandwiches. 

But Mr. O’Gallagher’s misfortunes were not destined to end here. 
Percival thus relates his tricks : 

“[ put little pancakes of cobbler’s wax on Mr. O’Gallagher’s throne, and 
he had the pleasure of finding himself stuck fast by the breeches when he 


rose up to punish. I annointed the handle of the ferule and rod with bird- 


lime; put dead cats under the claret cases, which composed his seat of 
authority, so that the smell would drive him distracted before he found it 
out. I drew up with a squirt all the ink which was in the inkstands fixed 
in the writing desks, so as not to be taken out of their sockets, and made 


good the deficiency with water, which put him to no little expense. 
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“T once made him almost frantic, by rubbing his handkerchief, which 
always laid by his side, and with which he was accustomed to wipe his 
face every five minutes, with what is called cow-itch; not being aware of 
what was the cause, he wiped his face more and more, until he was as red 
as a peony, and the itching became intolerable.” 


The last scene of tyranny on one side and deviltry on the other, 
took place on the 5th of November. Ina tyrannical mood Mr. O’Gal- 
lagher refused to grant the usual holiday, and confiscated the fireworks 
on which the boys had expended all their money. The fireworks, so 
confiscated, were stowed away under the above mentioned claret cases. 
In revenge for the tyranny, Percival Keene laid a train of gunpowder, 
communicating with the confiscated fireworks, which he fired as soon 
as Mr. O’Gallagher was seated on his throne. Mr. O’Gallagher was 
blown up, and severely injured, the school-house burnt down, and the 
glories of the O’Gallagher dynasty ended, according to the prophecy, 
in a blow up. 

We have no space to continue any further the record of Percival 
Keene’s tricks, but equally good with those we have mentioned were 
the pranks he played afterwards. His bull-dog Bob and the oakum 
pigtail—his trick on Green, a young midshipman, by teaching him the 
masonic signs—the burning of the purser’s wig—and other inventions 
of the same kind, are equally humorous, and told with equal raciness. 

And here we leave Pereival Keene to his fortunes. 





2.—Address delivered before the M. W. Grand Lodge, the Subordinate 
Lodges, the Royal Arch Chapters, and the Encampment of 
Knights Templars of South-Carolina, in the City of Charles. 
ton, Dec.27th, 1841. By Wirttam H. Inerespy, Esq., Past- 
Master of Solomon’s Lodge, No. 1. 


Orations and Addresses adapted to special occasions, and in which 
no deep and permanent interest is taken beyond the passing hour 
which calls them forth, and which they serve to enliven and embellish, 
are not, perhaps, generally proper topics for comment and literary 
criticism ina work like ours. But the composition before us is so 
excellent a model of what an occasional Discourse ought to be, and 
is distinguished by such simplicity and beauty of diction, elevation of 
thought and generous sympathy with whatever is ennobling in kind- 
ness and humanity, that we have voluntarily departed from the usual 
rule we have prescribed to ourselves in respect to such productions, in 
order to record the peculiar pleasure which we have felt in its perusal. 

The Masonic fraternity claim for their order a very high antiquity, 
and, among its founders, reckon sages and patriarchs, whose names 
are environed with a certain sacredness, and which have been trans- 
mitted to us from the remotest periods of imspired history. Whether 
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this claim be well founded or not, we need not stop to inquire, for the 
merits of Masonry rest not upon its antiquity, but upon the character 
of the institution, and the benefits it has conferred upon the human 
race. Secret societies, it is admitted, are apt to be viewed with sus- 
picion and distrust by those, at least, who are out of their pale; and 
Masonry, in our times, has come in for its full share of odium, owing 
to the veil which the fraternity has modestly, but, we think, wisely, 
thrown over its proceedings, in order to screen them from public scru- 
tiny. It is objected by such persons, that the purposes of men cannot 
be perfectly harmless and praiseworthy who prosecute and carry them 
into execution through concealed and obscure paths, that are not ac- 
cessible to the majority of their fellow-men; and yet it is acknow- 
ledged, that there are many persons to be found in the world who “do 
good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.’”” Masons are believed to 
belong to this class of operatives, acting in accordance with the Chris- 
tian maxim, “When thou doest thine alms, let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth.”” Their simple object is to do good, in a 
quiet and effective way. Every good Mason, who acts consistently 
with the principles he professes, must necessarily be a good man, and 
it is perhaps equally true, that every good man is a Mason, whether 
he belong to the fraternity or not; although by joining it, his sense of 
the obligations of duty may be rendered more lively and operative, and 
a wider sphere be furnished for the exercise of a humane and generous 
temper. 

The exordium of Mr. Inglesby’s Address is not only finely but nobly 
expressed : 

“The Great Architect of the Universe, after he had completed this mag- 
nificent temple, the globe which we inhabit; after he had spread out upon 
its surface land and water, hill and dale, the open prairie and the thick for- 
est, and had beautified the earth with the rose and the lily, and extended 
over ita curtain, made effulgent by the glorious orb of day, and studded 
with innumerable stars by night; after he accomplished all this beautiful 
work, he then created Man. In his own glorious image did he create him, 
and made him Jord ascendant over all. 

“He created man for happiness, and endowed him with the power of at- 
taining it. He has bestowed large resources, from whence happiness is to 
be derived. For the enjoyment of the external world, he has made him an 
animal, with senses admirably adapted to impart exquisite delight; and for 
moral and intellectual gratification, he has breathed into him his own na- 
ture, has given him a mind comprehensive as the universe; a power to 
walk among “planets, stars, and adamantine spheres,” and he has given 
him affections, like his own, pure and holy. Whether we view man as a 
sensual or moral being, there is spread out for him, a table of the richest 
viands :—let him but observe the boo enacted for his guidance—let mode- 
ration and temperance characterize him,—let every thing be partaken of, 
at the proper time and place, and in the manner in which the Divine giver 
iutended—there is then no palling upon the taste, no satiety to the appetite— 
all nature is made and fitted to his every want. 
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I'he following views tou ‘hing the D:vine economy in the creation 
of man, and man’s duties and enjoyments, are conceived in an equally 


just and liberal spirit: 





‘The manifestation of Ge power in this stupendous creation, is only 
equalled by his wonderful love to the creatures of his handy work. To 


say nothing of the wisdom and power which brought all things into being, 
we will dwell for a moment on the love which prompted this creation, and 
adapted it, in all its various branches, to the wants and exquisite enjoy- 
iments of the human family. The gift of life, with the consciousness of its 
existence, is, in itself, a manifestation of love; but when we come to sur- 
vey the variety of inlets through which pleasure and happiness reach the 
inner man, and the innumerable sources without, from whence enjoyment 
is derived, we cannot help exclaiming, in the language of inspiration, 
‘God is love.’ Take, in illustration, the gratification which we derive 
through one of our senses, the sense of vision; and to realize fully the 
value of this sense, we will suppose the case of one who has attained the 
age of manhood, but upon whose visual organ the rays of light have been 
shed in vain—who has hitherto never been permitted to look out upon this 
beautiful world,—suppose such an one, on a bright sunny day, to be con- 
ducted out into open fl Ids, under the blue cano V of heaven, the seal to be 
taken from his eyes, and his attention directed on this side, to the stately 
mountain, reaching to the clouds, its top capped with snow, and its sides 
covered all over with lofty and magnificent trees; on that, to the open 
plain, carpeted with the rich vegetables of the earth; here the soft stillness 
of the forest; there the crowded city, with the busy hum of active, restless 
and industrious man; the silent stream, and the foaming cataract—in 
short, all the objects we are permitted to gaze on:—what, we would ask, 
would be his emotions? How would his bosom swell and heave with ad- 
miration and gratitude for the rich joys in which he would be so largely 
participating? And yet this would be the enjoyment derived from one 
only of the very many sources from whieh human happiness is meted out— 
and these enjoyments too are from without. Man’s truest happiness is 
from within,—his social relations, his moral nature, that part of him which 
is the glorious image of his Creator, his spiritual nature, through which he 
has communion, close communion with the Father of his Spirit, and direct 
connexion with his fellow-man,—by which, like the infinite mind, but to a 
finite extent, he performs great works, and developes new creations; and, 
in his intercourse with his fellow-man, still like his great prototype, prac- 
tises love and mercy. This part of our nature affords a nobler happiness 
too, because it is the result of our own effort and cultivation, and is endur- 
ing; it comes not unsought for; it calls into exercise all those high energies 
implanted in our nature,—which energies themselves constitute our hap- 
piness ; in proportion as they are exercised and cultivated, and our social 
relations well performed, in the like proportion is this true happiness at- 
tained.” 


The symbolic parts of Masonry, and the great practical ends of the 
institution, are thus succinctly unfolded : 


“Every institution, having for its purpose these great ends, man’s intel- 
lectual improvement, his moral culture, and the purifying the affections of 
the heart, which inculcates and impresses upon humanity the importance 
and value of knowledge in the arts and sciences, but more especially of 
ourselves; which teaches the practice of all the virtues adorning our na- 
ture—must be legitimate, must be proper. 
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“Externals, all material nature, are int ed to be subservient to man’s 
moral culture; we have said before, to his happiness; his moral culture is 
his truest happiness. The subject-matter, or materials of thinking, with 
which the human mind is furnished, are derived trom two sources, exter- 
nal, sensible objects, and abstract subjects, or the internal operation of the 
mind itself: and the latter may, with propriety, be said to be the product 


of, or consequent upon, the former. Mankind being so mueh under the 
dominion of the senses, they being the media through which knowledge 
is derived, it was wisely thought by those who have long and long ago gone 


before us, that to illustrate peculiar views or qualities by sensible objects 
as symbolic, would be only acting in conformity with our nature. Forms 


and ceremonies too, are valuable, as conducing to the same end; they serve 
to keep alive the attention 1d impress upon the memory, the lesson which 
is intended to be inculcate Mat perated upon by forms, as he is by 


sensible objects. With this view had speculative Masonry its origin; and 
among all the institutions, established by man, in aid of the great purposes 
to which we have referred, it may not be arrogating too much for our Order 
to place it first in rank. It would be out of place and would consume too 


much time ;—nay, it more properly belongs to operative, in contradistinction 


to speculative Masonry, to speak of its promptings and teachings in the Arts 
and Sciences, of the material orders of Architecture, or of Grammar, Rhe- 
toric, Logic, Arithmetic. Geometry, Music and Astronomy; to a know- 
edge of all of which, it most earnestly invites the diligent Mason, whether 

» be operative or speculati t tainly well worthy his devoted 
attention. But we shall pass on to th itemplation of a spiritual temple 


Temple, which it erects, be ful in ictu in dimensions sufficiently 
capacious to comprehend under its vast canopy, all of the human family, 
for those who have taken upon themselves 


and having especial apartments 

the obligations of Masonry Chis beautiful Temple is supported by three 
columns—Faitn, Hope and C y. Without these supports, the building 
falls to the ground; nay, without them, Masonry exists not.” 


We fear that the doctrines of the age on the subject of associations, 
are rather strained and ultra,—that there is too much machinery in 
all our social arrangements, to suit the genius of a people who recog- 
nize the right of self-government, and that the practice so much in 
vogue, of summoning men to act together on all occasions, is more 
hostile to freedom, personal responsibility and the progress of our race 
in an individual aspect, than is generally supposed. Toa society con- 
stituted, however, like the Ancient Order of Free-Masons, not secta- 
rian or political, but purely practical and philanthropic,—and whose 
objects are not to spread the opinions of a party, or to promote exclu. 
sive and local interests, but to perform, on a liberal scale, acts of cha- 
rity and benificence, there surely can be little or no objection. The 
very mystery, also, which attends the performance of their rites, has, 
by awakening interest and curiosity, contributed to the increase of 
their numbers, and to the strength and durability of their institution, 
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3.—A New and Copious Lexicon of the Latin Language, compiled 
chiefly from the Magnum Totius Latinitatis Lexicon, of Facci- 
olatit and Forcellini, and the German works of Schiller and 
Luenemann. Edited by F. P. Leverert. Boston: F. H. 
Wilkins and R. B. Carter, and C. C. Little and James Brown. 

An English-Latin Lexicon, prepared to accompany Leverett’s Latin. 
English Lexicon. By H. W. Torrey. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
1837.—pp. 1326. 


This Lexicon is a very creditable compilation, and worthy of general 
acceptance: it is by no means new, having been published in 1837, 
and we should not now have noticed it, or noticed it under this form, 
were it not that we are desirous of commending it to more general 
attention than it seems yet to have received. We consider it our duty, 
as reviewers, to forward the interests of literature wherever it is in our 
power, not only by formal critiques on particular subjects, or notices 
of the works which issued yesterday from the press, but by directing 
the eye of the public to such meritorious publications of a recent date, 
as it has not yet done justice to. In assuming the high office of cen- 
sors in the world of letters, we should think we but ill-performed our 
duty to writers and to readers, if we suffered the mere intervention 
of five years to prevent us from paying a deserved tribute to merit, 
and calling attention to it. We might, however, have allowed this 
work to pass unnoticed, if it had come into that ordinary use which 
should be its meed, but Ainsworth still continues to be, for the most 
part, the vade mecum of school-boys, collegians, and—shall we say !-- 
professors. If Leverett’s Lexicon had been once fairly introduced into 
academies and colleges, we have no hesitation in affirming that it 
would long ere this have supplanted Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary, as 
being so much superiortoit. It is much more valuable than the latter 
in every respect—it is fuller, more Jearned, more accurate, more ex- 
tensive in its plan, and altogether better adapted to the present 
advanced state of classical learning. There is, however, a lamentable 
indifference in this country to the character of the text books and 
elementary works employed. Any edition of the former, and the 
cheapest work of the latter class, being the usual requisites in schools. 
No salutary change in classical study can, however, be expected, until 
Latin and Greek cease to be regarded as necessary merely to a certain 
point, which point is usually fixed either by the studies of the classes 
in college, or the imperfect knowledge of the teacher. It will not 
advance, nor be of any profit, as long as they are considered as a 
nauseous drug of which a certain quantum is to be taken, without any 
regard to the quality of the article, or the mode of conveying it. 
While such feelings prevail, we need not wonder that, in the absence 
of other tests, the scale of dollars and cents should be adopted as the 
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guage of excellence. In the mean time, as preliminary and prepara- 
tory to a healthier state of public feeling in regard to classical learning, 
let more attention be paid totext-books: and, as a first step, we would 
recommend Leverett in place of Ainsworth. 

We would have made this Lexicon the subject of an extended 
article in the body of the Review; but philology and lexicography, 
important though they be, have so few charms for the majority of 
readers, and even of scholars, so called by courtesy, that our time and 
our labor would, in all probability, be thrown away. We must, how- 
ever, trespass for a short time upon their patience with a little lexico- 
graphy, for the desire to recommend Leverett’s Dictionary to favor 


was not oursole motive in commencing this notice, but we were desi- 
rous of giving to the public, in an available form, a memorandum of a 
few omissions and emendations, which an occasional reference to the 
work during four years has suggestedto us. We do not do this with 
any view to immediate utility, but fewands inty as our improvements 


may be, they will probably be of some service in a future edition of 
the Lexicon. We now proceed with our scanty catalogue of additions. 


Page 32, col.l. ®rumna.—Add, probably this word was first used 
to signify a pitchfork on which to carry burdens, in which sense its 


diminutive ASRuUMNULA is still employed. From this are derived by 


metonymy its ordinary significations. Cicero defines it “labor quilibet 
onerosus, egretudo laboriosa.””—IlV. Tusc. 14. Examples: “ut ubi 
virtus sit, ibi esse miseria et #rumna non possint.’’——Cic. De Fin. 
lib. V.c. 95. “AErumne omnes te premunt.”—Id. ibid. “Tum maxu- 
me meditari secum opirtet, quo pacto advorsum wrumnam ferant.”’— 
Terent. Phorm. II. i. 12. “Nescis, Parmeno, ex quanta #rumna 
extraxeris.”’—Id. Hec. V. iv. 36. Partly from Ainsworth 

Page 49,col.2. Amano, omitted, see p. 53, col. 1. 

Page 53, col.l. Amo--Amaso.—Amaso is frequently used as an 
interjection.—“Interjectio est amantis ; sic verbum sonat,”’ says Do- 
natus ad Ter. Eun. Ill. iii. 31. “Interjectio blandientis et amantis.”’ 
Of all loves, I prythee q. d. I will love thee if thou wilt. Examples: 
“Vide, amabo, num sit (sc. domi).’’---Ter. Eun. IV. iii. 21. “Hoc 
agite, amabo.”’---Id. Id. I. ui. 50. “Amabo, quid tibi est.’’---Id. Heaut. 
Il. iv. 26. See also Eun. Td. ini. 35 él, Yt ee Hec. me 13. 
It appears to have been confined to the comic writers. Partly from 
Ainsworth. 

Page 60, col. 3. Animus.---Animus and Mens, though generally 
distinct and opposed, were sometimes considered synonymous. 

Primum animum dico (mentem quem se#pe vocamus.’’—Lucret. 
III. 94,) and see Servius ad Virg. Zn. X. 487,—“animus consilii est, 
amina vite.”’ 

Page 108, col. 1. Casarrus—omitted. It occurs Apuleius Lus. 
As. lib. LI. and signifies dark, black, “irusto cabarii panis ei projecto.” 
32 VOL. I1I.—No. 5. 
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Page 147, col. 83. Criancutvm, is generally employed as an adverb 
without any regimen. The example of its governing the accusative is 
not from the Andria, as Leverett quotes it, but from the Adelphi. 

Page 205, col. 2. Conrentrus.—Ammianus and Apuleius are cited 
for the comparative and superlative forms respectively, but no instance 
is given from a pure classic of the adjective from Contendo, being em- 
ployed. It occurs, however, in Lucretius. 

Nulla potest oculoram acies contenta tueri—De Nat. Rer. I. 325. 
Page 229, col. 3. Curvasco--omitted. It is found in Lucretius. 
Et jam cetera de genere hoc queecumque sequuntur 

Curvascunt ?—III. 481. 

Page 296, col. 1. Escrt.---May not this be a derivative by elision 
of the last syllable directly from the Greek s¢¢sras? 

Page 312, col. 1. Expreo.---This word must be admitted to have 
the sense of diminution, in its radical signification, as compounded of 
* The verse of Ennius quoted by Servius should 
have directed Leverett’s attention to the passage of Virgil, in the note 
on which it occurs, and to the remarks of the commentator. We 
give both. 


the preposition “ex. 


Deiphobus contra: ne svi magna sacerdos, 
Discedam, explebo numerum, reddarque tenebris. 
Virg. En. VI. v. 545. 

On which Servius remarks, “ExpLeso NUMERUM. Ut diximus 
supra (?), Explebo est, minuam. Nam ait Ennius, Navibus erple- 
bant sese, terrasque replebant, quem Caper secutus cum de preposi- 
tione Ex tractaret, hoc exemplum posuit. Sensus ergo est, minuam 
vestrum numerum, et reddar tenebris. Nam circa Auneam et Sibyl- 
lam aliquid lucis friesse intelligimus: quippe circa vivos. Alii 
EXPLezo, male putant complebo esse, umbrarum scilicet, a quibus dis- 
cesserat; numerum. Alii Eaplebo numerum dicunt esse finitum 
tempus statutum purgationi, et in corpus recurram, &c. Sed hec 
omnia congrua loco, non esse manifestum est.” 

Page 443, col. 2. InrERDUM, may be sometimes translated in the 
mean while.---Lucretius is more classical authority for this than Silius 
Italicus or Apuleius. 

Page 482, col. 1. Lxco.---No example is given in illustration of the 
primary meaning of this verb, though such is furnished in a passage of 
Seneca. “Sed si cogitaveris tecum, remedii caussa quibusdam et radi 
ossa et legi,”’ &c.---De Prov. III. §. 2. 

Page 515, col.1. MacisTERIUME---appears sometimes to have the 
signification of a gladiatorial school as in Seneca’s Epistles. 

Page 561, col. 3. Nautum-- signifies also Charon’s toll, as in Apu- 
leius. 


‘Huic squalido seni dabis, nauli nomine, de stipibus, quas feres, alteram.” 
Lus. As. lib. VI 
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Page 605, col. 1. Oprrrpum—signifies stricto jure a walled city, in 
contradistinction to more general appellations. Hence frequently put 
forafort. Its derivation is plausibly given in a fragment of Cicero.--- 
De Gloria, Lib. 1. “Oppidorum originem opteme refert Cicero, ramque 
appellationem usurpatione appellatam esse existimat, quod opem darent, 
adjiciens, ut tenitetur ineplias Stoicorum.”’.--Fest. p. 348. Ed. 
Gothofr. 

Page 622, col. 1. Parens---sometimes used in the sense of the 
French parent to signify any relative. ‘Te solum habemus, tu es pa- 
tronus, tu parens.’’---Terent. Adelph. IIL. iv. 10. Yet in this place it 
may signify father, especially as Bentley and Farmus would read pater 
in place of parens. Leverett quotes Capitolinus and Quintus Curtius. 
A more classical authority is Velleius Paterculus---“vitasse (Hesio- 
dum) ne ni id quod Homerus incideret, patriamque et parentes testa- 
tum esse,”’ which a writer in the London Quarterly considers derived 
from the camp and the Suburra, “vulgari militarique sermone,”’ and 
supposes to be the earliest specimen of the usage, which is erroneous 
if our interpretation of the passage in Terence be correct. 

Page 675, col.1. Pottuxa---omitted. It occurs in Apuleius Lus. 
As. lib. Il. Maury renders it “cersserole ;” it appears to have been 
some sort of cooking dish. 

Page 761, col. 3. Rezinqut---used in opposition to denseri with the 
signification relaxed, expanded. 

Senseri poterunt ignes rarique relinqui—Lucret. 1. 659 

Page 805, col. 3. Scrrso--derived from yGapw says Leverett. 
The true derivation is from ¢xa€dpaouei—wucu, or rather from the 
active (minsitatum est) ¢xaS:ow. Such form there must once have 
been, as no verb is originally defective. 

From this might easily have been derived scribo, by contraction for 
scaribo, scaripho. The uncontracted form still appears in scarifico, 
scarifio. As to the change of o into the Latin B. see Cic. Orat. c. 48, 
Quintil. Just. Or. lib. I. c. vii. § 19,and Mathie. Gr. Gr. § 7 and § 15. 

Page 843, col. 3. Sromacnor---sometimes signifies scolding: 
Sen. Ep. XII. 

Page 902, col. 2. Tocara---with fabula understood is not fully 
explained. See Senec. Ep. VIII. “Habent enim he (togate) ali- 
quid severitatis, et sunt inter comedias et tragedias medie,’’---a kind 
of melo-dramatic performance. 

Page 926, col. 3. Twum.---This word may denote and, without 
having cum, primum, or atque joined with it, as in Lucret. lib. II. 
v. 704. 

Such are the principal emendations that we have noted as desirable 
in this excellent work ; many more might, doubtless, be added, were 
it worth our while to interrupt our other studies for the purpose of a 
connected examination of the Lexicon. We set but very slight value 
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upon them, but little as they may be worth, they may induce others to 
make collections of omissions and additions for the further improve. 
ment of the Dictionary in any subsequent edition. 

We would conclude in the same way as we begun, by recommending 
Leverett’s Latin Lexicon as a decided improvement upon Ainsworth’s 
Dictionary, and a desirable substitute for it in schools, notwithstanding 
the difference of price. 


4.—Slavery defended from Scripture, against the attacks of the Aboli. 
tionists, in a Speech delivered before the General Conference of 
the Methodist Protestant Church, in Baltimore, 1842. By 
AvexanpeR M’Carne. Baltimore: William Wooddy—1842. 

Slavery consistent with Christianity. By the Rev. LEANDER Ker. 
2nd Edition. Jefferson City: W. Lusk & Son—1842. 


Pampblet literature is of rather too ephemeral a nature for us to 
notice it ordinarily and as a matter of course, and this must be our 
excuse to the authors of the above discourses, for not having sooner 
turned our attention to their excellent productions. We trust that 
they may be of service in convincing the North of the folly and im- 
propriety of Abolitionism; but, for our own parts, we think it is hardly 
to be expected that anything which can be said at this late day, in 
defence of slavery, as an institution, will at all diminish the wrong- 
headed fanaticism and perverse intolerance of the Northern Aboli- 
tionists. We consider the disease past the cure of argument, when 
1 body of men, consecrated to the service of God, and as such pre- 
sumed to be honest and intelligent, can meet in solemn conclave, and, 
in the name of that God whom they worship, report such nonsense 
as this 


While we would deeply sympathise with our brethren who are situated 


within the bounds of those States and Territories where slavery is legalized, 

where to procure other than slave labor is next to impossible—yet we 
believe this, their unfortunate situation, is one in which God calls them to 
suffer, rather than to hold their fellow-beings in perpetual bondage: and 
your committee cannot believe that the Father of our mercies will hold us 
guiltless, as an ecclesiasticai body, should we turn a deaf ear to the prayer 
of the petitioners &c.”---Quoled from the Report of the Committee to the 
G al Conteren Pref. p. iii. iv., Mr. McCavine’s Pamphlet. 


We do not think, that, ina case where the disease is so far advanced, 
there will be found any vis medicatrix in words. We are, neverthe- 
less, exceedingly pleased to notice the publication of such works, as 
we have mentioned at the head of our notice. We believe them 
capable of doing good service within our own borders, by bringing 
prominently forward other arguments besides the plea of necessity, 
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which, if they be not as strong as the latter, are less likely to be 
disputed. 

If the question of slavery were submitted to the consideration of 
slave-holders in the abstract, as implying permanent bond service 
between races of equal intelligence and equal degree in the scale of 
creation, there are few Southerners who would yield to the Northern 
Abolitionists in zealous and determined protestation against it. Yet 
this is the form in which it existed, for the most part, in ancient times, 
and in which it was sanctioned by God among the Jews. And further, 
if the subject of negro slavery were now in the hands of the South 
for decision, wholly independent of the circumstances under which it 
now exisls, and as a new question to determine the expediency of 
adopting it as a new institution, there are many honest and well- 
meaning slave-holders who might give a decided negative. But as it 
now is, it is ineradicable without the subversion of the whole fabric of 
government and society among us. The point is not submitted to us 
as a new and abstract question---the institution of slavery is found in 
the midst of us; the nature of a Southern climate forbids white labor 
for agricultural purposes; the cultivation of lands accordingly requires 
negro slavery; a great part of Southern property consists of slaves, 
and not only the property, but even the actual existence of the South 
depends upon their continuing in that state. Under these circumstan- 
ces, zny persons who agitate the question of emancipation, or in any 
way endeavor to bring it about, are guilty of the wildest and most 
wicked incendiarism. 

The hot-headed, unreasoning fanaticism of the Abolition party may 
meet us with the assertion, that, if it be conceded that slavery would 
not be defended as an abstract question, we are liable to the charge of 
inconsistency, and convicted out of our own mouths. The general 
truths of morality are fixed and immutable, and are equally obligatory 
at all times and in all places; but those, which may be called secondary 
truths, and which are applicable to the details of the economy of 
society, are binding by the authority of the laws, dictated in a great 
measure by policy, expediency and necessity. These vary with the 
infinite variety of circumstances, and to this latter class does the ques- 
tion of negro slavery belong. It might be utterly unpardonable for the 
North, having no such institution within her, and blessed with a cli- 
mate in which white men can labor more effectually than blacks, now 
to establish it; and yet, atthe same time, it might be perfectly right 
for the South, under existing circumstances, to continue its present 
institutions. Let the Northern Abolitionists, if they like, hold them- 
selves in readiness to repel any attempt to establish negro slavery 
north of Mason & Dixon’s line, and the South will not complain; but 
Southerners do demand, as a right, that they will not still regard the 
South as a fitting theatre for their rabid philanthropomania. And as 
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for the sanctity with which they attempt to invest their unhallowed 
efforts, we can but remind them of the wolf in sheep’s clothing, and 
adopt the words of the Rev. Mr. Ker as the most suitable rebuke for 
them, especially as it comes from a Northerner, who has been disa- 
bused of his errors: 

“But it is no uncommon thing,” says Mr. Ker, “for men to mistake their 
own wills for the will of God—and their fierce and malignant passions for 
zeal for the glory of God: their duty is identified with the performance of 
their wills and the gratification of their unhallowed passions—and doc- 
trines the most absurd—conduct the most irrational---and deeds the most 
unchristian---are advanced, exhibited, and performed: and this is self- 
righteousness; for self is the source of it all---a righteousness which few can 
understand---though many have it---a righteousness that, in the judgment 
of the sanctuary, ‘is filthy and rotten rags.’”---p. 17--18. 

Mr. Ker attributes the fanaticism on the subject of slavery to igno- 
rance ; we can auswer ourselves for the absence of all knowledge of 
the system on the part of the Abolitionists, from our own observation, 
while travelling through the Northern States; but we think they are 
so enamoured of their blindness that they have no desire to have their 
eyes opened, and are in the same predicament with Horace’s mad 
poet— 

Invitum qui servat idem facit occidenti. 
We do, however, most fully agree with Mr. Ker, that 

“It is extremely unfortunate, that the locale of this agitated question is 
where slavery is not: and that for two reasons. The first is, that the anti- 
slavery party, as a body, are ignorant of the character of slavery, and the 
condition of slaves at this time, in our country; and, therefore, they are 
incompetent to sit in judgment on such a question. ‘T%eir zeal is not accor- 
ding to knowledge.’ The second reason is, that living remote from the seat 
of slavery, and being unconnected with the slave-holders, there are none 
of those tender and affectionate ties existing between the two parties of a 
social and personal character, which go so far in neutralizing our evil dis- 
positions, and which would enable the anti-slavery party to judge more 
dispassionately and correctly. And were their opinions of slavery the 
result of personal observation and knowledge, that sympathy which is 
given exclusively to the slaves, would be divided with their masters, or, for 
the most part, would be found without a just cause for existence.”’-~--p. 4 

Removed, however, as the theatre of the discussion is from the 
theatre of slavery in existence, we are afraid that the Abolitionists 
may rejoice at the distance, since it enables them to lengthen out the 
duration of their pseudo-philanthropy. We are glad to have recourse 
to Mr. Ker for a reproof of their self-styled benevolence, for by his 
own confessing until he came, and saw,and judged for himself, he 
belonged to their own ranks. In the days of his ignorance he was as 
one of them. 

“This is called,” says he, “the ‘age of benevolence,’ and some pemene 
appear to have gone mad with the love of benevolence, at least they are 
mad with everybody who will not be as benevolent as themselves: and by 
abuse, scurrility, and persecution prove how benevolent they are. They can 
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talk of nothing but ‘benevolence.’ This is the ‘Shibboleth’ of the age, and 
of all sects and parties. A world of charms and enchantments dwells in 
this single word. And justice, judgment, truth, righteousness, yea, and 
humanity itself, are often sacrificed on the altar of this popular deity. This 
benevolence has exploded the doctrine of future punishment, and allowing 
men to enjoy themselves here, and play the fool and devil up to ‘the top 
of their bent,’ will carry them to the paradise above, to revel in eternal 
enjoyments there. 

“There are hundreds of Abolitionists---I quote their own language---who 
are so benevolent, that they could see every slave-owner butchered in cold 
blood by his slaves, his family ruined and beggared, and the entire South 
turned into a waste howling wilderness. And the parliament of England 
was so benevolent of late as to wring twenty millions sterling from her 
oppressed, starving and over wrought population at home, to emancipate her 
slaves in the West-Indies, which slaves labored less, and were better fed, 
clothed, and lodged, than half the operatives of England; by which their 
masters were ruined, the condition of the slaves made rather worse; and 
the poor laborer of England must work harder, eat less, and sleep less, in 
order to raise those 20,000,000, by which nobody was benefitted but the 
agents who managed this ridiculous farce. This is benevolence with a 
vengeance.”’-—p. 30--31. 


Mr. Ker argues the question of slavery in his sermon on broader and 
more general grounds than Mr. McCaine in his speech, and in part of 
his argument adopts very nearly the same line of reasoning with an 
article in the last number of the Review. Mr. McCaine confines 
himself entirely to Scriptural grounds, and nearly exhausts all the ar- 
guments thence to be drawn. He shows that the institution of 
slavery, and negro slavery too, was expressly and in direct terms 
orcained by God himself, through the mouth of his servant Noah; 
that all the Old Testament Saints (we employ Mr. McCaine’s phrase) 
were slave-holders---as Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, Jacob, Job, David, 
Solomon ; that it was sanctioned by God in the Old Testament; and 
is sanctioned also, through the lips of the Apostles, by Him in the 
New. 

Mr. McCaine sums up the whole of his arguments in eleven propo- 
sitions : 


“I, When God would abolish the relation which subsisted between master 
and slave in Egypt, he did it by miracles. 

“II. Slavery has been sanctioned by Almighty God. 

“IIT. The sanction which was given to slavery in the tenth command- 
ment, and the guards that were thrown around that species of property, at 
that time, have never been cancelled or withdrawn. 

“ITV. As the Mosaic dispensation was introduced and established by 
miracles, so also was the dispensation of the Gospel of Christ. 

“V. The sanction given to slavery in the Old Testament, is renewed and 
confirmed by the Saviour in the New. 

VI. The New Testament contains no prohibition of slavery, nor is there 
in it one text, in which slavery, or the slave-holder, is condemned. 

“VII. There is but one standard of morals---and that standard is one and 
indivisible---it is uniform and perpetual. 

“VIII. If slavery be ‘a great moral evil, no slave-holder has enjoyed, or 
can enjoy, the grace or favor of God as long as he owns slaves: and dying 
a slave-holder he is prevented from entering into the Kingdom of Glory. 
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“IX. If God communicates his grace and spirit to the slave-holder, he 
holds communion and fellowship with the sinner. If he does not, the slave- 
holder is a false-witness before God 


“X. The Holy Spirit recognizes slavery in the New-Testament, and 
gives directions for the conduct both of masters and slaves. 

“XI. The canon of Scripture is closed : and until the recognitions and 
precepts of it are abrogated or destroyed by miracles, they remain unchan- 
ged in all their force and obligation.” 

a2 . . id . 

These are the propositions on which Mr. McCaine, relies for the 
proof of his position that slavery is not inconsistent with Christianity, 
and as his argument in each of them is conclusive, he has achieved 
his task in a most satisfactory manner. 

We have dwelt longer over these two pamphlets than we had 
intended, but not longer than they deserve; we now dismiss them, 
with a hearty desire that they may produce the good they aim at. 


5.—A Day on Cooper River. By Joun B. Invinc. Charlest on: 
A. E. Miller—1842. 12mo. p. 33. 


This unpretending little work is as creditable to the heart, as itis to 
the head of its author. Dr. Irving has been long favorably known to 
the citizens of Charleston and South-Carolina, as a graceful and ele- 
gant writer of fugitive pieces, and this volume will increase as well as 
extend his reputation. We read, with much pleasure, as they appeared 
in the Charleston Courier, the Six Sketches, which are here collected, 
and given to the public in aless ephemeral form. We were gratified 
at their publication under these second auspices, for we fancied that 
it manifested a disposition on the part of Dr. Irving, to devote his fine 
taste and acknowledged talents, to subjects of more permanent inter- 
est, than the fleeting novelties of the day, and we know no better 
course which he could have followed, in the fulfilment of any such 
intention. It is alike creditable to the feelings and the taste of any 
literary man, to pay the tribute of affection to the soil of his nativity, 
and to rescue from oblivion the floating legends and traditons, which 
tend to invest it witha more etherial charm. So successfully has Dr. 
Irving accomplished this object, that, although wholly unacquainted 
with that section of South-Carolina, described in “A Day on Cooper 
River,” yet such an air of truth runs through the whole narrative, so 
vividly and minutely is every thing portrayed, and blended with this is 
such a vein of genuine bonhommie, and so much of the milk of 
human kindness, that we shall feel, if itever be our good fortune to 
take a summer’s day trip up the waters of the favored Etiwan, as 
though we were re-visiting old and familiar scenes. 

It is, indeed, a treat, when the presses of the country are daily 
teeming with such an overflowing abundance of ostentatious folly, to 
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meet with any thing so agreeable, and yet so unassuming as the present 
pamphlet. And yet, it has many qualities of sterling worth, which 
might justify it in wearing a bolder port, among its brazen-faced con- 
temporaries. Itis written in a chaste and graceful style, conveying 
with simplicity and accuracy much local information, and displaying, 
along with many of the best feelings of the human heart, a genuine 
and undoubted philanthropy. 

But we think Dr. Irving’s work entitled to much higher praise than 
a mere commendation of the elegance of its style, or the tastefulness 
of itsexecution. We think, that, in the present day, when there are 
on all sides so many temptations to the indulgence of a roving disposi- 
tion; when the inclination to yield to these temptations is so strong 
and so general, that the first dreams of the youth, on his attainment to 
majority, are of migration to the far and uncertain West—to the banks 
of the Alabama, the Mississippi,the Missouri, the Red River, or Rio 
Brazos ;--we think that any one, who, at such a time, invests his 
native country, or region of country, with new charms; who throws 
around it the halo of romance ; who calls into re-invigorated existence 
old associations, and so multiplies the chords of Jocal affection, is a 
true patriot and merits well of his countrymen. All this has Dr. 
Irving done for the Cooper River and its shores, in these light sketches. 
He has illustrated the present condition of the banks of the Etiwan; 
he has recalled the fading traditions of the past; he has woven the 
history of families and family residences into the history of the State, 
and given them an abiding place in the memories of men, thus crea- 
ting for all those connected with the spots which he has dwelt upon, an 
additional incitement to a deep and lasting fidelity to their parent soil. 

There are some persons who affect to disparage local attachments— 
that singular and almost inexplicable affection for a particular spot of 
ground—and, foremost among these, is the brilliant but sophistical 
Bolingbroke, in his celebrated Reflections on Exile. But, for our 
own part, we have never been able to yield to that cold-blooding, 
heartless, and palsying philosophy, which would sacrifice the gene- 
rous and spontaneous instinct of feeling to a beggarly calculation of 
the items of a profit and loss account. We acknowledge the depth 
and sincerity of local affections, we recognize their beneficial results, 
and would rather exert ourselves to the utmost to strengthen their 
influence, than willingly suffer a single thread of such ties to be 
loosened. The honest declaration 


Ille terrarum mihi preter omnes 
Augulus ridet— 


always seems to us prima facie evidence of the speaker’s having 
nobler and more humanizing objects in view than the sordid love of 
gain. And we cannot but think that a man, whose heart is, from 
33 VOL. 11I.—NO. 5. 
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local associations, rooted to one particular spot of the earth’s surface, 
will be a better and more enterprizing citizen, a kinder and more 
provident parent, and a warmer friend, than he whose fancies are 
ranging all round the compass, and whose estimation of his place of 
abode is measured invariably by the amount of rice, cotton, tobacco, 
or corn, which the adjacent fields will produce. We would, therefore, 
strenuously urge the cultivation of the “amor soli,” as almost essen- 
tial to an enduring and discerning “amor patrie :” and we can hon- 
estly recommend, as an efficacious stimulus for this purpose, Dr. 
Irving’s “Day on Cooper River.” 

Another merit of the work is its novelty :—for it is a novelty of that 
kind which merits our hearty approbation, for it supplies a want, at 
the same time that it informs us of it. Every thing has its history, 
from the generations of men, to the adventures of a pocket pen-knife : 
the history of a guinea and the history of an atom have both been 
written in a vein of moral satire which the insignificance of the sub- 
ject would hardly appear capable of suggesting; but of all such 
histories the best is the history of old family residences, for there is 
nothing to which a greater number of interesting tales become at- 
tached. And the collection of these is not the gratification of any 
idle curiosity, but it frequently conveys historical information of a 
nature which no professed history could afford: and South-Carolina is 
as rich in the materials for the former as she is poor in those for the 
latter. We are not aware of any predecessor having furnished Dr. 
Irving with either a model or a guide in this path, but we trust that 
he may have many followers to imitate his example. 

It would appear from the Doctor’s remarks in one of his papers, 
that the shores of the Cooper River were his own birth place, and the 
home of his boyhood. If we might feign or fancy, as in days of yore, 
nymphs or water sprites under the waves of the stream, we might say 
that the Doctor had faithfully and religiously paid his tribute to the 
Alma Dea of the waters, and the Genius of the place. But, as the 
pleasant days of such poetic embellishments have passed away, we 
can only say, that, in addition to the admiration of the world of letters, 
Dr. Irving has well earned, by this discharge of his self-imposed task, 
the thanks of all the planters and residents along the course of the 
Etiwan: and we hope that the author of “A Day on Cooper River” 
may receive sufficient encouragement, to induce him to illustrate, in 
like manner, some of the other numerous streams of his native State. 

In conclusion, it only remains to state that the work is neatly and 
accurately printed, and is in all respects got up in a way creditable 
to the Charleston press. 
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6.—The Wonders of the World, in Nature, Art, and Mind, &c. ¢e. 
Carefully compiled by Rozert Sears, from the best and latest 
sources. New-York: Robert Sears, 122 Nassau-street, &c.— 
1843. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 528. 


Without the slightest pretensions to anything peculiarly original, or 
peculiarly profound, the works of Robert Sears have obtained an ex- 
tensive, and almost unprecedented circulation in the United States, 
and from all quarters a favorable notice of their tendency and execu- 
tion. This is the third of the series of illustrated books which this 
publisher has sent forth from the press, and he intends to proceed with 
“the preparation of other works of a similar design and character, for 
the general diffusion of useful knowledge among all classes.” It 
claims its share of public patronage on the same grounds as its two 
elder brethren, and deserves to meet with a like success. Books of 
this kind, which collect together much scattered information, which 
form a hand-book of easy reference on subjects of general and daily 
interest, ought always to be cordially welcomed, if their execution be 
such as to subserve the purposes in view, and otherwise respectable. 
“The Wonders of the World” is one of the most creditable of the 
class: without undertaking to render science popular—the greatest of 
all modern humbugs and fallacies—it professes to convey accurate and 
intelligible information, in regard to matters which all men have an 
interest in knowing, and will be pleased to acquire. We have always 
resolutely and deliberately set our faces against all popular treatises on 
the scienees, and on scientific subjects, not by any means that we 
would have an acquaintance with these limited to a few—no! we say 
let all men have as free a charter as the wind in the acquisition of 
knowledge—but because we are convinced, from observation and 
experience, that there is no royal road to learning, and that the only 
sure path toa knowledge of them, is by the slow and painful study of 
them scientifically. But in proportion to our abhorrence from all 
efforts which, under the pretext of the general diffusion of knowledge, 
tend to the confusion of all knowledge, is our esteem for all such at- 
tempts, as keeping a practicable and legitimate object in view, tend to 
familiarize all classes of persons, with that knowledge of which they 
arecapable. When, therefore, an author or compiler, like the present, 
presents to the public a work embodying a concise and accurate nar- 
ration of facts, or description of the remarkable peculiarities of the 
world which we inhabit, thus exciting and gratifying a laudable curi- 
osity, and at the same time eschewing all such charlatanism as popu- 
larizing science, we hail his works with pleasure, and wish him God 
speed. 

We cannot say that the present work on “The Wonders of the 
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World, in Nature, Art, and Mind” is superior to its predecessors, but 
it is equally meritorious with them, and will, perhaps, enjoy a still 
wider circulation. The compiler and publisher, Mr. Robert Sears, has 
declared his intention of introducing it, if practicable, into every family 
in the United States. We wish it were practicable, but mankind are 
not so prone to seek their own good, we are much afraid: but we 
would be glad to see the work in every house, for there are few books 
better calculated to excite a taste for reading and intellectual pleasures 
in those, whose minds have been suffered to remain stagnant from the 
time of their school education, or to encourage literary habits in those 
who may be first coming forward in life. ‘The work has much stronger 
claims to patronage on such, than on those already inclined to litera- 
ture; but even for the least, it may furnish a compendium of ready 
entertainment, and a manual of easy reference. Its principal value is, 
however, as a book for the rising generation. 

The publisher has got up the work in a very neat and creditable 
style: the paper is good, the print clear and distinct, the errors of the 
press few and unimportant, and the wood engravings, which are 
themselves certainly not among the wonders of art, are yet suffi- 
ciently well executed and accurate to give some idea of the subject 
they are intended to illustrate. Altogether the work will form a very 
suitable Christmas or New-Year’s present for young children, or even 
for children of a larger growth. 


Inda and other Poems. By L. F. Tuomas. St. Louis—1842. 


A new book! written, printed, illustrated, (what a pity we have lost 
the fine old word “illuminated,” so applicable to engravings,) bound, 
and published in the city of St. Louis, Missouri! Jnda and other 
Poems, by L. F. Thomas, is its title, and though we opened it with 
mingled feelings of prejudice and objection, we laid the volume down 
with regret that its pages were so few. In it there are passages of 
exquisite taste and beauty, and, as a whole, it is far superior to the 
small tinkering and namby-pamby of Willis, and all his popular news- 
paper school. The author has designed to make Inda, the principal 
poem, a description and delineation of the true, not the book Indian, 
and to portray as well the passions as the peculiarities of the North- 
American savage. He has succeeded admirably, and no one can read 
the poem without feeling that there is all the vivid interest of novelty 
in it, and that the glorious land of the mine, the prairie, and the forest, 
may be gracefully pressed by the footsteps of the Muse. 
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Tue “Orion.”’—We have been favored with a copy of this beauti- 
fully executed literary periodical, embracing all its numbers from the 
commencement, and return our sincere thanks to Mr. Richards for his 
valuable and valued present of a work of such varied interest. We 
might say some fine things on this occasion, but we forbear. Every- 
body is aware, and none more than ourselves, of the zealous and 
untiring efforts of Mr. Richards in the cause of Southern literature— 
efforts which, we trust, are duly appreciated by a discerning public, 
and which, we hope, may be rewarded as they deserve. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


After placing the article on Dickens’ “Notes” in the hands of the 
printer, we received, from another source, a sensible and, in the main, 
well written review of the same work, with copious extracts. As we 
are unable to publish it, though entertaining every respect for the 
writer, we would invite him to turn his attention to some other works, 
and, in due season, apprize us of his intentions. 





NOTE TO ARTICLE IV. 


When the article on the Civil Law was put into our hands in the 
manuscript, we were unfortunately without any copy of the Institutes 
of Justinian at our command. We have since, however, while cor- 
recting the sheets as they passed through the press, kept our edition of 
Justinian continually open before us, and carefully collated the text of 
the present article with the original, from III. Just. Tit. xiv. to the 
end of IV. Just. Tit. iv. and with the titles on the Law of Succession. 
We are thus enabled to affirm the general fidelity of the writer’s 
sentiments, but must correct a serious misapprehension, on his part, 
in reference to the division of obligations arising ex contractu. These 
were of four kinds as he truly remarks, but not as he erroneously 
supposes, mutui datione, commodato, deposito, et pignore—these were 
only subdivisions of one of the four heads of contracts. We will 
quote the words of the Institutes, “Prius est, ut de iis, que ex con- 
tractu sunt, dispiciamus. Harum autem aque quatuor sunt species. 
Aut enim RE contrahuntur, aut VERBIS, @ut LITERIS aut CONSENSU.— 
III. Inst. Tit. xiv. Now of the first of these divisions, obligations 
contracted by the delivery of the thing itself, there are five species— 
mutui datio, solutio indebiti, commodatum, depositum et pignus. The 
second of these subdivisions is by the writer included under the first. 
See p. 98. 
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